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‘‘But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OVR HEARTS.” 
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BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL 





HONOR. 
Losses on losses, fast they came; 
Men said: ‘‘ There’s left him but his name; 
‘But that is free from blot or blame.” 


‘Despairing, bowed with care and dread, 
As if he heard, he raised his head. 
‘Thank God, I have my name !’’ he said. 


SUSPICION. 
‘A palace ; gilded ease and glare ; 
‘Loud jests and laughter ; banquets rare; 
Dark hints of foul beneath the fair. 


At daybreak, on a sleepless bed, 
He moaned and turned his fevered head. 
“*T’ve all things but a name!” he said. 





THE GALLICAN CHURCH AND M. 
LOYSON. 





BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


So much has appeared in the newspapers, 
in divers ways, about Father Hyacinthe’s 
work in Paris that I feel it due to him and 
‘to the good feeling of the public toward 
him to state things as they are, in your “in- 
dependent” columns. I shall not take the 
pains to show how I have obtained full in 
‘formation as to the facts; but I hold myself 
tesponsible for what I think it proper to 
say. 

It is-painful te observe the various and 
‘contradictory grounds on which this ‘“‘new 
‘departure” is spoken against. The Guardian 
‘and the Scottish Guardian open their columns 
‘to manifold complaints. One respects the 
‘established church of France, as such, and 
‘fears to disturb it; another dreads this in- 
‘trusion into the domain of Papal bishops— 
‘that is, of Popery; another thinks it con- 
‘flicts with the position of Anglican bishops 
iin their protest against the interference of 
‘Cardinal Manning; and, again, the Record 
\will have nothing to do with it, because it is 
‘not fair and square ‘‘ Protestantism.” Need 
‘T say that all these objections, and many 
‘more, have been anticipated and thoroughly 
‘discussed by those who, notwithstanding, 
‘have encouraged M. Loyson to proceed? 
‘They have answers, reasonable answers, scrip- 
‘tural answers, and catholic answers, deeply 
‘and very seriously considered and prepared, 
‘against all opponents; and astime goes on they 
will all appear. Enough they believe that M. 
Loyson is the man whom God has enabled to 
‘do a work for France that nobody else can 
‘do and which needs to be done. The times 
‘are ripe for ‘his: work, and, however small 
‘the beginnings, ‘‘the Kingdom of God 
‘cometh not with observation.” Wiclif was 
not a ‘‘ Protestant”; John Huss was not a 
“Protestant”; but they were reformers, for 
all that, and who would not help such spir- 
its as theirs, rising up in any part of be- 
nighted Popedom? For one, considering 
the apostate condition of the Papalized 
Church of France, I would gladly aid an- 
other Pascal, or an Arnauld, who should 


endeavor to restore to it the life and piety of 

the Port Royalists. It is for things, not 

names, that we must now struggle. 

The Record thinks we must do nothing 

for the France of Calvin and Beyer, unless 

we try over again their ways of doing—or 

not doing, rather. Without any disrespect 

to them, it may be justly asserted that their 

wisest followers, in France, at the present 

day, sympathize with M. Loyson, and feel 

that, if there is ever to be a reformation, or 
revival of true religion, in France, it must 
be through some such agency as that which 
he proposes to employ. The ‘‘ Old Catho- 
lics” cannot work in France; for Frenchmen 
want nothing to do with Germany. The 
Latin Church, in France, contains thousands, 
however, who abhor the new dogmas and 
who wish to be led back to a primitive 
catholicity. The late illustrious scholar, 
M. Garcin de Tassy, invited me to meet M. 
Loyson, at his table; and in the conversation 
which ensued he bore an animated part; of 
which this was the spirit. He wished to die 
in the historic Church of France; but he 
refused assent to the new dogmas, and hon- 
ored M. Loyson, and the Church of En- 
gland, too, as instruments for the restoration 
of a purer faith. Among the ecclesiastics 
also there are indications of a deep interest 
in the movement, and there are aspirations 
for its success in quarters from which little 
might have been expected. 

Now, what is the idea of M. Loyson’s 
position and appeal? It is briefly this: The 
Jesuits declare that they have extinguished 
“the Gallican Church,” and all those liber- 
ties of the same for which Bossuet and the 
whole Episcopate of France contended 
against the Papacy in 1682. But M. Loy- 
son says: ‘This is a mistake. The Galli- 
ean Church still lives, and will’ make her- 
self heard and felt before long.” Tle falls 
back on the old Vincentian rule—that if a 
whole church apostatizes, save only two or 
three, that remnant is the true historic 
church and witness for Christ in any coun- 
try. Now, the few faithful who survive in 
the National Church of the French, like 
Garcin de Tassy, are unwilling to forsake 
their historic National Church; but, saving 
its identity, they are anxious to see it carried 
forward in the path of genuine reform. Not 
too fast; not so as to fail to lead a willing 
people step by step; but effectually and soas 
to restore in the end the Church of Irenzeus 
and Pothinus, the Church of the martyrs 
of Lyons and Vienne, the Church of Hilary 
and of Martin of Tours. 

Now, nobody who understands the semi- 
reformed position which the Gallican Church 
assumed in accepting the Council of Trent; 
nobody who reflects on the Exposition of 
Bossuet, which diluted the creed of Pius 
IV almost to the point of annihilating it; 
nobody who considers the action of the 
French bishops in 1862 can fail to perceive 
that, logically carried out, all this must end 
in making the Church of France another 
Church of England. The Jesuits saw this, 
and have moved both Olympus and Ache- 
ron ever since to overthrow ‘‘ Gallicanism.” 
The secret animus of the late Vatican Coun- 
cil was to make Gallicanism impossible 
hereafter «within the Papal Communion. 
They boast that this is accomplished. ‘Very 
well,” says Pare Loyson; ‘‘then we Gal- 
licans must. abjure the Papacy. We con- 
ceded a Primacy, but we never admitted a 
Papal Supremacy, much legs Infallibility; 
and We now occupy the old position of St. 
Louis, of Bossuet, of de Marca, of Fleury, 





of France herself, in utterly rejecting a Papa- 
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cy such as this.” In a word, the Ultramon- 
tane, de Maistre, observes that ‘‘ France in 
1682 as really revolted against the Papal 
See as did England a century earlier.” 
Loyson accepts this situation. He seems 
to say: ‘The Vatican Council forces 
us so to understand it. I stand where 
my mother church placed me, by her unan- 
imous action of 1682, the consequences only 
now operating in full, because never till 
now has the Papacy dared to anathematize 
us for holding the position of Bossuet and 
of our fathers.” Such is the language 
into which I translate his conduct, and it is 
full of force for Frenchmen. And who 
can fail to see that this appeal to 1682 gives 
him the fulcrum by which he may move all 
France? It is historical, it is logical, and 
the experiment is, at least, worth trying. 
Nothing could be more providentially favor- 
able than the triumph of the Republican 
principle just at this time. It insures liberty 
of worship. McMahon did not venture to 
enforce the law against M. Loyson’s pro- 
jected chapel; but the new government will 
make it legal. A crisis is at hand which 
may disestablish the Papal religion. If so, 
the opening of a Gallican church in the 
first weeks of President Grévy’s incumben- 
cy may be one of those little sparks of 
spiritual vitality which the Lord intends to 
kindle to a flame. Who will not pray for 
it? Who will refuse it help? I have reason 
to believe that some of the noblest names in 
French Protestantism are enlisted to aid the 
movement materially, Will none of your 
readers afford their succor?* 


Let us remember that France is largely 
indifferent, largly unbelieving. Spiritual 
vitality, so far as it exists, is feeble and 
poor. ‘‘ Not many noble, not many mighty” 
are likely to be enrolled among the yoke- 
fellows of M. Loyson. But events may at any 
moment occur which will call to the front 
certain cautious spirits which now bide 
their time. A new and a free literature may 
be looked for, if the Republic lasts. The 
press will be unshackled and the Scriptures 
- will be circulated. The whole soul of M. 
Loyson is fired with this idea of giving the 
Bible to France. I heard him, in a torrent 
of eloquence and enthusiasm, address 3,000 
Frenchmen, last summer, in one of his Con- 
ferences, on the amazing predominance in 
England of biblical knowledge, principles, 
and ideas. ‘‘ These ancient Oriental, Asiatic, 
books,” he said, are as thoroughly assimi- 
lated in England as if they were of English 
origin, the growth of their own language, 
history, and piety: Nobody in England can 
free himself from associations with Scrip- 
ture, which imbue every thought and color 
laws and manners, legislation and literature. 
The very infidels of England think and 
speak in idioms of Scripture.” To this fact 
he attributed the grandeur and freedom of 
all the English-speaking peoples. This, there- 
fore, he claimed for his own dear France: 
the Scriptures everywhere, in the vulgar 
tongue. ‘‘But why vulgar?” he sportively 
inquired. ‘‘Is not our Parisian French a 
noble tongue, and worthy to convey to the 
souls and consciences of Frenchmen the 
words of God, the words of Life?” He must 
be narrow-minded, indeed, who cannot wish 
well to such a spirit, because it does not pro- 
claim itself in the formulas of Beza and 
Calvin. 


*The Hon. John Jay, #4 Washington Square, New 
accepted the 


poses 
ald to M. Loyson. As the descendant of a Huguenot, 





Ma, Jay is the right man in a right place. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





A LITTLE bird in the air has come and 
told me that Tur INDEPENDENT wants a 
little more about Washington Society. How 
can you want anything added, after I have 
told you all about the Literary Society? 
** Abbie” and “Nancy” in their quiet nests 
under the New Hampshire mountains, amid 
the Massachusetts hills; ‘‘Jane” in her 
pine box, set on a Minnesota prairie, are all 
women in a lurking liking for imagined 
splendor. The life they know best is so 
realistic, with its plantings and harvests 
and the hard, hard work it begets! Baked 
beans, endless strings of dried apples, brown 
bread, sour cider, and butternuts are de- 
lightful; but not so delightful that a sensi- 
tive palate fails to play with keener delight 
about the pictured viands of a more 
delicate menu. Vanity Fair is peopled 
with fairy folk to the life-long toiler of a 
country kitchen. She makes soft soap in 
spring, while her husband makes maple 
sugar; she makes “preserves” in autumn; 
drubs at the wash-tub the year round; turns 
her own gown-skir‘s upside down; makes 
Johnny's trousers, Dolly’s dresses, Samuel’s 
waistcoats. She engineers the ‘‘ sociables”; 
cuts and fashions garments for the heathen 
or the home missionaries; runs the ‘‘ sew- 
ing-circle” and machine; trims the church; 
propels ‘donation parties” for the sake of 
the over-childed, befagged minister's wife; 
is a perpetual motion, compounded of heart- 
nerves and will. Oh! I am well acquainted 
with her; and when, at last, she takes 
breath, and desires ‘‘a little change” in the 
way of “Washington society,” bless her 
heart! she shall have it—and of the most 
splendid quality, likewise, that can cap 
tivate her imagination, till for one 
radiant hour she forgets that her life is 
all prose of always of the most rectangular 
and often of the most exasperating charac- 
ter. Let me think that on either side of me 
I hold two brown hands—hard hands, hard 
with tugging toil, began too early, when 
the poor little fingers, small and tender, 
were all unequal to the big, long tasks 
thrust into them. Patient. hands! What 
mountains of work, stitch by stitch, they 
have laid low! Loving hands! What ten- 
der ministries they have performed to the 
weary living, to the peaceful dead, these 
long-suffering, ever-helpful hands, whose 
joints bear knobs and whose endings are 
not ‘‘taper.” The clear eyes above them, 
with that large, soft outlook which tells 
such wonderful things of the soul that looks 
through them, of the woman’s nature, 
whose inward solitudes they light; their 
deep wells will draw into themselves and 
reflect outward again somewhat of the glow 
and glory of the kingdom of this world. 
You see what an ample house it is, big 
enough to hold a ‘“‘town meeting” in its 
hall. In its one drawing-room could be 
set down the houses of Abbie, Nancy, 
and Jane, and there would be room for yet 
another, in this abode of the British minister, 
built by the English Government, for the 
use of the British legation in Washington. 
This is the only government which has 
thought it worth its while to build a perma 
nent abode for its representative diplo 
matists in the capital of the United States. 
It is a noble, massive building, of red brick, 
with cappings and porte cochére of gray- 
green stone, which, shorn of the setting of 





ample grounds, bears still an imposing 
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aspect. Through the great main door you 
enter a corridor whose floor is tessellated in 
colored tiles; pass into a large square hall, 
whose noble staircase rises directly before 
you. Qn this our féte night its dark balus- 
trades are wreathed and hidden by flowers. 
Smilax, azaleas, roses mass it with bloom 
and suffuse it with fragrance.- Pots filled 
with blossoming plants line the staircase to 
the first landing. At full length, in her 
robes of state, wearing her crown, bearing 
her scepter, in portrait, at the head of the 
flower-wreathed stairs, stands Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, apparently to welcome every 
American who enters. It isa graceful and 
gracious ending to the flower-wreathed way, 
and not without its own special significance 
in this dawn of woman’s supreme day. 
Here she stands apart, above all others, this 
regnant woman, great in womanhood, whose 
scepter touches the remotest border of the 
greatest empire upon earth. No guest ascends 
these inviolate stairs. The disrobing rooms 
are at the right of the great square hall, ladies 
passing into the front library. Here I 
noticed an especially fine picture of that 
most popular of Europeans, the Earl of Duf- 
ferin. On the opposite side of the hall are 
two long drawing-rooms thrown into one— 
just inside of which stand Sir Edward and 
Lady Thornton, with their young daughters, 
receiving their guests. Lady Thornton, a 
serene lady, tall and fair, wears white satin, 
garnished with garnet velvet. Her daugh- 
ters, the bonny Fuglish girls, who have 
grown to dawning womanhood in our midst, 
are also arrayed in airy robes of white. 
Sir Edward Thornton, the most simple 
yet most astute of diplomatists, out- 
stretches his hand to every comer, in 
true American fashion. The drawing- 
room opens into an immense ball-room, 
the ball-room into the dining-room, the 
dining-room again into the spacious hall. 
Through all pass and repass the throng of 
guests. The walls of the ball-room are lofty 
and while. Three crystal chandeliers de- 
pend from the ceiling, all ablaze with wax 
candles. The hangings on the windows are 
of crimson brocatelle, and crimson divans, 
crowned with flowers, run through the cen- 
ter of the long apartment. Draperies divide 
it from the dining-room, whose walls are 
hung with dark vermilion. The vistas are 
wide, long, and splendid. No dwelling- 
house in Washington has any that compare 
with them, save the drawing-rooms of the 
White House. The dark walls and drap- 
eries throw out in brilliant contrast the gay 
costuming of the guests; and it is as re- 
splendent a company as one could well see 
in any country on earth. Senators, repre- 
sentatives of Congress, with lovely women 





upon their arms; members of the President’s 
Cabinet; justices of the Supreme Court; 
officers of the army and navy; diplomats 
from every land, glittering with their orders; 
women in regal attire, starred and crowned 
with diamonds. Outside of a fancy ball, 
one seldom sees such dazzling attire as was 
everywhere conspicuous at the British min- 
ister’s. In scenic effect it was the most re- 
splendent picture I ever saw in a dwelling- 
house; and, I may add, I have seen many, 
and in this capital. It afforded a wonder- 
ful study of faces and races. There were 
few types not here visible. Political foes 
on this gay international floor met in smil- 
ing amity. In an instinctive glow of good will 
the debonnatre Speaker of the House said 
to a ‘‘ Yankee” senator that he (the Speak- 
er) despised a man who could think less of 
another for his politics, whatever they might 
be. Andhe meantit. Terrapin, well cooked, 
I observe, tends to make a man generous 
and genial in uttering his emotions. Not 
that Speaker Randall that moment was eat- 
ing terrapin and he does not drink wine at 
all; but the effusive effect of both were vis- 
ible on sundry gentlemen, though to no un- 
balanced degree. 

The powerful head and alimentive jaw of 
Chief-Justice Wait hovered long about that 
table of delicious viands. The strong, 
kind, Teutonic countenance of the ox. 
minister to England, General Schenck, 
was visible near it; while, towcring above 
the throng, the clear-cut features of 
Senators Angus Cameron, of Wiascon- 
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were marked amid many. Passing political 
defeat has not succeeded in making Eugene 
Hall either thin or “grumpy”; perhaps be- 
cause he has in his undisputed prossession so 
many other compensations. He looks in 
stronger health and better than ever before. 
This is true also of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Carl Schurz as a man of action at 
the head of a great department, is a far 
stronger and more powerful looking man 
than Senator Schurz used to be, when he 
and Charles Sumner were the Jonathan and 
David of the Senate. The most command- 
ing looking man, if not the handsomest, in 
the Cabinet, is the Postmaster-General. 
One would have to go far to see a nobler 
looking pair of persons than Mr. and Mrs. 
Key, as, arm in arm, they walked the draw- 
ing-room of the British minister. I have a 
suspicion that I am gossiping with you, 
INDEPENDENT. If Iam, it is because you 
want me to. You know you do! 


America is in debt to England for the 
very high type of manhood it presents it in 
its personal representatives. The memories 
of Lord Napier, of Lord Lyon, of Sir 
Frederic Bruce in Washington have not yet 
faded into traditions. Their portraits re- 
main conspicuous in Brady’s Gallery, and 
their personal gifts and graces linger with a 
freshness that amounts to tenderness in the 
minds of many people; while the present 
British minister is honored and beloved by 
all classes. The wise and fine example of 
Sir Edward and Lady Thornton will live 
when the people they have helped to benefit 
can behold their faces no more. If you ask 
me in what this good example consists, I 
answer: In the very positive amount of good 
sense, good health, good breeding, sim- 
plicity, and vunostentatious refinement 
which they quietly filter through each strata 
of society. Vulgarity and pretense instinct- 
ively shrink and shrivel away in the serene 
yet searching light of true gentlemanhood, 
of true ladyhood. In a crowded street-car 
Sir Edward Thornton does not disdain to 
give up his seat to a woman laden with a 
heavy market-basket; nor to a colored 
woman, on her way home after a day of 
toil in somebody’s, kitchen. His young 
daughters, in stout shoes and short dresses, 
tramped across the moors, ‘‘ over the hills 
and far away,” years before Queen Vic- 
toria’s daughter crossed the ocean, to set the 
example of sturdy pedestrianism to the del- 
icate and dainty daughters of this Western 
land. Lady Thornton, always dignified, as 
a matron should be, never condescends to 
‘‘airs” or to assumptions of any sort. Her 
perfect breeding never bears the flaw that 
shows she condescends. 
The young man in pursuit of “news” 
penetrates into the private office of the Brit- 
ish legation, to find Sir Edward Thornton in 
a short jacket, with his hands in his pocket, 
perfectly accessible, communicable, and re- 
assuring. He possesses the rarest of all 
tact, that never puts another to seeming dis- 
advantage; and at last the young man de- 
parts, laden not only with valuable inter- 
national information, but with the convic- 
tion that Sir Edward Thornton is one of the 
best and most agreeable men in the world, 
all of which proves that the British minister 
is a simple, honest, earnest, manly man, and 
also that he is a very king of diplomatists. 
The last days of the session and the sea- 
son! We know it by the sole star flaming 
below the Goddess of Liberty afar up in the 
Capitol dome. We feel it in the air—in the 
parties, the balls that pile the nights; in the 
‘*receptions,” the carriages, the cards that 
crowd the days. Onz little week, so living 
with human stress and struggle, with legis- 
lation, with dancing, with feasting, with 
folly; with that weariness, that emptiness so 
often called ‘‘ pleasure”; with that strange 
thing, made of emulation, pretense, prece- 
dence, vanity, vainglory, of stinging am- 
bition, of gentlest charities, of nameless 
pangs, of secret pains, of scanty pleasure, 
called Soorety. In one little week, in any 
prevailing sense, it will all have passed out 
of sight, though not out of mind. The 
atar in the Capitol dome will go out; the 
lobbyist, the legislator will depart; the 
crowded corridors of the Capitol will be 
empty, the gay galleries deserted; even the 





sin; the clean, handsome, boyish faces 
of Windom, of Minnesota, and Wad- 
leigh, of New Hampshire; the Sumner.like 
head of Morrill, of Verment; the altogether 
trustworthy face of Ferry, of Michigan, 


“card business,” like the sifting sands of 


knows it, will collapse into a great for- 
saken village. Strange to tell, what it will 
keep untouched, unprofaned will be its 
homes. It has homes. Therein prayers may 
be said, God worshiped in spirit and in 
truth, the strength of the spirit renewed, 
and life, the outward life, began again—by 
and by. 
Wasuinoror, D. C., Feb. 20th, 1879. 
En 


CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 


MUTATIONS OF HISTORIC CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D. D. 








I HAVE seen in a Western journal some- 
thing like a ripple of dissatisfaction at my 
endeavor to recall the original meaning of 
the word Congregational, and to insist that 
legitimately it designates a certain church 
polity. Not having before me, just now, 
the paper in which that bit of criticism 
occurred, I can make no exact quotation. 
I only remember something like a claim 
that, whatever may be the rights of etymology 
in such a case and whatever may have been 
true in former times, the word is now the 
proper name of a particular sect, organized 
on a certain (or, rather, an indefinite and 
somewhat uncertain) platform of theological 
doctrines. More briefly, the argument is: 
There is such a sect and that is the name of 
it. 

Let me say, therefore, I do not deny that 
there is such a sect, appropriating to itself 
that name, and claiming that the word 
Congregationalist properly and fairly in- 
cludes the idea of incorporation into that 
sect. Readers are requested to observe that 
the very drift of my writing about 
‘Churches and Denominations” is to throw 
light upon the fact that there is among the 
sects, which are the weakness and the shame 
of Evangelical religion in this land, one 
which calls itself the Congregational 
Denomination. Indeed, I confess (not with- 
out a blush) that in some sort I belong to it. 
The church of which I am a member is 
counted in the denominational statistics, 
and, therefore, its members belong to our 
denomination. It had been a Congre- 
gational church, according to the old 
ideas, for more than two hundred years 
before the Denomination was organized; 
but now, according to the new ideas, if it 
should cease to be represented in the 
National Council through the conference in 
which meets its neighbor churches it would 
be a Congregational church no longer. 

Just this is what I desire to illustrate: 
the difference between that which was 
Congregationalism in former days and that 
which now claims an exclusive right to be 
called by that name; or, in other words, the 
extent to which the ancient theory and 
methods of the New England churches have 
been gradually subverted. 

I. The ancient theory was that every 
church ought to have its presbytery. Nota 
presbytery over it or anywhere outside of it; 
but a presbytery within it and entirely its 
own. Every duly organized church was to 
have a pastor, a teacher, and a ruler or 
ruling elder—all of them bishops, 7. ¢., 
overseers; and they were to be its presbytery 
oreldership. Of these, the first and second 
were to labor officially in werd and doctrine; 
and the third was to be their peer in the 
presidency of church assemblies and in all 
the administration of church government. 
The ruling elder of the Pilgrims and in 
the primitive New England churches was 
by no means identical with the lay elder of 
Presbyterianism. John Robinson said: ‘‘ We 
require that all received into the college and 
company of elders, even those which are 
called ‘governors,’ should be ‘apt to teach,’ 
and ‘able to exhort with sound doctrine and 
convince gainsayers,’ and that not only 
privately or in the consistory, but in the 

public assembly also, as the nature of their 
public office requireth” (‘‘ Works,” iii, 28). 
The five Congregationalists who testified in 
the Westminster Assembly said, in their 
‘‘Apologetical Narration”: ‘‘For officers 
and public rulers in the church we set up no 
other but pastors, teachers, ruling elders 
(with us not lay, but ecclesiastic persons 
separated to that service), and deacons 
(Hanbury, ‘‘ Histor. Memorials,” ii, 224). The 





the sea, will cease; the livery-keepers will 
count their harvests; their worn-out horses 
go to dragged-out, desolate death before 
street-cars. Washington, as the world 


lay elder of Presbyterianiam sits in all church 
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pastor was or the teacher, and no less. Jn 
the absen~c of the ‘‘teaching elders” (pastur 
and teacher), the ruling elder presided over 
the worshiping assembly ; and, if he did not 
himself preach (as Elder Brewster id, year 
after year, at Plymouth), it was for him to 
devolve that duty upon somebody else. 

That ‘“‘tri-formed presbytery” in every 
church, instead of the classical presbytery 
over a cluster of churches, was characteristic 
of Congregationalism from the day when 
the earliest Separatiste in England attempted 
to restore the Primitive Church order. Find- 
ing, as they studied the New Testament, a 
plurality of elders or bishops in every 
church, they thought there ought to be a 
similar plurality in every church which they 
might gather. The New England fathers 
learned the same lesson from the Scriptures, 
and instituted their churches, each with its 
plurality of elders. So clear to them was 
the mind of Christ on that subject that 
they incorporated the tri-formed presbytery 
into the Cambridge Platform. 

Behold, then, the first great mutation of 
historic Congregationalism! Where is the 
church that has or thinks of having its 
own plural presbytery? In what church 
does that distinct office exist which in the 
Pilgrim Church was held and magnified by 
Elder Brewster? Instead of the triple elder- 
ship, our churches have now in their govern- 
ment, at the best, a ‘‘one-man power”— 
pastor, teacher, and ruler all condensed 
into one; while those churches which con- 
tent themselves with hired ‘‘supplies,” 
instead of teaching officers, have no elder- 
ship at all. 

Such is the inalienable freedom of Congre- 
gational churches. In two generations after 
the settlement of New England—nay, while 
even the first generation had hardly passed 
away—the triple eldership had almost ceased 
to be. So little do these churches hold 
themselves bound to maintain in any genera- 
tion the opinons or practices of foregoing 
ages. Each church, in each successive age 
—whatever the veneration in which it holds 
the wisdom and godliness of the fathers— 
will judge for itself. This may seem to be 
a dangerous liberty; but I know not who 
can take it away. 

II. Another principle dearly cherished 
by the Congregationalism of two hundred 
years ago was its doctrine concerning 
ordination—a doctrine clearly stated in the 
Cambridge Platform. In that standard 
document ‘‘church officers,” whether 
elders or deacons, ‘‘are not only to be 
chosen by the church, but also to be 
ordained ”’—that is, ordained to their re- 
spective offices—“‘ with imposition of hands 
and prayer ” ; nor does the Platform recognize 
any ordination which is not induction into 
office in some church, or any induction into 
office which is not ordination. ‘‘ This 
ordination,” it proceeds to say, ‘‘ we account 
nothing else but the solemn putting a man 
into his place and office in the church, 
whereunto he had right before by election,” 
and the transaction is expressly likened to 
“the installing of a magistrate in the 
commonwealth.” How careful the authors 
of the Platform were to guard against the 
idea of any ordination other than to some 
office in a congregational church, or of any 
ordination to functions beyond the limits of 
that church and outlasting the tenure of 
that office, they testify by saying: “Church 
officers are officers to one church, even that 
particular church over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made them overseers.” That an 
ordained minster is ‘‘not a minister to one 
congregation only, but to the church uni- 
versal,” they deny and take pains to disprove. 
Nor do they rest there. They describe the 
status of a dismissed pastor by saying: ‘‘ He 
that is clearly loosed from his office relation 
unto that church whereof he was a minister 
cannot be looked upon as an officer, nor 
perform any act of office in any other 
church, unless he be again orderly called 
unto office.” Their doctrine is that as often 
as he passes from one church to another his 
induction into office is an “ordination”; 
and that no harm will be done if “impo- 
sition of hands” is repeated every time. 


to the current notions of both ministers and 
churches, though Dr. Dexter, in his valuable 
book on ‘Congregationalism,” not only 





courts, as representing the laity. The ruling 
elder of ancient Congregationalism was no 


states the old doctrine about ordination, but 
vindicates it against the modern notions. 





more a representative of the people than the 
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bridge Platform were in their graves, per- 
haps even earlier, the practice began to pre- 
vail of omitting the imposition of hands in 
a second ordination. After two or three 
generations more, a second ordination began 
to be called not ordination, but installation. 
Then came the notion, held by some dis- 
tinguished champions of our Denomination, 
that an elected pastor who has not been 
ordained (or, as the Episcopalian phrase is, 
not “‘in holy orders”) must be ‘‘ ordained 
and installed,” inasmuch as ordination is 
what makes a minister, while installation 
makes the minister a pastor. 

Here is a second great mutation of his- 
toric Congregationalism. I am not inquiring 
whether the change has been for the better 
or for the worse. I only call attention to 
the change itself—the great contrast, in this 
respect, between the Congregationalism of 
to-day and the Congregationalism of two 
hundred years ago. Notwithstanding the 
testimony of the Cambridge Platform 
and of all the Congregational fathers (and 
of Dr. Dexter in times more recent), that 
“ ordination is not to go before, but to follow 
election,” and that there is no legitimate 
ordination to any ministry other than that 
of an office in some particular church, we 


have now a numerous class of ‘‘chuchless © 


pastors” whom “‘pastorless churches” hire 
by the month or by the year as ‘‘stated 
supplies.” A theory (protested against by 
antiquarians like Dr. Dexter and myself) 
seems to be gaining ground—a theory that 
by some mystical efficacy of the laying on 
of hands in ordination a man elected to no 
office in any church is empowered to per- 
form certain priestly functions and becomes 
one of the ‘‘churchless pastors.” As t! 
triple eldership in every church was gradu- 
ally superseded by a solitary elder, called a 
pastor, so now the pastoral office seems to 
be dying out, and a “stated supply,” whose 
own the sheep are not and who really holds 
no office in the church, comes in place 
of the old-time elder, who was ordained to 
preside and to teach. Perhaps he writes 
himself pastor; perhaps the people give him 
that title. He has been ordained, and, 
therefore, can administer sacraments. So 
long as he is not installed, he can go when- 
ever he thinks he can do better; and he 
must go. whenever the parishioners think 
they can do better. To some ministers and 
to some parishes this seems a great advan- 
tage. A council to install, followed in 
due time by another to dismiss, costs some- 
thing. 

We conservatives growl at this advancing 
revolution; but we might as well sit on the 
beach with King Canute and bid the advanc- 
ing tide turn back. We may say that the 
churches and the ministers who depart so 
far and persistently from the old paths 
ought to withdraw from the Denomina- 
tion; but (such is our infirmity) they will 
not go. We may tell them that it is dis- 
honorable and even dishonest in them to 
call themselves Congregationalists, while 
they are doing what they can to abolish the 
pastoral office; but in their hearts they will 
silently answer that they wre Congregation- 
alists, and that they are able to discern for 
themselves what things are honest and 
honorable. 

A Presbyterian, rejoicing in his inflexible 
standards of doctrine and of discipline and 
in the power of his judicatories, may tell us 
that this tendency to the substitution of an 
unsettled for a settled ministry demonstrates 
the weakness of our polity. Let us confess 
the fact. Congregationalism is weak to 
suppress or limit, in any Presbyterian way, 
the self-government of its churches. It has 
no sectarian standards. Ancient platforms 
of Cambridge or of the Savoy can only tell 
us what Congregaticnalism was two hundred 
years ago; as the Boston Platform tells us 
what Congregationalism was fourteen years 
“go. So long as our polity acknowledges 
no authority but that of Holy Scripture; so 
long as it acknowledges the duty of every 
church, in every generation, to search the 
Scriptures for itself; so long as it remains 
in the old habit of looking for ‘‘ more truth 
and light yet to break forth out of the Holy 
Word,” so long our historic Congregation- 
alism will be subject to mutations. 


Yet Congregationalism has its own remedy 
for disorderly proceedings in its churches. 
The disorderly church can be ‘‘let alone” 
just as severely as the case may require; and, 
if let alone severely, will drop out of the 
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communion of neighbor churches. The 
disorderly minister can be ‘‘let alone,” to 
drop out of association and fellowship with 
neighbor ministers. Such is the Congre- 
gational method of dealing with churches 
which will not have a settled ministry. 
‘Let them alone.” Begin by refusing to 
invite them to ordaining or installing 
councils. If a church will have no install- 
ation of its own ministers, why should it 
have anything to do with installing.the 
ministers of other churches? If it sends 
away its minister at its own discretion, with- 
out consulting neighbor churches, what has 
it to do with the dismission of a pastor from 
another church? Let such churches alone, 
and they will either reform or drop off. If 
they drop off, they will in time become 
weary of isolation, will find each other out, 
and will become another denomination. Or, 
what is quite as likely, they may claim the 
name and assets of ‘‘ our Denomination,” and 
we conservatives may be the other. 
New Haven, Conn. 





A PRAYER. 


BY RUTH DANA, 


I Bow my head, I bend my knee, 
My prayerful voice goes up to Thee; 
~ Lord, wilt thou hearken unto me ? 


I call Thy name with anguished cry, 
I wait and long for some reply ; 
Lord, give me answer or I die. 


Thou, on thy far-off mercy throne, 
Have pity on my ceaseless moan ; 
Lord, let Thy mercy’s power be shown. 


I pray Thee that Thy spirit may 
Lead me in some diviner way, 
And teach me to forget this day. 


I pray Thee that this grief I know 
May lift me, though I am brought low ; 
May teach me gladness out of woe. 


For Him who for our lives has died, 
For those sad wounds that pierced his side, 
Lord, heal my poor heart crucified ! 





BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS. 
BY “FREEMAN.” 


WHILE a general election was progressing 
in a city of about 15,000 inhabitants, within 
a hundred miles of New York, a candidate 
for a county office (call him ‘‘A”) found 
that his opponents were outhidding him in 
the purchase of votes at his own poll; and, 
as the voters at that poll, if left to their 
natural party affiliations, would give him a 
large majority, the loss of it might probably 
endanger his electian. After watching the 
course of things for a while, he went to the 
principal ‘‘ worker” on the other side, and 
said to him: ‘‘See here, X, you are paying 
too much for votes. I can’t stand it much 
longer, if you are going to pay five dollars 
right along; and we might just as well get 
them for two or three dollars apiece as to 
pay five. Now, you don’t care very much 
about electing your candidate against me, 
and I don’t care about our candidate against 
the man you want to elect [to another 
office]. Let us make up a “ split ticket,” 
with my name and his on it, and then 
‘‘ work” that ticket together. We will give 
five dollars a vote, you pay one-half and I 
the other.” The proposition was accepted. 
The voters were notified. The two men 
took their station by the ballot-box to watch 
each other, and as the procession of free 
and intelligent citizens passed along in single 
file, depositing the ‘‘ split ticket,” each one 
was paid his five dollars, openly and before 
the very faces of the judges of election, without 
a word of protest or remonstrance. This 
was the atrocious part of the business. The 
amusing part followed. As soon asthe new 
arrangement was fairly under way, ‘‘X” 
sent messengers to the other polls in the city 
to give out word that ‘‘ A” was “‘ selling out” 
the minor candidate on the same ticket; 
whereupon the friends of the latter began 
vigorously to ‘‘cut” “A,” and it is satisfac- 
tory to add he was defeated. 

What proportion of voters are open to 
bribery, and at what price? Some inciden- 
tal light has been thrown upon this question 
in the course of statements already made. 
In one instance of actual count it was 
found that 58 per cent. of the votes cast 
were bought by one party or the other; and 
in another locality a prominent official 
estimated the proportion at two-thirds. In 





still another locality, containing about 
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eighteen hundred voters, the writer recently 
fell in with a gentleman well known to him 
as an active and well-informed politician, 
who had been several years in official posi- 
tion. The conversation turning upon poli- 
tics, general and local, and upon a certain 
election, the writer asked: ‘Did your 
people spend much money in that election?” 
“Yes” was the reply. ‘‘The other side 
had about three thousand dollars; and, of 
course, we had to have about the same 
amount to offset theirs.” Not long after, 
meeting another active politician and 
official from the same _ neighborhood 
and belonging to the same _ political 
party as the former, the writer in- 
quired of him: ‘“‘How many of your 
voters can be bought?” ‘‘Oh!” said he, with 
an air of the most commonplace uncon- 
cern, ‘‘ about five hundred.” ‘‘ What! Five 
hundred can be bought out of eighteen hun- 
dred?” ‘* Yes; not less than that number.” 
‘‘At how much apiece?” ‘‘ About three 
dollars—from two to three.” Now it will 
be observed that these two estimates differ 
widely. According to the latter, only about 
fifteen hundred dollars would be needed to 
secure the entire purchasable vote of that 
locality; or, if we assume a doubling of the 
price, in the competition of a hotly-con- 
tested election, three thousand dollars would 
suffice. But, according to the other esti- 
mate, about six thousand dollars was actual- 
ly spent at one such election; and the gen- 
tleman giving that information was in a 
position to know the facts. This leaves a 
discrepancy of three thousand dollars to be 
accounted for, which may be done in two 
or three ways. We may suppose that a 
considerable portion of it was used for gen- 
eral expenses; but one thousand dollars 
there would have been ample for that pur- 
pose. Or, we may assume that when the 
funds were abundant a larger proportion 
than usual ‘‘stuck to the hands” of those 
who had the handling of it. And, as that is 
one of the stock complaints among men 
who furnish money for such purposes, sup- 
pose another thousand dollars to have been 
absorbed in that way. There is still a thou- 
sand dollars to be accounted for; and the 
fair conclusion would be either that more 
than five hundred voters were bought or 
that they received more than three dollars 
apiece. 

In another locality, and at a time when 
funds were scarce, a young man boasted 
that he had bought votes freely (toward the 
close of the day) at seventy-five cents apiece. 
The poor fellows had stood around all day, 
waiting for the market to advance; but 
were finally compelled to sell themselves for 
that paltry sum or go home—thirsty. Even 
at that rate the young man’s money gave 
out; and he lamented that he was obliged to 
sec many good votes left out of the box, 
which were as eager to go in, for a consid- 
eration, as he was to put them in. 


A well-informed and prominent citizen of 
Indianapolis said to the writer that there 
.were in that city two thousand voters who 
could be bought, at any ordinary election, 
for one dollar apiece. The vote of the city 
last fall, if memory serves, was not over ten 
thousand. 

At a polling-place not far from New York 
City sixty-six votes were bought at a given 
election at an aggregate outlay of one hun- 
dred dollars, with promises (made to be 
broken) amounting to one hundred and 
seventy-five more. 

In a thriving rural town of Connecticut 
two neighbors, A and B, quarreled over an 
article of property, in which each claimed 
an equal interest, but which had been seized 
and appropriated by A to his own use. 
The quarrel became a standing feud; and 
B, the wronged party, dying, his son, ©, 
succeeded to his property and his desire for 
revenge. Ata late election A was a candi- 
date for office, and C rejoiced that his time 
for paying off at least a part of the old 
score had finally come. Both belonged to 
the same political party, and it soon became 
rumored about that C would ‘‘ not support 
the regular candidate.” One of the party 
managers undertook to ascertain the reason; 
and C finally told him the story of his fath- 
er’s ancient grievance, adding: ‘I can’t con- 
scientiously vote for a man who will do so 
mean and dishonest a thing as that.” ‘‘ Well, 
now,” asked the political ‘‘ mutual friend,” 
how much do you think was the amount of 





dollars,” replied C. ‘‘ Well,” said the mu 
tual friend, ‘‘we will pay you that, to 
make up your loss to you, and you go and 
vote for the party ticket.” This was to C 
an agreeable and unexpected mode of satis- 
fying his ‘‘conscientious” scruples. He 
took the money and voted for the hated can- 
didate. Like his father before him, he was 
a man in comfortable circumstances, of 
good repute in the community, and an influ- 
ential member of its principal church. 
SE 


COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 
Vii. 

THEORIES AND DREAMS: PLATO, 8IB 

THOMAS MOORE, CAMPANELLA., 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LLD. 


THE communities hitherto noticed had at 
their foundation no direct purpose of acting 
upon general society or upon the state. 
Their object, rather, was to keep away from 
their members the influences of the outside 
world as far as possible, and in all liberty to 
develop their own social and religious views. 
To society, as at present constituted, they 
entertained no such hatred, indeed, as the 
most modern Socialists feel. They thought 
only that they had rearhed a better form of 
society; one which it would not be possible 
for all men to adopt; one that all men would 
not willingly adopt. Their plans thus ended 
in a great degree with themselves and with 
separation from the rest of mankind. 

But might not principles similar to theirs, 
in some respects, be carried out upon a 
larger scale and by the state itself? In every 
old society there have been and must per- 
haps always be evils growing out of insti- 
tutions as old and as much revered as the 
state. There is, especially in a society which 
is growing corrupt in consequence of its 
prosperity, and which is advanced enough 
in reflection to think upon the causes of so- 
cial evils, a tendency to search for some 
cure of these evils which lies beyond the 
reach of individuals and can enly be applied 
by the highest authority. And it is not 
strange that inexperienced, speculative 
thinkers, who saw how much evil arose from 
private property, from family life, from the 
unrestricted action of the individual, should 
seek fora cure of such evil in a complete 
transformation of society. Men are not 
just. The city or the state is not a unity; 
but is split up by factions and strifes of 
classes. How can such evils be removed by 
the state itself, the only power sufficient for 
the undertaktng? Such questions would be 
asked not so much by men of an ordinary 
stamp as by those who had strong moral 
sensibilities and a high ideal of the ends 
aimed at by life inthe world. If such men 
had a practical spirit and any hope of suc- 
cess, they would become reformers. If 
they were of another sort, they would con- 
struct Utopias. 

Plato has left in his ‘‘ Republic” an image 
of a state which is intended to set forth the 
reign of justice in a community. Whether 
it was to him a mere Utopia, or whether it 
was something more, has been long made a 
question. His scholar, Aristotle, treats his 
means for attaining to the great end of 
political justice as if they were to be real- 
ized in an actual state. On the other hand, in 
his ‘‘Book of Laws” there is another repub- 
lic contemplated—one in which the ordinary 
relations of society are to be protected and 
defended; in which, on the existing basis, 
society is to be made as just, pure, and rev- 
erential as laws and institutions can make 
it. Taking the two works together, we 
must either say that Plato regarded the pic- 
ture of a just state which appears in his 
“Republic” as a mere illustration of the same 
harmonious action which can be traced in 
the just individual, or we must say that he 
regarded his institutions in the “Republic” as 
desirable in themselves, and saw nothing 
immoral in them so long as they conduced 
to the common good, to the unity and ex- 
emption from selfishness in the classes of 
which his ‘‘ Republic” consists. That this 
last explanation is the true one appears 
from a passage in the ‘“Laws,” where he says 
that the first or best state and the best laws 
would be found where “nothing existed 
that is separate and not common; where 
wives were common and children and every- 
thing that could be used.” “Such a state, 
whether gods or children of gods inhabited 
it, would be a happy abode.” But the state 
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immortality and the first in a second class. 
So, then, to some degree we must make the 
genial philosopher responsible and deserv 
ing of Aristotle’s severe rebukes 


The state, however, in the ‘‘ Republic” is 
not expressed in all its features. The 
classes are three in number—the rulers, the 
guards, and the workingman, or artificers 
and cultivators; answering to the reason, 
the soul as the seat of courage and feeling, 
and to desire or the desires. And, as the 
regular action of each of these departments 
of the spiritual being insures right conduct 
or justice, so the right action, unity, and 
justice of the state is preserved by the orders 
of society, each fulfilling its part. But 
Plato, in developing his subject, says very 
little in regard to the first or the third class. 
The former would, of course, be small, and 
its recruits were to be taken from the most 
trusty among the guards. The third class 
may, for aught that appears, own property, 
live in families, and be like the same class 
in other commonwealths; and if among 
their children some should show conspic- 
uous ability, they are to be transferred to 
the class of guards, as also if there are chil- 
dren of the guards who fall below the qual- 
ities proper for that class, they are to be 
thrust down into the third class, for we 
sometimes find, says Plato, that a golden 
father has an iron son. 

The guards themselves, whose especial 
office it is to protect the state from foreign 
enemies and from domestic seditions, are to 
have no houses, nor lands, nor anything 
which they can call theirown. The women 
who are selected to continue the race of the 
guards are to be wives of no one in partic- 
lar, but of the whole class; and care is to be 
taken by the rulers that, when children are 
born to this or that woman, no one of the 
guards shall be able to say: This child is 
mine. All the children belong to all; and 
thus separate and exclusive relations to 
wives and children, the causes of disunion 
in a state, are to be obliterated. 

The criticisms of Aristotle on this kind of 
polity show not only how Plato failed to 
gain his end; how he would destroy the state 
by removing differences; and how that in 
which the greatest numbers share receives 
the least care from each; but also how ab- 
horrent this scheme was to the Greek mind. 
That such changes in society could be seri- 
ously proposed isto be accounted for by 
the prevailing Greek view that the state had 
nearly unrestricted power; that it was the 
sovereign, which held the fortunes and des- 
tinies of the citizens in its hands. That 
they had little chance of being accepted may 
be gathered from the ridicule which they 
met with from the leading comic poet of 
Athens. 

The Republic of Plato may have sug- 
gested the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, 
written in Latin, and first published in or 
varlier than the year 1516, in the first part of 
the reign of Henry VIII and before the 
author had come into political importance. 
It is, perhaps, to be regarded as a mere 
dream; for, at the close of the work, it is 
said by one of the interlocutors: ‘‘ If, on the 
one hand, I cannot adhere to all that has 
been said by Hythlodeus [the discoverer of 
the Island of Utopia], on the other, I readily 
confess that there are among the Utopians 
many things which I could wish to see 
established in our cities. I wish this more 
than I hope for it.” The name Utopia, also, 
meaning no place, seems to point at some- 
thing outside of the real world; the imagin- 
ary seat of an imaginary republic. Some of 
his sentiments were either mere fancies or 
were belied by his conduct afterward. Thus 

il] religions are equally tolerated and equally 
bound to tolerate one another. Pure deism 
is the predominant faith; but those who 
deny the being of God or the immortality of 
the soul are incapacitated for holding office. 
This book was printed but a year or so be- 
fore the first outbreak of the Reformation; 
yet its author, when he became chancellor, 

fourteen years afterward, consented to 

measures of severity against the Protestants. 
The Utopia opens with a sad account of 
the social state of England, which is at- 
tributable to the number of non-producers 
to the rich who take from the poor, to the 
idle who prevent the industrious from pros- 
pering. To this the speaker who had dis- 
covered Utopia replies that in all states 
where individual property exists, where 
everything is measured by money, justice 








can never reign nor secure the public pros- 
perity. To establish a just balance in 
human affairs, property must be abolished. 
As long as this right lasts, the largest and 
best class can only bear the burden of un 
rest, misery, and sorrow. Palliatives for 
this may be found—such as laws fixing a 
maximum of possessions in land or money; 
but they cannot remove the evil so long as 
individual property exists. The sole rem- 
edy is community of goods, such as pre- 
vails in Utopia. 

In this island, separated from the main 
land by an artificial channel, there is a cap- 
ital, with fifty-four other towns, all built on 
.the same plan and calculated for 6,000 fam- 
ilies, with many large farmhouses scattered 
through the country and able to accomodate 
at least forty persons. All the inhabitants 
must work on the farm or in some branch 
of industry; and, as no one can be idle, a 
day’s work consisting of six hours will suf- 
fice for all the wants of the island. Then 
the rest of the day may be devoted to study 
in the public colleges, and the evening to 
recreation. 

In the island markets for provisions are 
established, and public magazines for man- 
ufactures. Every head of a family finds 
there, without cost, all necessary articles. 
Meals are takenin common. ‘There are also 
common hospitals and common nurseries, 
where mothers may nurse their children. 
Marriage is the law and usage of the land; 
but the number of children in separate 
dwellings is equalized by taking away the 
excess from one family and placing them in 
another. 

Money is unknown among the Utopians 
except as an aid to external intercourse. 
Nor is traveling into the interior allowed, 
except by permission of the magistrates; in 
which case the traveler pays for the con- 
veyance and provisions furnished to him 
by laboring wherever he stops. 

The government is simple. Every thirty 
families choose a magistrate; every ten of 
these divisions a superior magistrate; and a 
prince is elected by the inferior magistrates 
out of four candidates proposed by the 
people. Every town sends three deputies to 
a legislature, invested with legislative powers 
and sitting at the capital. The magistrates 
have it for their principal office to keep 
people at work. But would the system en- 
courage work or idleness? This important 
inquiry is proposed in the course of the 
dialogue, but meets with no sufficient 
answer. 

I have mentioned some of the details of 
More’s plan, because the Socialists of the 
more modern times have seen the same diffi- 
culties and proposed some of the same ex 
pedients for their removal. The Utopia 
may be regarded as written long before the 
era when social changes were called for 
with a loud voice, yet as foreseeing the 
course which such changes would take. 


Another ideal reformer, more according 
to Plato’s pattern, Thomas Campanella, 
flourished about a century after More, his 
“City of the Sun” having just been published 
in 1628. This man, a learned philosopher of 
Italy and a Dominican monk, incurred the 
jealousy of the Spaniards, and was sen- 
tenced, after being put seven times to the 
rack, to perpetual imprisonment; but was 
liberated after some twenty-six years of con- 
finement, and spent the end of his life in 
France. There is little in his communistic 
scheme that is worthy of notice, and it has 
had little influence on the minds of men 
disposed to speculate in that direction. In 
fact, it has been rescued from oblivion only 
in comparatively recent times. As an- 
other has remarked: ‘‘The monastery is 
the type of the social organization which 
he extols; the pontifical power and 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy serve as the 
basis of the government of his new 
society.” The two main points of his sys- 
tem are community of property and of 
wives, and a government lodged in the 
hands of philosophers; in both of which he 
follows Plato. In regard to the first, he 
perceives the connection between the ab- 
olition of private property and the abolition 
of the family. He says, in a passage which 
I borrow from another, that ‘the spirit of 
property increases among us only because 
we have a house, a wife, and children of 
our own. Thence comes selfishness, for, in 
order to raise a son to honors and riches 





and to make him heir of a great fortune, we 
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dilapidate the public treasure, if we can | trail by the burning of the settlers’ cabins 


control others by our wealth and power; or, 
if we are feeble, poor, and of an obscure 
family, we become avaricious, perfidious, 
hypocrites.” And, in carrying out this kind 
of community, he follows Plato in endeavor- 
ing to improve the breed of men by meas- 
ures of government, expressing his astonish- 
ment that races of animals should receive 
attention in this respect, while the race of 
men is neglected. 

Companella carries his dread of property 
even beyond the points above spoken of. 
No one has a fixed abode. Every six 
months the magistrates determine the 
district or circle, the house and chamber, 
which each one is to occupy, apparently, 
lest there should be any local attachments, 
any home feeling. All the mechanic arts 
are common to both sexes. All products 
are distributed by the magistrates in propor- 
tion to each one’s needs. As for the amount 
of these needs, since the inhabitants all take 
avow of frugality and poverty, and it is 
supposed by Campanella that four hours 
work daily will be adequate for their supply, 
they cannot be very great. 

The magistrates in this republic are all to 
be philosophers, according to Plato’s noted 
words, in the ‘‘ Republic,” that until kings 
become philosophers, or philosophers become 
kings, there can be no end of evils in polit- 
ical communities. The supreme magistrate 
is the most eminent philosopher in the City 
of the Sun, and has the title of the Sun, or 
the great metaphysician. Under him three 
magistrates—answering to the three attri- 
butes of power, wisdom, and love in the indi- 
vidual man—preside respectively over war, 
over science, and over industry and the 
arts. Under these and chosen by them 
there is a great body of officers, distin- 
guished for some kind of knowledge, and 
chosen by the great metaphysician and his 
three ministers. They are invested with 
very great executive powers, uniting with 
these religious authority also, even that of 
holding auricular confession. Thus a thor- 
ough despotism, the only government possi- 
ble in a communistic society, if it can sub- 
sist, is established. 

Why he should want a religious autocrat 
for his Utopia we can explain; but his union 
of the two powers, so contrary to Catholic 
doctrine, his doctrine of marriage, so un- 
Christian, and the modicum of freedom 
provided for his republic, when he suffered 
so much from despotism himself, make him 
arare specimenin the history of philoso- 
phers. 





THE SLAUGHTER AT FORT ROBIN- 
SON. 


BY THE REV. C. T. MELVIN. 


PRESIDENT BARTLETY?’s vivid picture of 
the ‘‘affair” at Hort Robinson is as remark- 
able for its omission of leading facts as 
for his evident desire to furnish an answer 
to his question: ‘‘ Which were the Savages?” 
The great void he has left in the narrative, 
which an impartial record would fill, might 
pass without notice, were it not preceded by 
the statement that this is ‘ perhaps a fair 
specimen of our relations to the Indians.” 
To allow that picture to stand asa faithful 
statement of the case, and make such a 
fractional exhibit represent the workings of 
a system, is too much to let pass without 
protest. 

Admitting the inhumanity of that officer, 
who deemed cold and starvation suitable 
appliances of discipline to subjugate refrac- 
tory prisoners, and denouncing his conduct 
with all the satire of which President Bart- 
lett is master, there are other facts which 
need statement, or his picture is inaccurate. 
It would seem that his sources of information 
must have been quite extensive, since he 
has been informed both of the fact and 
alleged cause of these Indians leaving their 
reservation, and many and minute incidents 
in the conduct of our troops at the final 
outbreak. Was he ignorant or did he for- 
get the fact that these were remnants of a 
band who had for weeks spread desolation 
and terror on the frontiers of Kansas and 
Nebraska? Had he never noticed or had it 
slipped his mind that murder, torture, and 
rapine had been the order of march with 
these same Cheyennes, from their escape 
from the reservation, early in September, 
down to the day of their capture? For be- 
tween 400 and 500 miles they marked their 











and the slaughtered victims of their bloody 
rage. Children, maidens, women on their 
sick-beds were the victims of their horrid 
lust. The slain, the ravished were num- 
bered by scores, and among the last was, at 
least, one child of nine years. 

Had it escaped the keen notice of Pres- 
ident Bartlett that the phrase ‘caught 
away from their reservation” means that 
this awful career was stopped—first by a 
desperate battle, and then by their capture. 
The impression of a hungry band roam- 
ing the prairies for food, caught in that 
laudable and peaceful undertaking, frozen 
and starved because they would not go 
back, their women and children massacred 
with deliberate intent when the prisoners rise 
upon their guards, dissolves into vapor. 
They went forth from the reservation intent 
on war. They were found with war in their 
hands, when captured. Government had 
ordered them to their reservation; and they 
refused to go. The writer has no wish to 
palliate the cruel expedient of the com- 
mander by a plea of inability to enforce his 
order with the force at command; but, with 
that exception, what else could have been 
done by our troops that was not 
done? 


The struggle sook place at ten o’clock at 
night. It was a struggle as to whether 
these murderous bands should continue at 
their work, and our men themselves be 
annihilated. A ‘‘ squaw’s attire” is noteasy 
to be known by daylight; much less in the 
smoke and confusion of a night’s battle. 
The ‘‘gray hairs” of an Indian are not 
readily visible, even at that hour, by the 
flash of guns. Passing by the fact, which 
may somewhat subtract from our sympathy, 
that these same women added torture to the 
shuddering victims of their lord’s sated 
outrage, while on the bloody march, there 
is everything to show that our troops would, 
if they could, have spared those whom the 
selfish stoicism of the desperate braves 
forced to the same doom. It is by no means 
certain that the offer of food to the women 
and children, if accepted, might not have 
saved every life whose sacrifice is thus de- 
plored. Let us discriminate fairly. The 
battle, the capture, slaughter to repel the 
last furious outbreak were the needful and, 
indeed, the only means of dealing with this 
band of murderers and ravishers consistent 
with justice and safety. That in the dark- 
ness and uproar of a night conflict the non- 
combatants mingled with the warriors share 
their fate is, indeed, pitiable, but an inevi- 
table necessity. The one criminal blunder 
of the captain in command may have pre- 
cipitated the issue; but, although avoided, 
could not have evaded the desperate con- 
flict. This whole occurrence is charged to the 
present Indian ‘‘system,” whose overthrow 
has been made the basis of an impassioned 
appeal to some one to write an exhaustive 
resumé of the wrongs inflicted on the In- 
dian. Certainly this one act of brutality is 
not chargeable to the system. As to every 
other feature of the affair, what other 
course could have been chosen which would 
not have let loose the murderous band 
for fresh outrages? This must be when 
Indians take the war-path. They must 
fee) the iron hand of Government. It is 
fashionable to inveigh against the present 
system in our treatment of the Indian; 
but it is because every lover of humanity 
taking that ground is really ignorant of its 
workings. It is not the policy of fifty years 
ago, nor of ten years ago; but a recent pol- 
foy—kind, yet firm, growing toward perma- 
nence. It aims at every result stated in the 
the last paragraph of the President’s article. 
It proposes to aid and it does aid with imple- 
mets and supplies those tribes which make 
the least movement toward the arts of hus- 
bandry. But when, repudiating this kindly 
help, they take the war-path, the severest 
and most repressive measures are in the 
interests of a genuine humanity. The writer 
has no sympathy with much of the Indian- 
hating spirit of the frontier; but presents 
these facts with the strong conyiction that 
uothins can be more harmful to the Indian 
or retard the present progress in the work 
of his civilization than the overthrow, rather 
than the perfection, of the present system, 
or making it chargeable with every excess 
of an army officer or every abuse ip 
administration. 

ATzumon, N. H. 
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THE SILVER LAW AND THE PUBLIC 
DEBT. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


Tne law of February 28th, 1878, authoriz- 
ing the coinage of the silver dollar of 412 1-2 
grains, provides that the dollars thus coined, 
‘together with all silver dollars heretofore 
coined by the United States, of like weight 
and fineness, shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract.” 

The exception here made would have 
heen real, if not positively stated in the law. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the cases of Bronson v. Rodes, 7 Wall., 229, 
of Butler v. Horwitz, 7 Wall., 258, of Dewing 
v. Sears, 11 Wall., 379, and of Trebilock v. 

Wilson, 12 Wall., 687, held that lawful con- 
tracts, expressly mentioning the kind of 
money in which they are to be liquidated, 
are to be enforced according to their terms. 
The theory of this ruling, as stated .by 
Chief-Justice Chase, in the first of these 
cases, is the following: ‘‘It is the appropri- 
ate function of courts of justice to enforce 
contracts according to the lawful intent and 
understanding of the parties.” A contract 
for payment in gold dollars, or in silver 
dollars, or in legal-tender notes is a lawful 
one, and must, hence, be liquidated by the 
payment specified. This is the law of the 
land by the judgment of its highest tribunal; 
and no special enactment is needed to 
make it operative. 

Two classes of silver dollars are referred 
to in the Silver Law: the first embracing 
those coined under its authority and 
dependent upon it for their Jegal-tender 
character; the second embracing those of 
like weight and fineness previously coined 
by the United States and made a legal 
tender by the law authorizing their coinage. 
The latter dollars had never been dispos- 
sessed of this property by legislation; and, 
hence, they would have been just what they 
are now, without any reference to them in 
the Silver Law. 

The character assigned to both classes of 
dollars is that of an unlimited legal tender, 
‘‘at their nominal value,” in reference to 
“fall debts and dues, public and private,” 
with the exception stated. This undoubtedly 
makes the silver dollar legally applicable to 
the payment of the debt of the United 
States, so far as this debt is not expressly 
excepted by the terms of the contract. 
And, in order to judge properly of this uppli- 
cation of the Silver Law, we need to take 
note of the following circumstances under 
which it was passed: 

1. The Coinage Act of 1878 provided for 
the discontinuance of the silver dollar of 
412 1-2 grains; and no such dollars had been 
coined subsequently thereto, and but few of 
those previously coined had escaped the 
melting-pot. Such dollars did not exist in 
sufficient quantity to be made the medium 
of paying the obligations of the Govern- 
ment, and until the enactment of the Silver 
Law there was no provision for their coin- 
age. The actual situation of the country 
was then practically what it would have 
been if the silver dollar had never been 
known to our coinage system, and gold 
coins had been the only unlimited legal 
tender ever in use among the people. Legis. 
lation and fact had placed the country in 
this position in respect to its money. 

2. The Government had for many years 
before the war, and also during and since 
the war, discharged all its coin contracts by 
payment in gold coins, having prior to the 
war collected all its revenue in such coins, 
and during and since the war collected its 
customs duties in the same. Long years of 
practice had given a gold import to the term 
“coin” in the usage of the Government, and 
in the understanding of its creditors and of 
the people generally. No fact in history is 
better attested than this fact. 

%. It is well known that when the Silver 
Law was passed, authorizing the coinage of 
adollar that had become practically obso- 
lete, and making it an unlimited legal 
tender, the bullion value of the dollar was 
more than six per cent. less than its stamped 
value, and that both houses of Congress 
were aware of this fact, and persistently 
voted down all motions that proposed so to 
Increase the silver content in the dollar as to 
make it equal to gold, which was then the 
Generally recognized standard of the com- 


mercial world, and had been such in this 
country for more than forty years. This is 
the first instance in modern times, so far as 
we know, in which a government professing 
to be civilized has authorized an unlimited 
legal-tender coin with a bullion value far 
below its stamped or mint value, and with 
its eyes broadly open to the fact at the time; 
and it is to be hoped that it will be the last 
instanee of the kind. Such legislation is 
not regul@ting the value of money, but 
rather falsifying it, as was justly said by 
Senator Bayard, when the subject was under 
discussion in the Senate of the United 
States. It violates a fundamental principle 
in respect to a metallic money standard, 
which is that its stamped value and its 
bullion value should correspond with each 
other. 

4. The Government of the United States 








was at the time a debtor by more than two 
thousand millions of dollars, nearly the 
whole of which had been contracted during 
and since the war, and while the standard 
of gold was the one in universal use in all 
coin contracts and coin payments. These 
debt obligations were expressed in dollars; 
aad as they matured, whether in the form of 
principal or interest, they had uniformly 
‘been recognized as gold obligations and 
paid in gold. The Silver Law, however, 
theoretically scales down all these obliga- 
tions to the level of the then non-existent 
and obsolete silver dollar, by providing for 
the coinage of such a dollar and giving to 
the Government the option of paying its 
debts therein. That such payment has not 
been actually made is due to the fact that 
sufficient dollars to do the work have not been 
in existence, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has chosen not to claim the option 
which the law gives him. He has been 
wiser than the law; yet this does not alter 
the character of the law or make it any 
better. 

5. Congress, by the Act of March 18th, 
1869, declared that the interest and the non- 
interest-bearing obligations of the Govern 
ment should, unless otherwise expressly 
provided in the law authorizing them, be 
payable ‘‘in coin or its equivalent.” The 
term ‘‘coin,” as here used, refers to the 
legal-tender coin of the United States; and, 
as it was used by Congress and understood 
by the people, it meant the current coin of 
the United States—that in which coin con- 
tracts had been universally made and paid— 
and this was gold coin, and not silver dol- 
lars. The reason for this limitation in the 
import of the term lies in the fact that 
gold coin was the only full legal-tender coin 
then in use, or that had been in use for more 
than thirty years, by either the Government 
or the people. Such a fact naturally and 
properly gave a construction to the term, 
Long usage had fixed its meaning. 

6. Congress, in the Refunding Act of July 
14th, 1870, authorizing the issue, sale, and 
exchange of a new set of bonds, for the 
purpose of funding the public debt at a 
cheaper rate of interest, expressly declared 
that the bonds so issued should be payable, 
principal and interest, ‘‘in coin of the 
present standard value.” The design of this 
provision was to assure the purchaser of the 
new bonds that the Government would pay 
the principal and interest in money having 
the same standard value‘as that which it 
received, and, of course, that it would not 
by law depreciate the money. The _pro- 
vision is a contract with the purchaser or 
holder of these bonds that, when they 
mature for payment, he shall get back his 
money of the same weight and fineness, 
ounce for ounce. It is a fact that ‘for 
nearly thirty-six years previous to the 
passage of the Refunding Act gold had 
been generally recognized, particularly in 
Europe,” where it was hoped to make a large 
sale of these bonds, ‘‘as the actual monetary 
standard of this country, and the silver 
dollar was considered practically obsolete.” 
Congress, when passing the law, was fully 
cognizant of this fact, and by passing it 
pledged the good faith and honor of the 
Government to maintain the construction 
then placed upon the language of the law. 

7. The bonds issued under the Refunding 
Act had been sold and paid for on the basis 
of the gold standard. This was axacted by 
the Government. Not a dollar was paid in 
silver. Some of these bonds were issued 
and sold for gold prior to the Coinage Act 











of February 12th, 1978, by which the coin- 





age of silver dollars was discontinued; and 
in his report of December 8d, 1877, the 
Secretary of the Treasury informed Con- 
gress that $592,990,700 of these bonds had 
been so issued and sold since the passage of 
the Act, and when the purchasers had a 
conclusive reason in the law for assuming 
that the bonds, principal and interest, were 
payable only in the kind of money with 
which they were purchased, when there 
were no silver legal-tender coins in which to 
pay them, and when the law expressly 
declared that no such coins should be 
minted. The bonds sold before and after 
the Coinage Act of 1873 were not only 
bought with gold by their original pur- 
chasers; but many of them had passed from 
hand to hand in the general market, and 
had been paid for in gold. They were 
deemed to be gold bonds. 

8. Moreover, after the silver question 
began to be agitated, the inquiry was raised 
as to the money in which these bonds, then 
offered for sale, would be paid; and in 
regard to this point the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his report of December 3d, 
1877, informed Congress that he issued an 
official letter, in which he declared “that, as 
the Government exacts in payment for 
these bonds their face value in gold coin, it 
was not anticipated that any future legis- 
lation of Congress, or any action of any 
department of the Government, would 
sanction or tolerate the redemption of the 
principal of these bonds, or the payment of 
the interest thereon, in coin of less value 
than the coin authorized by law at the time 
of their issue—being gold coin.” The Secre 
tary added that ‘‘the general confidence of 
the public that so just a principle of good 
faith would be observed by the Government, 
no doubt, largely contributed to the success 
of the loan.” The plain fact is that the 
executive branch of the Government, in 
offering the loan to the public, gave what 
was accepted as a reasonable assurance that 
the money borrowed in gold would be paid 
in gold of the same stiidard value, Such 
was the understanding of the negotiating 
parties. 

These are the circumstances under which 
the Silver Law was passed; and the only 
just conclusion therefrom is that the good 
faith and honor of the United States are 
sacredly pledged to the payment of its 
bonded and legal-tender debt in the coin 
that was the current legal-tender coin when 
the debt was contracted, and was then 
understood hy all parties to be the medium 
of payment. Any legislation that scales 
down this payment is a fraud. It is a 
breach of faith perpetrated by a debtor who 
happens to be clothed with legislative power, 
and who exercises that power in his own 
interests and against the rights of the 
creditor. A nation that does this justly 
forfeits its character for integrity ; and this is 
precisely the position in which the Silver 
Law has placed the United States before the 
nations of the earth. 


We are aware that, in reply to this reason- 
ing, it is said that the silver dollars author- 
ized by and issued under the Coinage Act 
of 1837 were an unlimited legal tender by 
law at the time when the loans of the Govern- 
ment were authorized; that this property 
had never been taken from them; and, 
hence, that it was at the option of the 
tovernment to pay the loans in either silver 
or gold dollars. Such is the substance of 
Senator Matthews’s resolution and speech in 
the Senate of the United States on this 
subject. 

This position we regard as the sheerest 
technical quibble to which even a third-rate 
pettifogger ever resorted. The Honorable 
Senator knows that there were no silver 
dollars in existence with which to pay these 
leans, and that after the Coinage Act of 
1878 there could be none unless the law 
was changed. He knows that gold was the 
current legal-tender coin at the time, and 
universally so regarded and used. He 
knows that the silver dollar of 412 1-2 
grains was, urftil the great decline in the 
price of silver, worth more than the gold 
dollar; and for this reason was not and for a 
long series of years had not been the dollar 
of use. He knows too that this decline 
made the silver dollar Jess valuable than the 
gold dollar. And yet, in these circum- 
stances, Congress, in the enactment of the 
Silver Law, seizes upon this decline as the 





option as to payment which was legally 
surrendered in 1878, which, as a matter of 
fact, the Government had not exercised for 
more than forty years, and which it could 
not exercise without resuming the manu- 
facture of silver dollars. Congress refused 
to make an honest silver dollar, one that in 
weight would correspond with the value of 
the gold dollar which had been the dollar of 
long-standing use, and insisted upon repro- 
ducing a practically obsolete coin, that had 
not been in use, and upon giving to that 
coin a legal-tender power far above its 
actual value—not by mistake as to this value, 
but with a full knowledge of the fact. 

What is this, in moral estimation? Upon 
the theory of calling a spade a spade, the 
most appropriate term for the thing is 
rascality through the forms of law, sought 








occasion for re-establishing and restoring an 


to be concealed by a technical plea that for- 
gets all the facts and ignores all the equities 
in the case. This is a hard word to apply to 
an act of Congress; yet it is a fitting term for 
the Silver Law. The moral features and 
practical effect of the Act are just what 
they would have been if the United States 
had never before either authorized or coined 
a solitary silver dollar, and had by the law 
introduced and given legal-tender efficacy 
to an absolutely new coin of less value than 
the one in current use. 





DEATH-TRAPS AND FEVER-DENS 
IN CITY SLUMS. 


A LECTURE. 


BY THB REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 





| Delivered tn Tremont Temple, Boston, Feb. 17th.) 
PreLupe.—Tae CustomM-Housg CHANGES. 


Tux great gates of the ocean at New. York, 
on which po hands but those of the nation 
should ever be laid, have been swung to and 
fro by merely partisan politicians, until their 
creaking has aroused Executive remonstrance 
from Washington. Sixty-five per cent. of the 
imports and fifty of the exports of the whole 
country pass through New York Harbor. The 
New York custom-house collects two-thirds of 
the whole customs revenue of the nation. Here 
is a chance for spoils. Not a little oiling has 
been applied to these commercial gates by 
henchmen who clamor for harmony, lest the 
New York State vote be lost in some closely- 
contested presidential election. In spite of 
these oleaginous thieves, the truth at last is 
told concerning the New York custom-house 
by a President who, in this attack on the abuses 
of the civil service, is supported not by his own 
party exclusively, but by the best men of all 
political parties in the United States. It is evi- 
dent that not New York State only, and not 
only the circle of towns that have their trade 
centering at the mouth of the Hudson, but the 
whole country is interested in having this giant 
custom-house managed on business principles, 
What has the President told us? His official 
language is very grave and ifs likely to be re- 
membered in history. It is the fact, the Pres- 
ident affirms, that the men appointed to man- 
age this custom-house have “regarded the 
duties of the offices held by them as subordinate 
in importance to their partisan work ”’ as lead- 
ers of a political party in New York City and 
State. The President assures the Senate that 
they have made the custom-house “‘ a center of 
political management.”? Everybody knows that 
this is the truth, and that it is important truth, 
and that it requires courage to proclaim it in a 
presidential message. An Executive order, 
sustained by the Senate, has been issued 
changing the New York custom-house from a 
headquarters of partisan political enterprises 
into a place of business for the commerce of 
the nation. [Loud applause.) 

Goldwin Smith has affirmed that under party 
government a nation very rarely hears the truth 
on politics, except from men who have no 
aspiration for high office. The leaders of our 
political parties are ali of them aspirants for 
high office, and it is only now and then, when a 
politician who is a leader happens to be also a 
statesman, that we obtain from him the undis- 
torted truth. The platform, the pulpit, and 
the independent press are to be looked to for 
frank discussion of the highest moral issues of 
public affairs, where partisan interests and per- 
sonal selfishness warp the opinions and espe- 
cially the public expressions of partisan lead- 
ers. 

Our political system is so arranged that a 
local evil may easily have a national effect. 
An election in ongastate may decide a presti- 
dential contest ; and so what are supposed to 
be general interests may require silence as to 
some local evil. It may be that only one 
pebble is in the shoe of the nation; and yet the 
weight of the whole body politic is sometimes 
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thrown on the shoe containing that single 
pebble, and on that part of the shoe in which 
«ne pebble lies! On the California coast there 
is a pebble which we call the Chinese question ; 
and just now the gigantic forms of the Dem- 
ocratic and the Republican parties rise on tip- 
toe and stand on that pebble., The pain that 
results shoots through every limb of the body 
politic. Itis feared a closely contested pres- 
idential election in 1880 may turn on the 
Chinese question in California; and so all we 
in the East, as we in the Mississippi Valley, 
must bow down to sand-lot oratory. The floor 
of the Senate itself is at this hour transformed 
into something very like a eand-lot. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

We are likely to see such results over and 
over whenever one state can determine a pres- 
{dential election. The size and fatness of the 
national spoils at stake are the main issue. The 
Chinese question is not the only illustration of 
the crescent danger from this source. The 
custom-house of New York is another. What 
if a New York senator makes unconstitutional 
pretensions to control executive appointments 
in New York? Harmony between-a great New 
York senator and the Executive must be main- 
tained! Hush up the sins of the custom-house 
and save the party! These are the cries of the 
henchmen at New York and in Albany. We 
must have the vote of New Yorkin 1880, other- 
wise the Republican party cannot succeed. 
Whether honestly or dishonestly, let us keep 
schism out of ourowncamp. It is a marvel» 
with spoils larger than Casar or Anthony or 
Lepidus ever clutched at, standing at the dis- 
posal of our Democratic and Republican 
parties, that there is 4s much honesty in them 
as there is. While the spoils system is fol- 
lowed, 100,000 men are to be put out of office 
orinto it every time the parties change that 
contro] the Government. 

Spoils spoil politics in this country, and will 
vontinue to do so until we spoil the spoils. The 
best blow of late in spoiling the spoils has been 
the Presidential message attacking the New 
York custom-house as a partisan establishment 
inthe President’s own party. [Applause.] I 
honor men for courage on the battle-field, and 
also for courage in the halls of congressional 
and general public debate. Surely, it required 
courage in the leader of the dominant party in 
the United States to act against the majority of 
his own party and to smite this great cancer 
with a resolute plunge of a deep reforming 
blade, as he has done. Although you may 
blame President Hayes for verious things; al- 
though you may not be of his party; you must 
recollect that he is attacking an evil rooted in 
the Senate itself; rooted at the very core of 
our polities ; rooted in the great cities especial. 
y, and having its tap-root in the municipality 
at the mouth of the Hudson, where commerce 
has for years winked at the evils of politics in 
this very custom-house. I think it a marvel 
that, by the afd of votes from both parties, this 
President has been enabled to get his nomina- 
tions confirmed. It is a marvel because the 
evil is so deep-seated and is so connected with 
the growth of the country. The victory has a 
cheerful significance for the future. The white 
gulls that sail above the waters at the mouth of 
the Hudson will jook down in two hundred 
years on a commerce there greater than that of 
London. They will look down probably on as 
large a propertion of the imports and exports 
of the country as they do now. As our popula- 
tion is doublitig every thirty or forty years, we 
shall soon have two-thirds of the imports and 
half the exports of the wealthiest of nations 

passing through that one harbor. 

We have some ludicrous incidents to notice 
in connection with the purification of the New 

York custom-house. There is a brave body of 
men in the legislature of New York who lately 
elected a senator with the understanding that 
he carried the New York custom-house in his 
pocket. He appears to have carried a majority 
of the New York legislature there. When the 
President’s preparation to oppose the New 


York senator had grown portentous, and when 
it seemed likely to be successful, about forty- 
seven of the brave men in the legislature of 
New York sent a petition asking the senators as 
a body to confirm the nominations of the Presi- 
dent, and then privately wrote to the New York 
senator they were very sorry for what they had 
done, that they had been wheedled into the 
gift of their signatures, and that they hoped all 
would be forgiven and forgotten. [Laughter.} 
If these things occurin a green tree, what 
will occurinadry? It is startling enough to 
find cipher dispatches humiliating the nation ; 
it is startling to find our management of a 
great custom-house humiliating the nation ; it 
is startling to find our Senate smiting a peace- 
ful power like Chinain the face, without any 
provocation. If we would understand these 
phenomens, we must go behind them and stndy 
the enormous size of the spoils that tempt par- 
tis» politics in this country, and we shall see 
elearly that the only way to diminish the 
temptations to greed and fraud is to reform the 
civil service, so as to diminish the size of the 


There has been nothing more resonant and 
hopeful in politics of late than the letter I hold 
in my hand from the Executive Mansion to the 
present chief officer of the Custom-house at 
New York: 

“Executive Mansion, } 

“ WasHinoton, Feb. 4th, 1879. 
“* My Dear General :—I congratulate you on 
your confirmation. It is a great cation 
to me, very honorable to you, and will prove, I 
believe, of signal service to the country. My de- 
sire is that the office be conducted on strictly bus- 
iness principles and according to the rules for 
the civil service which were recommended by the 
Civil Service Commission in the administration 
of General Grant. I want you to be perfectly 
independent of mere influence from any quar- 
ter. Neither my recommendation, nor that of 
Secretary Sherman, nor of any member of Con- 
gress or other influential person must be 
specially regarded. Let appointments and re- 
movals be made on business principles and ac- 
cording to rule. There must, I assume, be a 
few confidential places filled by those you per- 
sonally know to be trustworthy ; but restrict 
the area of patronage tothe narrowest limits. 
Let no man be put out merely because he is a 
friend to Mr. Arthur, and no man put in mere- 
ly because he is our friend. The good of the 
service should be the sole end in view. The 
best means yet presented, it seems to me, are 
the rules recommended by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I shall issue no new order on the sub- 
ject at present. Iam glad you “ere of the 
message, and I wish you to see that all that is 
expressed or implied in it is faithfully carried 
out. 
‘* Again congratulating you and assuring you 
of my entire confidence, I remain, sincerely, 
“R. B. Hayes. 

“To Genera E. A. MERRITT.” 
This letter is a deed, and not merely a promise. 
It has in it the ring of the best American polit- 
ical platforms. Perhaps in one of its sentences 
may be found the explanation of certain ap- 
pointments made by President Hayes, and crit- 
icised by the country, as based on favoritism. 
He says that he assumes that a few places must 
be filled by trustworthy persons, known to the 
appointing power. For one, I believe that most 
of the appointments that have been criticised 
could be explained by the necessity of having a 
few places filled by persons known to the Presi- 
dent as trustworthy. I beg you to notice that 
such appointments are a part of the President’s 
creed. He makes no pretense that he does not 
sometimes appoint persons near to him and that 
he can trust; but his purpose is to restrict the 
use of patronage to the narrowest limits. 
It was my fortune a few weeks ago to pass 
through most of the departments at Washing- 
ton, and to put questions to several leading 
officials on the prospects of civil service reform. 
The secret opinion appeared to be that civil 
service reform is not likely to succeed in this, 
country until some party comes into power 
that will abuse the patronage very largely. 
Under such a dangerous trial of our govern- 
ment as a large abuse of the appointing power 
cannot fail to bring upon us, there will be cre- 
ated a party, Democratic or Republican, or 
composed of the best elements of both, and 
which will succeed on the cry of civil service 
reform. The spoils of the wealthiest of nations 
are the loadstone in the mountain, making 
every magnetic needle on the political ship 
deviate from the pole. Until after the success 
of some party that uses patronage corruptly 
we never shall reform the civil service. That 
is the whisper in the Washington atmosphere. 
I believe, however, that the opinion of the 
country on the topic is slowly growing more 
hopeful. If in the few months remaining in 
the present Executive's term of office he will 
adhere to the resonantly righteous doctrines of 
his letter, it will be impossible to nominate any- 
body with success in 1880 without a pledge 
from the candidate that he will see to it that 
the civil service is purified. [Applause.]} 
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Until personal visitation of death-traps and 
fever-dens in city slums shall dig an Molus 


alleys, the officers being engaged their whol 





spoils, 


(“City Document,’’ No. 67, for 1877, p. 9). 


audience on our compact seaboard with any | them in spasmodic fashion. If little glimpses 
conception of the enormity of the evil 1 am | of their position and thin snatches of their ex- 
about to attack unless you are accustomed to | perience overpower you, what would be the 
personal visitation of theslumsin August. We | effect of living constantly where they do? Go 
are out of the city, most of us, in that month; | and stay at least one day in the poisonous attic 
but when I take up the legal documents of this | and in the dark cellar. Sleep on the straw that 
Commonwealth, and turn to the report of the | is separated but by a single board from the pes- 
board of health of Boston, I find that the | tilent open cellar-drains. Put yourself, where 
number of complaints made as to nuisances in | I have been sometimes—I wish I had more time 
this city in the heated season are so numerous | to visit such quarters—in attics where, plac- 
that the board of health cannot attend tothem | ing your hand on your head, the upper 
adequately. Official language before me says: | part of. the palm touches the ceiling, and 
“Tn warm weather the complaints made at the | where, under the roof, still lower, there is 
office are so numerous as to prevent anything | a bed, with nothing on it, except a mattress of 
like a systematic inspection of the yards and | straw, a blanket, and one or two indescribably 
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Boston board of health af a not insignificant 
sign of the times. 
Although a fifth of our population live in 
cities, there is need here of the wisdom forced 
by necessity on more crowded populations. 
Bring here George Peabody's spirit ; bring here 
that Prince Consort whom Tennyson praises for 
studying model lodging-houses and all the de- 
tails of homes for workingmen in England. 
“ Laborious for her people and her poor 

Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day, 

Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 

To fruitful strife and rivalries of peace.” 


The poet eulogizes this Prince for nothing so 
much as for his attention to humble industrial 
and sanitary details, which we think are un- 
worthy of the lavender touches of fashion and 
which even Christianity is at times unwilling to 
face. Bring here Mayor Waterlow, of London ; 
bring here Lady Burdett Coutts; bring here 
the noble women without name who have filled 
the most desolate wards of London with enter- 
prises managed by an Octavia Hill and Flor- 
ence Nightingale. 

There are in London aristocratic men and 
women by scores who find it entirely consonant 
with their dignity to go into the slums and at- 
tend to models for lodging-honses and to the 
purification of quarters made desolate by un- 
necessary filth. 

In New York City at this moment there igan 
open hall in which about one hundred and 
eighty models for workingmen’s dwelling- 
houses are on exhibition; but, if you stund 
there and watch the people who come in, you 
will find that we have not yet reached the 
proper intensity of sentiment on this theme. 
It is true the ministry is well represented 
among the visitors who are there to inspect 
those models; it is true some of the most in- 
telligent editors are there ; it is true that some 
scheming capitalists are there, who have heard 
that model lodging-houses for the poor pay a 
high per cent. of profit in London; it is true a 
few philanthropists are there, a few women, a 
few scholars, a few literary men. But, although 
the interest in the examination of those models 
in New York has surprised that city, it is a 
small ripple. It is a thin rill running through 
a dead sea of public indifference. Where com- 
plaints are so numerous in hot weather that the 
board of health cannot attend to them in Bos- 
ton—perhaps as well managed a city of its size 
as there is on this continent or any other—we 
must see that the little attention the public has 
given to the topic of death-traps and fever- 
dens in city slums is only the sprinkling of a 
few disinfectants on an open sewer. 


It is the first difficulty of my theme that you 
do not personally visit the poor. The way to 
awaken public sentiment on temperance is to 
promote the Christian plan of visiting the de- 
graded. ‘The way to secure right public sentt- 
ment as to the homes of workingmen {fs to 
promote personal visitation of those homes. 
Here are our political fleets lying becalmed, 
their sails flapping against the masts, and the 
seas so silent under them that the very seams 
of the vessels separate, and drop their oakum, 
and suck destruction. You want a hurricane 
to fill the public air on the topic of temper- 
ance [applause] and on the topic of working- 
men’s homes! How are you to hollow out 
your Zolus Cave, in which this hurricane can be 
nursed, except by personal visitation from 
house to house in. the slums, and by witnessing 
the squalor that lies not far from the windows 
of the fashionable quarters of many of our 
cities? In New York, not long ago, some del- 
icate women thought they would visit the worst 
quarters of that city ; and several of them were 
made sick by the first contact with odors more 
villainous than those which assailed Falstaff’s 
nostrils when he was covered up in the basket. 
Ihave read of maidens of Fifth Avenue who 





Cave, in which hurricanes may be produced to | thought ita noble thing to go and visit the 
smite our sluggard public legislation as to the | poor, and some of them were smitten down by 
homes of the poor, I have little hope that the | fevers; and yet their visits were made in mid- 
ear of the United States can be caught by dis- | winter. It is not safe to visit these fever-traps 
cussion of the diseases that spring up in the | and rookeries in July. You must go fortified 
squalid quarters of great towns. Our land is | by a good meal, a good night’s sleep, a good 
too large, our population too sparse to make | conscience, and absence of anxiety. 

even a Russian plague terrible as yet. We can 
flee to the mountains; we can flee to the quiet, | ever saw and stay there a night. Live a week 
lonely seashores. I cannot impress even this | with the poorest of the poor, instead of visiting 


Put yourself inthe most desolate room you 
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sewer under the house. It seals other poisons 
of the yards and alleys; and the poor are glad 
when the frosts come, and are glad for good 
reasons. But go there in a July night; sweat 
under that roof; lie there with the stable of 
some livery-keeper sending up its fumes under 
your windows. You open them for fresh air, 
and you admit the worst poisons of the cesspool 
exhalations. Your children are born there, 
You must stay there; they must stay there. 
They are brought up on the flagstones, over 
which the most infamous men and women 
stagger to ruin. They look out from their 
cradles into brothels; they hear the worst of 
men and women curse each other. From their 
cradles your children grow worse, until the 
cherub of your baby is an imp at seven years of 
age and a full-grown imp at ten or twelve. 
And you stay in the slums yet, and bring up 
your children there; and they, even if they 


place. Sailors from the rough deep come into 
these quarters, with all their bad habits. Tempta- 
tions which the city throws around the sea- 
faring class are thrown around your children as 
well. I know ascholar of most exquisite cul- 
ture who battled for three or four years with 
the poisonous exhalations rising around his 
home in the North End. He went there to 
study the poor; he went there as a missionary 
tothe slums; and he did study them at first 
hand.. I have seen him twice and thrice pros- 
trated, although he took the very best care of 
his health. He was prostrated by the fevers 
that came up into a house of which the most 
excellent care was taken. He could not escape 
from his environment, and at last, although 
possessed of bravery enough to make from his 
little finger half a dozen ordinary men, he was 
obliged to take his body off the ground, to avoid 
putting it under the ground. 


Such are the death-traps which in a Puritan 
city are allowed to exist in numbers so large 
that the board of health cannot attend to them 
in detail in the summer. Your officers admit 
that, even when attention can be given to these 
evils, there is so much investigation needed that 
the nuisances cannot be removed at once. Red 
tape, even after the nuisance is discovered, 
encircles the heap of filth. Until all the re- 
quirements of all this slow-moving machinery 
are met, there cannot be relief even from a 
nuisance large enough to produce legal com- 
plaint. Here is the difficulty, and, as the only 
means of awakening public sentiment concern- 
ing it, I advise personal visitation of city slums. 

Every great public evil should be discussed 
under two heads: the mischief and the remedy. 
There are three remedies for the overcrowding 
of the poor in the death-traps and rookeries of 
great towns. 

1. Action by the city government. 

2. Philanthropic intervention by capitalists. 

8. Self-help by workingmen through build- 
ing societies and mutual savings and loan as- 
sociations and the personal ownership of moder- 
ately expensive houses by men of moderate 
means 

All these measures will in most large towns 
need to be combined, as a remedy of overcrowd- 
ing; but I beg leave to insist upon each antidote 
in detail. 

1. In 1878 the city of Glasgow, under the lead 
of the lord provost, Sir James Watson, voted 
to expend sixpence in the pound to improve the 
dwelling places of its working-classes. ‘lhis 
was a tax of more than two cents ona dollar; 
but it proved to be wise economy. The regis- 
trar-general of England says that only seven- 
teen in 1,000 of any population need die in any 
one year, if sanitary regulations are made what 
they should be. But in parts of old Glasgow, 

before the recent improvements, the death-rate 
stood at’ 70 in 1,000. People were housed at 
the rate of one thousand to the acre. The 
municipal government, under a special act 
authorizing compulsory sale of bad dwellings, 
bought and proceeded to demolish some $7,000,- 
000 worth of property in pestilent areas, in 
which commercial enterprise erected new and 
excellent habitations. Improvements are still 
in progress at Glasgow ; but in 1874 3,085 houses 
had been demolished, displacing an estimated 
population of 15,000, to provide for which and 
for the natural growth of the city 26,000 houses 





e | filthy, ragged, coverlids. Five persons—a father 


time in investigating the causes, often very | and mother and three children—plunge them- 
complicated, of nuisances reported by citizens’’ | selves into that'straw at night, cover themselves 





I | to January and February with those rags, and 


hold up that ghastly official confession by the bless God for the cold, for it seals the poisonous 


have been erected within the municipal bound- 
aries. To this work Glasgow was incited by 
the discussions of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Social Science, which met 
in that city in 1860; and that Association itself 
had felt the incitement of George Peabody and 
of Prince Albert and of Sir Sidney Waterlow 
in the study of dwellings for the poor. 

2. It is a tempting but not always easy 
method of reforming the gigantic mischief I 
am discussing to rely on philanthropy and on 
the benefactions of great capitalists. 

It has been concluded in London tnat the 
poorest of the working-classes must have 
dwellings near their work, and that, therefore, 
model lodging-houses are to be encouraged in 
every way. In 1878 the council of the charity 
organization of the city of London formed ® 
committee of members of Parliament, and 
others, who met under the presidency of Sir 
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Sidney Waterlow, then lord mayor, and held 
fifteen sittings, principally presided over by 
Lord Napier and Ettrick. They had the ben- 
efit of the counsel of most eminent practical 
men, some of whom had devoted their lives to 
the subject of the right management of 
crowded populations. They published a re- 
port, and two of their conclusions, coutaining 
truths on which George Peabody and Lady 
Burdett Coutts and Prince Albert had pre- 
viously acted, were in these words: 

“‘ That the mass or the poorer classes must be 
provided with habitations near their work. 


“‘That the only agency which can carry on 
this great work, with due regard to the moral 
and physical welfare of the people, is municipal 
government, acting with enlarged powers and 
through the instrumentality of commercial 
enterprise, partly in its individual, bu’ chiefly 
in its associated form.” 

In view of these facts (“‘ Report for 1874 of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Social Science ”’), it is surprising that not long 
ago, at a meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Social Science, some 
effort was made to decry model lodging-houses 
for the poorest of the poor in great cities, and 
to set up the cheap homes that may be erected 
near cities and low railway fares as a sufficient 
relief. Itisimportantto defend the proposition that 
both cheap homes around Boston and New York 
and model lodging-houses in the crowded part of 
these cities are needed and would be good property. 
For a dwelling with a kitchen, parlor, one bed- 
room, and a recess for a second bed $3.75 a 
week, or $175 a year, must be paid in ordinary 
times in a city. Let the best paid workingmen 
follow the better class of citizens into the coun- 
try around Boston for dwellings. A house and 
a little land can be bought for $1,000. The in- 
terest on that sum is only $70a year. If the 
man who now pays $175 rent a year will borrow, 
by the aid of his friends, $1,000, he may pay $70 
interest, and save at least $100 a year, with which 
to purchase a home for himself and family in 
the country. But, besides the cheap homes outside, 
model lodging-houses are needed inside a city. Bos- 
ton is now a crescent, extending around the tip 
of the tongue of Massachusetts Bay, from 
Chelsea Beach to the Milton hills. It is not 
safe to go upon the supposition that all the old 
peninsula will be needed as a commercial ex- 
change, and that the poorest of the poor can be 
crowded out of it into houses beyond a ferry or 
reached only by a railway. The experience of 
all great cities is that the perishing poor must 
live near their work, and will not as a mass go 
beyond a ferry. They will not do this in Bos- 
ton for at least fifty or a hundred years to come, 
and probably not then. If this city, therefore, 
is not to be behind Glasgow and London, she 
needs model lodging-houses in her crowded 

and pestilent quarters. Already the death-rate 
of Boston has risen to 27 in 1,000—higher than 
the present rate of Chicago, which has to reach 
out three miles into Lake Michigan for pure 
water and is built on aswamp. New York City 
has a death-rate of 30; but Philadelphia of 
only 21. 

The Peabody lodging-houses in London pay 
on the average from five to seven per cent. on 
their cost There is very little property in Lon- 
don of the same sort that pays as high an in- 
come as that. The Waterlow lodging-honses 
in London pay rather more than the Peabody ; 
and yet are not very different from them. 
Many of you perhaps have passed through 
some specimen of each of these sets of build- 
ings. Ionce examined the Peabody buildings 
in detail, and saw nothing abroad of American 
design of which I was more proud. The rooms 
in the Peabody model lodging-houses are about 
12 by 11 feet in size and9 feet high. Each 
family has two of these, and one of the two is 
fitted up with a coal grate, which has attached 
to it a hot-water boiler on one side of the fire 
and an ovenon the other. Thesecond chamber 
is fitted up asabed-room. A large cupboard 
serves asa pantry. Inthe attic I found the 
drying-room, men’s baths, women’s baths, and 
the place where, under regulations pasted up 
in print on the walls, washing of linen was 
performed by different families on different 
days, Here were boilers, tanks, kettles, and a 
common wringing-machine. Lavatories for 
each flat occur near the common stairs. The 
buildings I visited were five stories high. 

I was impressed by the neatness everywhere 
visible and by the good ventilation in the great 
halls. The Peabody lodging-houses are con- 
structed on the idea that you cannot ventilate 
a great caravansary of a house unless you leave 
a wall open along the staircases ; and so in the 
rear the staircases are entirely openéd to the 
sky, and the children have a playground on the 
landings. There is considetable space taken 
for ventilation in the rear of the buildings. 

It has been the policy of Lady Burdett Coutts, 
and of Mayor Watetlow, and of Gedrge Pea 
body to put their houses in the most squalid 
quarters. The Waterlow houses are scattered 
through the worst slums in the city. Compared 
wita the squalor around them, there was no 
More marked difference in the architecture of 
the houses than in the apparent moral condition 








of the inmates, Qnce clean, it is astonishing 
what self-respect comes to the tenant in the 
Peabody lodging-houses or the Waterlow man- 
sion. It is mysterious that next to godliness is 
cleanliness, and that nothing physical so puri- 
fies the soul and lifts it into self-respect and an 
endeavor after righteousness as clean linen. 
Mr. Emerson says that he has heard a fine lady 
remark that she has had a satisfaction in a per- 
fectly fitting wardrobe that Christianity never 
could give. [Laughter.] 

8. After all that city governments, philan- 
thropy, and the selfish interests of capital can 
do to improve the sanitary condition of crowded 
dwellings of the poor in cities, the problem will 
never be solved except by self-help among 
workingmen. 

Lodging-houses like Peabody’s and Water- 
low’s are good property. But the activities of 
capitalists in improving city property rented to 
the poor are subject to hindrances that will be 
slow of removal. The evil of overcrowding 
must become enormous before capitalists will 
move in this matter ; and philanthropists, with- 
out capitalists behind them, are weak in at- 
tempting to cure the mischief. Let us, there- 
fore, fasten our hope upon a new scheme; at 
least, largely new in this country and especially 
new in Massachusetts. In spite of the efforts 
of several of our philanthropists and most far- 
seeing public men, the nation is to-day com- 
paratively ignorant concerning the methods by 
which workingmen in Philadelphia have built 
one hundred thousand homes and paid for 
them. We are comparatively ignorant as to the 
plans by which in Great Britain millions of 
property have been put into buildings owned 
by workingmen of only small incomes. I have 
been insisting of late on self-help, in opposition 
to state-help, and, for one, I know of nothing 
that sounds out more like the bugles of Luck- 
now afar, as a call to hope for the cause of 
labor, than the history in the last fifty years of 
the savings and loan associations which have 
been made the basis of ownership by working- 
men of their own homes. 

How shall the workingman become his own 
landlord ? : 

1, In some city ward or rural town, let us 
suppose, 1,000 men agree to save $1,000 a 
month, until each has accumulated $200. 

2. They form themselves into an association, 
and, instead of hoarding their small savings, 
pay one dollar a month into a common fund. 

8. If the money thus collected is not put at 
interest, it is evident that 200 months will pass 
before each has saved $200. 

4. But if the common fund be put at interest, 
each may save $200 in less than 200 months. 

5. At compound interest a sum of money 
doubles itself in about fourteen years. 

6. Suppose that the society loans its money 
monthly and compounds the interest. It can re- 
duce the number of months from 200 to ahout 
144, and the payments from $200 to $144. 


Here is a rural town, and you cannot get 
money in it in large sums. Two or three hard- 
fisted men have money. But Iam a poor labor 
er, and I cannot borrow a thousand dollars of 
Shylock, Jr., and especially not of Shylock, 
Sen. There is no capital here. Or,iflamina 
city ward in an unfashionable quarter, there 
may be no rich man within reach. If working- 
men go to the banks as individuals to ask loans, 
they get no hearing. Twenty or thirty of us 
subscribe money enough to obtain from the 
state a charter and to buy account-books for 
a savings and loan association. We receive 
from the state authority to found a society, with 
the right to issue 2,500 shares at $200 each. 
Any one can buy a share who will pledge him- 
self to pay a dollar a month until his share 
amounts to $200. We advertise shares as for 
sale on these conditions. A first meeting is 
held. It is largely attended out of curiosity, 
and we sell 1,000 shares. The shareholders 
have the management of the association. 

At the very first mecting at which the shares 
are sold the first monthly installment is paid 
in. There are $1,000 on the table. What are 
we going to do with it? Capital has made its 
appearance in our midst. Capital is here on 
this deal-board table in the rural town. Here 
are a thousand dollars, made up by contribu- 
tions of a dollar each. Suppose that we loan 
this money, and thus, by interest, add to the 
original fund. It is evident we shall reduce 
the number of months required for the execu- 
tion of our enterprise. But at the next month- 
ly meeting 500 more shares are sold, and the 
second monthly installment is paid in, and we 
have $1,500 to loan. 

To whom shall we loan the money? Who 
wante it? Why, we want it ourselves; and we 
Will loan it only to our own members. 

7. Let the society loan to its own members 
only, and on proper security make advances 
of the whole amount a member would receive 
at the clove of the society, and charge the bor- 
rower interest at the rates. 

‘We will do business in a business style. We 
will ask interest here, although we lend to our- 
selves. 

8. The tnereasing value of the shares held to 
our society will make the shares themselves, as 
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time progresses, better and better security for 
the repay it of the y. 

When we come together in the monthly meet- 
ing and look at the money on the table, we find 
that there are several persons who would like 
to bid for the privilege of borrowing it. Here 
@ man wants to borrow $400, another $600 ; and 
it may be that at the fourth or fifth monthly 
meeting our capital has increased, until we 
have $6,000 or $7,000 to lend. New members 
have come in. We have sold three or four new 
sets of shares. There may be $10,000 to lend. 
There will be a competition among borrowers. 
Very well. We will loan this money at six per 
cent.; but we will charge a premium according 
as men bid. Our interest on the money is one 
source of income ; but it is perfectly fair, when 
several members wish to have the first advance, 
that we should cause an auction to be held, and 
so decide the right of priority to the use of the 
money that is to be loaned. We make an ad- 
vance to the highest bidder. 

9, This gives a new source of income, or that 
from premiums, and the premiums are placed 
at compound interest and draw new premiums. 

10. The society may, therefore, be closed in 
perhaps 96 months, instead of 144, and by the 
payment of only $96 a share may mature, that 
is, acquire a worth of $200. 

Your $96 become $200 in 96 months, under 
this scheme. Can youlend your small sums of 
money out in any other way so safely and 
profitably ? You begin to see that there is busi- 
ness strategy in this plan of mutual savings 
and loans. 

11, As the sums of money in possession of 
our treasury are not very large, there is no 
great danger of defalcation. The treasurer of 
such a society would barely have more than 
$4,000 or $6,000 in his hands at any one time, 
and he is to give adequate bonds to cover this 
risk. 

The law in Pennsylvania limits the amount 
of the money that one of these societies may 
issue. The law in Massachuseetts, passed un- 
der the incitement of Mr. Quincy, limits the 
amount that may be issued in shares in such a 
society ; and so the danger of defalcation is 
diminished. The treasurer, of course, has to 
give adequate bonds to cover the risk. 

12. If some members must retire, let them 
do so on receiving a profit of six per cent. on 
their capital. 

13. The amount their capital has earned 
above six per cent. belongs to the society, and 
so increases its income. 

14. If members fail to make their monthly 
payments, let there be a small fine for the first 
offense and a heavy one for the second. These 
fines increase the funds of the society. 

15. Real estate, after approval by the direct- 
orsof the bank as security, may be taken as 
guaranteeing the repayment of loans; but no 
single piece of real estate is to be taken as a 
guaranty for two loans. 

16. Every shareholder should have a vote in 
electing officers. 

The law in Pennsylvania permits every share- 
holder to cast as many votes 4s he has shares; 
but the practice of most of these associations 
in Philadelphia is to give every shareholder 
only one vote. They have a feeling that a man 
does not always grow wiser as he grows richer ; 
and so a man with five shares should not have 
five votes. Their purpose is thus to avoid mis- 
rule, by allowing one vote to each member, and 
only one. 

17. Such an association may be changed from 
a terminating into a permanent society, by re- 
newal on the maturing of its shares. 


18. Our society has authority to sell 2,500 
shares, which are worth, when mature, $200 
each. We do not sell them all at once, but in 
series. When our first set of shares is sold, it 
is likearing onarod. After the sale of a sec- 
ond series, we have a second ring. This pushes 
on the first; and then athird pushes on the 
second ; and so on until all our shares are sold. 
The rings are pushed forward until they drop 
off; that is, until each set of shares has ma- 
tured. You receive as a shareholder your pro- 
portion of the joint profits of the society, and 
so your share acquires the value of $200, al- 
though you have paid, it may be, only $96 in 
monthly installments. A calculation is made 
every month as to the value of each set of 
shares, and as fast as the shares mature they 
may be dropped in as new stock or may be 
paid back to the shareholder. 

Who does not remember the great number of 
beautiful houses of moderate cost lining the 
streets of Philadelphia with marble thresholds? 
Thousands of these houses are owned by work- 
ingmen, who have paid for them by the assist- 
ance of money saved or loaned in co-operative 
banks such as I have described. The standard 
name for these associations is building societies ; 
but that is a great misnomer. They are not 
necessarily engaged in building. They may 
assist workingmen to build homes of their own; 
but ft is best to call these associations mutual 
savings and loan societies, the name the law 
gives them in Massechusetts. That misnomer, 

societies, bas misled many, The 
money loaned by these societies may ov em- 














ployed tn any enterprise, and not necessarily 
in building; and yet in Philadelphia about a 
hundred thousand homes have been put up 
under the encouragement of such societies, 

It is most interesting to study the gatherings 
of the people who are interested in these co- 
operative savi and loan associations. The 
monthly meet in Philadelphia are often 
held in quite inexpensive halls; and the more 
inexpensive the place the better, for it gives 
the impression that the bank is not extravagant. 
In the line of people filing up to the clerk’s 
desk you see the sprucely dressed clerk, the 
poor shop-girl in faded calico, the substantial 
head of a family, worth $20,000 perhaps ; then 
it may be some small capitalist, or a poor 
widow, ora shop-boy. They all come to pay 
their dollar for their monthly installment and 
get their pass-books signed. If a young couple 
wish to found a home of their own, and if 
their installments have been regularly paid, and 
they have the power to pay that small amount 
of a dollar a month and will mortgage the 
house they propose to build, why, they may 
borrow enough to build a home for themselves, 
and there is very little risk to the bank. These 
co-operative credit societies are ready to buy 
back shares of their own as frequently as pos- 
sible. When ashare is bought back, only six 
per cent. on the money paid in is allowed to 
the withdrawing stockholder, and, as the money 
has made sometimes ten per cent., the bank has 
considerable profit in buying back the shares ; 
and so it is for the interest of stockholders 
sometimes to let a small debt remain in this 
bank. If the young couple who borrowed cap- 
ital keep on paying their installments, they find 
that in 96 months every $06 they pay may 
amount to $200. If they have shares enough, 
pretty soon the mortgage on their house is 
sent back to them clean paper, and they have 
ahome of their own, and they have obtained 
it by money advanced through these savings 
and loan associations. [Applause.] No help 
from the state; no help from the capitalists. 
Self-help from first to last. Here is another 
application of the principle of the famous Ger- 
man savings banks established by Schulze 
Delitzsch and doing now in Germany $300,000,- 
000 of business annually. This system may not 
be best for large sums of money; but it is the 
best yet invented for capital collected in small 
sums, and the plan is capable of indefiaite 
expansion. 

These associations are not a scheme, but a 
growth. The origin of mutual savings and loan 
societies is obscure ; but they have been known 
in England and Germany for two generations. 
Let me summarize fifty years of their history 
by pointing to two high table-lands of fact, on 
which I hope you will pace thoughtfully to and 
fro, if you are Socialists, 

19. The total number of mutual savings and 
loan societies established in England and Wales 
cannot be less that 5,000 or 6,000. In 1872a 
roya] commission estimated the total assets of 
building societies in Great Britain in 1870 at 
seventeen millions of pounds, and their annual 
income at eleven millions. 

20. In 1870 Philadelphia reported 112,366 
houses for a population of 674,022; while New 
York had 64,044 houses for 942,302 inhabitants. 
One hundred thousand independent homes in 
Philadelphia are mostly the result of savings 
and loan associations among workingmen. 
(See in Scribner's Monthly, February, 1876, an 
illustrated article by Charles Barnard on ‘“‘A 
Hundred Thousand Homes.” The best Amer- 
feam authority on the topic of co-operative 
credit societies is Edmund Wrigley’s volume, 
“How to Manage Building Associations,” 
second edition, 1876. This work is published 
by James K. Simon, No. 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. See also “‘A Plea for the In- 
corporation of Co-operative Loan and Building 
Societies,” by Josiah Quincy. Boston: Wright 
& Potter, 1875.) 

Consider what the moral effect of the perme- 
ation of the working classes by co-operative 
savings and loan associations must be! How 
economy and self-help in every form are inspir- 
ited! Instead of dozing over the hope of aid 
from political money, and looking toward 
spoliation, and an irredeemable paper currency, 
and forced loans, and the oratory of dema- 
gogues for communistic or socialistic support, 
how securely are the workingman and his wife, 
under the lead of experience, brought to look 
for assistance to self-help, and not to state-help! 
They are pointed to the ancient and safe road 
to wealth, through industry and economy. 
They respect themselves. They are socialistic 
leeches on no part of the body politic. They 
acquire habits which are the glory of society 
and the strength of the state. They build 
homes of their own; and what they build they 
will defend. Give mea world encircled with 
eelf-help among workingmen; give me firesides 
Bumerous enough to be in sight of each other 
on « line extending once around the earth, 
and made bright by family virtues such as self- 
help inspires, and I will show you a globe en- 
circled in a ring of fire that wil! burn off the 
planet al] the ulcerous growths of communistig 
and socialistic disease, [Joud applause. | 
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As bearing on the theory of Prof. Paine, there 
is a point which deserves to be named, but 
which we would not press unduly. The com- 
mand reads: ‘‘Get thee up into the top of Pis- 
gah [marg.: the hill] and lift up thine eyes west- 
ward and northward and southward and east- 
ward, and behold it with thine eyes ” (Deut. til, 
27). The Pisgah of Prof. Paine has no “ east- 
ward’? outlook. He says: ‘‘ Our second sum- 
mit cuts off all view toward Hasban; there is 
nothing whatever in the background, except 
the declivities of Jebel Neb&”’ (“‘ Statement,” 
82). This deduction might not affect the essen- 
tial verity of the text, especially as so smalla 
portion of the future territory of Israel lay east 
of this point; but one can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that in the mind of the sacred writ- 
er the top of the Pisgah was a summit which 
commanded a wide vision on every side. 

It should be stated here that the interchang- 
ableness of the names applied to this spot is 
largely the source of our perplexity. This fea- 
ture appears very striking as we arrange con- 
secutively the records of the command to Mo- 
ses, and of its performance. 

Command.—‘‘Get thee up into this mount 
Abarim ”’ (Numb. xxvii, 12), ‘Get thee up in- 
to the top of Pisgah” (Deut. iff, 27). ‘Get thee 
up into this mountain Abarim, unto Monnt 
Nebo” (Deut. xxxii, 49). 

Performance.—‘‘ And Moses went up unto the 
mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah"’ (Deut. 
xxxiv, 1). And to this may be added the record 
of Balak and Balaam: ‘‘And he brought him 
into the field of Zophim, to the top of Pisgah” 
(Numb. xxiii, 14). 

Abarim is Pisgah, and Pisgah is Nebo. These 
citations do not seem to me to lend any favor 
to the theory, which sharply defines Nebo and 
Pisgah as distinctive peaks. 

The conclusion to which careful collation and 
study of the several passages have brought me 
is, briefly, this: That Abarim and Pisgab are 
identical ; or, if there be a difference, that Pie- 
gah, which is singular, designates a range or 
ridge, and Abarim, which is plural, a cluster or 
group; that neither of these is the name of an 
individual summit; and that of this range or 
group Nebo was the highest peak and the point 
to which Moses ascended. This, essentially, 
has been the prevalent view among scholars ; 
and modern researches have not, as I think, 
overthrown It. 

In relation to modera discovery aud tdeatiti 
cation, Prof. Paine, who has exhausted ‘the lit- 
erature of the topic, has shown that M. de Saul 
cy, # French tourist, firet recovered the name of 
Nebo and identified its site, in November, 1868 ; 
and he offers strong reasons for the conjecture 
that the Duc de Luynes, another French travel- 
er, was the first visitor who stood on {ts summit 
and recognized it as such, in April, 1864, apply- 
ing to it the name of Jebel MasA—a conjecture 
which the extract from his posthumous work 
precisely confirms. A week later (April, 80th), 
Dr. H. B. Tristram, an English explorer, not 
aware of the visit and discovery of his prede- 
cessor, Visited and recognized the spot, and first 
published an account of it and of the view from 
its summit: (“Land of Israel,” 589 f.). His 
glowing description filled and satisfied the im- 
aginations of those who had been waiting for 
the discovery; though to later visitors it has 

seemed to have partaken of “ the spiritual ele- 
vation of vision,’’ which some modern writers 
associate with the view of Moses from the same 
summit. In the spring of 1878 our countryman, 
Prof. Paine, in the service of the American Ex 
ploration Society, devoted a month to thorough 
topographical investigation of the region, and 
brought to the subsequent discussion of its 
various points a great deal of biblical research 
and of patristic lore, in which he seems to be 
specially affluent. He presses very earnestly 
the theory that Nebo and Pisgah were distinct, 
and are represented in Nebd and Siaghdh—the 
former being the highe-t portion of the range, 
and the latter a lower foreland, which com- 
mands a distincter view of the Jordan Valley; 
and this, both name and site, he identifies with 

Pisgah. For the reasons stated, I cannot ac- 

cept the point to which he hag, adjusted his 

theory as the Hebrew rosh hap-Pisgah. The ab- 

solute identification of the latter remains, I 

think, to be established ; and, with our present 


advices, the hight within the limite of ‘over [ 


against Jericho,” which overlooks the broadest 
expanse, is the presumptive Pisgah. 

While -all ‘the scriptural accounts concur in 
this particular, it has struck me that the locali- 
ties named by the sacred writer have . been 
pressed into the field of vision, in a way which 
is not required by any true theory of inspira- 
tion. The record of the survey which Moses 
took I understand tc be no more than a general 
statement, to which only « ,eneral correapond- 





ente is to be sought. Prof. Paine, with other 
writers, assumes that we have a “minute ac- 
count, whose correspondence to some actual 
spectacle’’ is to be made out in every particu- 
lar; otherwise, he would regard the wider view 
from a higher summit as “ glorious enough to 
reward the leader of Israel for his many years 
of weariness and wandering in the desert’’ 
(“* Statement, p. 27). I hold that the narration 
does not require us to search for any “‘indis- 
pensable particulars,” except those which be- 
long to the highest point and the widest view. 
And the received theory, which Prof. Paine ac- 
cepts, ters an 1 able difficulty in 
the phrase “‘ unto the utmost sea ’’ (Deut. xxxiv, 
1)—it being settled that the Mediterranean Sea 
is not visible from any point directly east of 
Jericho. The Professor, who was the first to 
announce this fact (correcting Tristram), sug- 
gests as a possible solution of the difficulty, 
which, on the whole, he seems to favor, that 
these words are ‘‘an addition by a commentator 
whose eye never rested on the scene. The de- 
scription reads much more naturally without 
them. They bear the impression of an interpo- 
lated formula,’’ etc. (‘‘ Statement,” p. 70). 

The entire description, it must be admitted, 
reads somewhat like a formula ; but the theory 
of interpolation, of addition by a modern com- 
mentator, cannot be entertained. It has been 
applied to the Pentateuch, especially, with a 
freedom which threatens to disintegrate and de- 
stroy it as a reliable historical record. In the 
absence of critical reasons, drawn from the his- 
tory of the text, for discrediting any portion of 
the sacred canon, its integrity {6 not to be 
questioned. 

A second specification in the same record— 
“unto Dan’’—is, probably, encumbered with 
the same difficulty ; and the third—‘‘ unto Zoar”’ 
—certainly would be, if it were not relieved by 
an interpretation which applies it not to the 
known Zoar, south of the Dead Sea, but to 
some supposed Zoar, north of it. The latter 
claim need not be discussed at present, for in 
any event the above construction seems to me 
inadmissible. Prof. Paine says: ‘‘ The order in 
the demonstration of the land was from a 
neighboring district on the north to the extreme 
south, and round by a return to the nearest 
place in view, Jericho, and then, naturally, it 
went on to Zoar, a point nearer the land of Gile- 
ad, the place of departure. In this way a cir- 
cuit is completed’ (‘‘ Statement,” p. 71). 

I find no suggestion, or possibility, of such a 
circuit in the narrative itself. The writer, or 
spectator, begins, as is natural, with the nearer 
localities, and passes, each tite, to the more re- 
mote, ‘The structure of the sentence precludes 
the above construction, and demands an inter 

pretation of each specification, {ncluddny this 
Zoar, like that which Mr Grove gives the latter: 
‘Tt is mentioned in the account of the death of 
Moses as one of the landmarks which bounded 
his view from Pisgah’ (‘ Bib. Dict.,”’ iv, 868%) 
—as a point not near him, but remote from 
him. 

The prepositiou, adh, ts three times intro- 
duced in {ts customary sense when space is 
spoken of—even to ; and in each instance it des- 
ignates the terminal point in one direction, most 
distant from the spectator—“ unto Dan,” “ unto 
tbe utmost sea,” ‘unto Zoar.” To construe 
the last clause as a reflex view from a distant 
point to one at the base of the mountain on 
which the spectator stood would be to dislocate 
the whole description. 

The theory of the supernatural revelation of 
localities has been generally abandoned and 
scarcely needs discnssion. It must include 
both the vision of Moses and the subsequent 
record. The narrative was not written by Mo- 
ses; but the writer was, probably, familiar with 
this mountain-range, and he could not but have 
known that its hights overlooked a large por- 
tion of Palestine. The command to Moses was 
definite. It specified the summit which he was 
to ascend. The object of his ascent was defi- 
nite. It was to gain the widest view of the 
country which he was not toenter. And, had 
the historian stated, in general, that Moses 
beheld the country from the River Jordan to 
the Mediterranean Sea, though from the point 
where he stood neither the river nor the sea had 
been actually visible, the representation would 





ment the writer does make in substance, 


tions are accordingly specified. 


raim and Manaseeh, and all the land of Judah 


goodly land, stretching northward to Dan 


Only the more salient features of the land 
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have been natural and true. This general state- 


though clothing it with some detail. In the 
far-sweeping horizon which lay around the 
Pisgah three cardinal points of the compass 
mainly embrace the Land of Promise ; and the 
territories which extended in these three direc- 
“And the 
Lord showed him all the land of Gilead unto 
Dan; and all Naphtali, and the land of Eph- 


unto the utmost sea; and the south, and the 
plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm 
trees, unto Zoar.”” He surveyed the wide and 


westward to the sea, and southward to Zoar. 
scape, of course, were visible; but the view 


took in large sections of the country lying 
between these extremes. This, on the face of 







it, appears to me to be the meaning of this 
passage; and whether terminal pointe and 
boundaries named were visible or not is a ques- 
tion which does not affect the truthfulness of 
the record. 

The last-named specification in the passage 
suggests another question of biblical topog- 
raphy connected with the Jordan Valley and 
the Dead Sea, which has come up for fresh dis- 
cussion—THE SITE OF THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 





Sanitary, 


CEssPooLs, vaults, and leaky drains, says 
Prof. H. B. Cornwall, are the worst enemies of 
good water in towns, and too often through 
utter carelessness or ignorance, in the open 
country. In towns unprovided with good sew- 
ers it seems as if it were not possible to get 
rid of this cesspool nuisance; and yet there 
are no sound reasons why it should remain a 
nuisance. Take our ordinary country village, 
close as the houses are in the best streets, each 
owner of acomfortable house thinks he must 
have a cesspool outside and all the modern con- 
veniences inside of his house. So he empties 
everything into his cesspool, washing it down, 
too, with the utterly unnecessary but lavish 
addition of all the water that daily passes 
through the kitchen-sink. Where does it all 
goto? Out of sight, below the ground; but 
it reappears in his own or neighbor’s well. 
Only where the cesspool is far enough away to 
insure the gradual purification by the earth of 
the constantly penetrating foul water before it 
reaches a well—only there is one safe; and 
very often this condition is not reached. Very 
often the drainage leaks out of the cesspool, 
and, sinking until rock or clay stops its down- 
ward course, it is led along through some sandy 
stratum down the hill or forced by the pressure 
of the contents of the cesspool itself across the 
yard to awell. Often, fortunately, it becomes 
so diluted as to be harmless; but, while dilu- 
tion helps to lessen the danger always, and may 
prevent injury from ordinary drainage, it is 
beyond doubt that some specific diseases 
may be spread by a water which for a 
long time has been comparatively harm- 
less. Many a case can be cited where a well 
has been used with impunity, although exposed 
to danger, until at last a typhoid fever patient 
communicated to it a specific poison, and sud- 
denly disease broke out. Before leaving the 
subject of wells, let me say that, where a pump 
is used ina well, the new pump-log has often 
brought undeserved suspicion on the well it- 
self. The sap soaks out, the well is not used 
enough, and soon the water smells bad. A gal- 
vanized iron pipe or, if the water does not too 
rapidly attack {t, an trou pipe should be used. 
In England enameled fron pipes can be had— 
probably also in this country ; and they are the 
best. A drive well does not suffer from want 
of use ; but an open well should be kept in con- 
stant use to be at its best. Frequently a shal- 
low well will be good at one season, bad at an- 
other. A deep well, once good, if properly 
guarded, will always be so. 





.... Any process of illumination (says Prof. A. 
R. Leeds) which returns to the confined atmos- 
phere we breathe the products of combustion 
is theoretically open to objection. All methods 
of illumination up to the present time have de- 
pended on some process of rapid combustion, 
oxygen being withdrawn from the air, an equal 
bulk of carbolic acid returned to it, and often- 
times a large amount of heat, as compared with 
the amount of light, liberated in the process. If, 
now, we can illuminate without the subtraction 
of vital and the addition of mephitic air, andif, 
moreover, we can produce an intense light with- 
out a corresponding heating of the surrounding 
atmosphere, we have made two steps of great 
hygienic value so far as the illumination and 
ventilation of rooms is concerned, There is 
much reason for supposing that this will be 
soon accomplished, in the wholesale introduc- 
tion of the electric light. By very many roads 
a crowd of inventors is pushing forward to this 
end. The rapid destruction of the terminals, 
with the corresponding need of frequent ad- 
justment, is being obviated by a variety of 
devices. In some the length of the carbons is 
made invariable by a supply of carbon as soon 
as it wastes away through deposition of carbon 
from a hydrocarbon atmosphere in which the 
electric arc is taken. In another, wasting is 
prevented by an entire exclusion of oxygen, 
and the terminals are surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of pure nitrogen. Another experimenter 
separates his carbons by an intervening ma- 
terial over which the arc is formed, and all 
parts of this electric candle are burnt away at the 

same rate. In one of these ways, or in some 
other, the problem of lighting by electricity 
more pee | and as cheaply as by tenn | 
gas will be solved, and we shall have the attend- 
ant train of neicsic benefits. In the matter 
» | of street illumination, the contamination of the 
atmosphere by gaseous products of combustion 
- | ts, of course, not a r of t moment ; 
but in the illumination of those places of pub- 
lic assembly—the church, the theater, the lec- 
ture-room—the improvement will be of much 
importance. 





[February 27, 1879. 


Science. 


Pror. Feiix Piateav, of Gand, Belgium, 
has for a number of years been carrying on a 
series of researches, as beautiful as difficult, on 
the structure of the digestive organs and the 
phenomena of digestion in the articulate an- 
imals. A memoir by him on these subjects, as 
related to the spiders, especially the dipneu- 
monous species, has just been received. 
Plateau concludes that, after having more or 
less wounded or bruised their prey, they suck 
the blood, but never swallow any solid por- 
tions. On account of the small diameter of the 
pharynx and cesophagus, the fluids penetrate 
the stomach by capillarity. The blood sucked 
in is mixed with the secretion of the pharyngeal 
gland, which has probably the function of the 
salivary glands of insects. From a mechanical 
point of view, the ceca of the cephalothoracic 
intestine act only passively, and serve as reser- 
voirs into which the fluids penetrate under the 
action of the bulging sucking organ. These 
coca are also evidently secretory in their func- 
tions ; but the secretion is not acid and has no 
analogy to gastric juice. The digestive fluid 
secreted by the abdominal gland digests albu- 
minoids, starchy and greasy matters. The 
abdominal gland is not a liver, nor its product a 
bile ; but the gland is more like the pancreas 
of vertebrates. In the cloacal pouch the solid 
remains of digestion collect, and are mingled 
with the secretions of the urinary tubes—a 
white fluid, containing various crystals. The 
fluid is neutral in its reaction, and contains salts 
in solution, among which is chloride of sodium. 
It contains neither uric acid nor urates ; but it 
is always easy to ascertain in it the presence of 
guanine. From this reason, Plateau considers 
these malphigian tubes as urinary, depuratory 
organs. The cloaca or stercoral pouch {s, vou- 
sequently, a reservoir wherein collect the rcs- 
idue of digestion and the excretions of the 
urinary tubes. Ite contents are expelled at 
intervals sufficiently long by the influence of 
contraction of its muscular coat. Finally, 
these spiders are able to live several months, 
even in summer—i. ¢,, in the period of physio- 
logical activity—without any food. 





...-As occasionally noted here, the relation- 
ship between insects and flowers continues of 
absorbing interest. In the February Popular 
Science Monthly Mr. Thomas D, Lilly, of Virgin- 
ia, contributes a note on the morning glory and 
petunias, to the effect that the white varietics 
are untouched by bees and butterflies until, by 
noontime, the colored ones have been torn to 
pieces by their frequent visits. He further adds 
that the rejected white flowers have the advan- 
tage of fragrance. This would seem to imply 
that these insects are attracted more by sight 
than by smell. The writer of this has observed 
that late in the season, when there are few 
other flowers, the honeg bee makes no distinc- 
tion between white and scarlet sages. As to 
the petunia, there is a paper in the “ Proceed- 
ings of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science,’’ of some ten years ago, 
showing how the bees perforate the corolla, in- 
stead of entering the mouth; and this observer 
evidently noticed no difference between the 
white and colored forms. It is likely, there- 
fore, that, when in any case insects make a dis- 
tinction, it is not merely a question of color; 
but of some other matter, of which color {s for 
the time being coincident. 


....When Michaux traveled through North 
Carolina in the early part of the century, he 
made collections of plants which still exist io 
the herbariums of Europe. Many years ago 
Professor Asa Gray, then in Europe, was exam- 
ining some of these dried specimens, and 
among them found a little piece of a plant, 
which, though imperfect, was sufficient to show 
him that it belonged toa different genus to 
any before known in the United States; and 
from this little piece he named the genus 
Shortia, in honor of Dr. Short, the celebrated 
botanist of Kentucky, and the species Shortia 
galacifolia. No one has ever been able to find 
another specimen since, unti] the past year, 
when, according to a communication made to 
the Academy of Natural Sci nces of Philadel- 
phia, by Mr. Wm. M. Conby, recently, it has 
been rediscovered in North Carolina, and on 
the track taken by Michaux in his journeyings. 
The plant is especially interesting to botanists, 
from the fact that it is one of those remarkable 
plants of the Eastern United States which are 
closely related to the flora of Japan. 


....The new Geographical Department of 
The Amerwan Naturalist is being very carefully 
edited by Mr. Yarnall, and no journal is more 
carefully collecting notes of geographical prog- 
ress. The Anthropological Department, con- 
ducted by Prof. O. T. Mason, t+ a feature of 
great merit. 


....We see that Prof. A. 8. Packard with- 
draws his announcement of the discovery of 
proofs of the existence of the male sex in eels. 
It was a remarkable case of Brownain motion 





that gave rise to the error: 
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February 27, 1879.] 
Personalities, 


Mr. T. J. Davitt writes us that the state- 
ment which so frequently appears in print that 
Hon. Matt Carpenter, senator-elect from Wis- 
consin, isa native of Waterbury, Vermont, is 
not correct. Mr. Carpenter was born in More- 
town, Vermont, where he attended the village 
school for several years, and did not go to 
Waterbury to reside unti) he was at least fifteen 
years of age. The town records of Moretown 
show that his father, Ira Carpenter, was a 
justice of the peace for many years, made most 
of the deeds and leases of real estate, man- 
aged most of the suits in justice’s court, 
settled most of the estates of deceased persons, 
and solemnized most of the marriages in town. 
He was a leading citizen of his time. He was 
a lawyer; but not a member of any bar. His 
means were too limited to start his ambitious 
son in the world as he would have been proud 
to do. Matt, who was then called Merrett, 
knew this, and resolved to make his own mark 
in the world. He remembered kindly the 
lawyer from Waterbury who came to his 
father’s house in his childhood and invited him 
to ride with him down his father’s lane. He 
remembered also the invitation that the lawyer 
then gave him to come to his office and read 
law, when he was oldenough. On thestrength 
of this invitation, Matt set out on foot and 
alone for Waterbury, presected himself before 
the lawyer, who was the Hon. Paul Dillingham, 
and told him his purpose in coming to him. 
“ He wanted to be a lawyer.” Mr. Dillingham 
gave him a home in his own family, allowed 
him to read law in his office ; and, in turn, Matt 
made himself generally useful on the premises, 
doing the chores about the house and barn and 
office, and applied himself also diligently to 
study. Notlong after this, Matt was sent to 
the Military Academy at West Point, where he 
did not graduate, on account of failing health. 


He read law on his return, and went to Boston, 
Mass., and finished his course in the office of 
Hon, Rufus Choate. He married a daughter of 
Hon. Paul Dillingham, and, acting. in accord- 
ance with Horace Greeley’s advice, ‘“ went 
West.’” He has two children, a son and a 
daughter. The son he named Paul Dillingham. 
His father, Ira Carpenter, was long since de- 
ceased. His grave is pleasantly located in the 
—- oretown, Vermont, marked by a 
fine marble monument, erected by Hon. Matt 
Carpenter. The widow of Ira Carpenter re- 
sides in the West. 














....General Francis C. Barlow, it will be 
remembered, fell dangerously wounded at 
the Battle of Gettysburg*and was made pris- 
oner. General Gordon, of the Confederates, 
found him in a seemingly dying condition, dis- 
mounted from his horse, gave him a drink of 
water from his canteen, and inqulred of Gen- 

eral Barlow his name and wishes. General Bar- 
low said: “I shall probably live but a short 
time. Pleasetake from my breast pocket the 
packet of my wife’s letters and read one of 
them to me.’? Which was done. He then asked 
that the others be torn up, ashe did not wish 
them to fall into other hands. This General 
Gordon did, and then asked: “Can I do any- 
thing else for you, General?” “ Yes,’ replied 
General Barlow, earnestly. ‘My wife is be- 
hind our army. Can you send a message 
through the lines?” “Certainly I will,” said 
Gordon. And he did. Then, directing General 
Barlow to be borne to the shade of a tree at the 
rear, he rode on with his command. The wife 
received the message, and came harmlessly 
through both lines of battle, and found her 
husband, who eventually recovered. Since 
General Gordon’s election to the United States 
Senate both he and General Barlow were in- 
vited to a dinner-party in Washington, and oc- 
cupied opposite seats at the table. After in- 
troductions, General Gordon said: ‘General 
Barlow, are you related to the officer of your 
name who was killed at Gettysburg?” “I 
am the man,” said Barlow. ‘Are you related 
to the Gordon who is supposed to have killed 
me?” “Tam the man,” said General Gordon. 
The Freeting which followed the touching story 
. related to the interested guests by General 

arlow and the effect upon the company can 
better be imagined than described. 


--»-Mr. Thomas C. Doremus, who died fn 
this city, last week, at the age of eighty-three, 
will be best remembered for the interest and 
practical help that he extended to many move- 
ments of a religious or philanthropic character. 
For forty years he was a director of the Amer- 
pre Society. He was one of the founders 
of the Sabbath Committee. Together with his 
— who died two years ago, he was especially 

Interested in missions in this city and through- 
out the world. His home in New York was the 
oPping: lace of missionaries, going or return- 
pd rom their fields of labor, and few deaths 

yu rhs a an rar circles. 
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Missions. 

A VERY encouraging letter relative to 
Christian work in China, written by the Rev. 
John L. Nevius, of the Presbyterian Mission, is 
printed in the New York Observer. Mr. Nevius, 
writing from Chefu, speaks of the moral effects 
in that neighborhood of Christian benevolence 
to the famine sufferers. Missionaries are 
treated more respectfully than ever before and 
whole villages are found ready to become Chris- 
tians. ‘‘Hundreds have been baptized and 
thousands are on the roll of applicants for bap- 
tism.” ‘In connection,” he says, ‘ with the 
English Baptist and American Presbyterian 
Churches, little companies, composed of Chris- 
tians and inquirers, assemble every Sunday for 
Christian worship in more than twenty vil- 
lages. They provide and fit up their own house 
of worship and are making earnest efforts to 
advance in Christian knowledge. More than 
a hundred have been baptized in this 
one section during the present year.” 
Another help to the ‘missionaries is the exist- 
ence of secret religious sects, members of 
which are easily persuaded to become Chris- 
tians. A missionary of the American Board in 
the same province, Shantung, the Rev. A. H. 
Smith, writes that, on revisiting four stations, 
after an absence of three and a half months, he 
found a list of applicants for baptism amount- 
ing to 110. Atanother station he was surprised 
to find 25 applicants where he had previously 
heard of only three or four. In the previous 
year, he writes, when he and Mr. Stanley made 
atour through these villages, everything looked 
so discouraging that to return to Tientsin, and 
perhaps to America, ‘“‘seemed the most judi- 
cious disposition to make of ourselves.” He 
adds his testimony to that of Mr. Nevius and 
others as to the moral effects of the relief fur- 
nished to the famine sufferers. ‘‘The famine 
is the key which God is using to unlock the 
hearts of man.’’ Mr. Smith gives a very inter- 
esting account (to be printed in the March 
number of The Missionary Herald) of the over- 
throw of a heathen temple at Shih Chia Fang. 
In June last the temple was renovated, the 
idols being removed to asmall building in front. 
This was a bold step. The next movement was 
a proposition to Mr. Smith to take the temple 
and use it to preach the Jesus religion, and to 
establish a school for children. The offer was, 
of course, accepted, on conditions. Then a 
meeting of the board of managers, eighteen 
in number, was called by the keeper of the 
temple, to ratify the agreement and make it 
binding. The result of the meeting was form- 
ulated in a document, of which the following 
is a translation : 

“The authors of this document—to wit, the 
whole body of managers [of the Temple] to- 
gether with the whole — of villagers, delib- 
erating in a public capacity, voluntarily agree 
to make over the temple buildings to the 
Church of Christ, for the purpose of fitting up 
a meeting-house, in order to the public preach- 
ing of the sacred doctrine, and for the purpose 
of establishing a public school, that the youth 
of the village may become virtuous, a benefit 
to future generations. The whole is to belong 
to the church, and subject toits control, for a 
possession forever, and the land belonging to 
the temple is made over to the chapel-keeper, 
Chu Sien k’o, and his descendants, to be culti- 
vated as his own, and the church is not at lib- 
erty to sell the same. 

“Tn the fourth ze of Kuang UHsii, the 
tenth month, the third day (Oct. 28th, 1878). 

‘Signed on behalf of the Master of Virtue, 

Shih Kung, and twenty others.” 
The Master of Virtue, who is the chief official, 
is an old man and deaf; but he had witnessed 
the kindness of the Christians to his fellow- 
men, and was deeply affected by it. ‘‘ My ears 
are deaf,’’ said he; ‘‘ but my heart is not blind. 
I have witnessed the benevolence of the Chris- 
tians, and I know their doctrine to be true.” 
The land that belongs to the temple con- 
sists of about twenty-two acres. The re- 
formers, of their own motion, buried the idols, 
and Mr. Smith is shortly to organize a Christian 
church in the temple, six of the board of man- 
agers being applicants for baptism. News of 
quite a different sort comes from the interior 
province of Kwei Chau. The vicar apostolic 
of that region reports that the populace at 
Fou-ngan Chau, incited by the literati and 
encouraged by the indifference of the man- 
darin, set upon the native Christians of that 
place and massacred eleven of them, including 
two children, and burned their houses. Those 
who were not made prisoners fled the town. 
The vicar apostolic, who went immediately to 
investigate the affair, was compelled to beat a 
hasty retreat. 


...-The missionaries among the Laos have 
secured from the King of Siam a proclamation 
declaring that henceforth every person in the 
Laos states and in Lakaun and Lampoon is free 
to make choice of any religion he believes to be 
true. Any who wish to become Christians 
“ are freely allowed to follow their own choice; 
and this proclamation is designed from this 
time forth to remove any fear that may have 
existed to the contrary. It is, moreover, 
strictly enjoined on the princes and rulers and 
relatives and friends of those who may wish to 














embrace Christianity that they throw no ob- 

stacle in the way, ~ that no creed be enforced 

on the Christians, nor work demanded of them, 

which their re forbids them to hold or to 

do—as the worship and feasting of demons or 

1 spirits and working on the Sabbath 
ay. 

-+«eThe English Baptist Missionary Society 
has unanimously resolved to accept Mr. Com- 
ber’s suggestion, and occupy San Salvador as a 
base of operations for an interior African 
miasion. Mr. Comber is instructed to start for 
Africa, with two colleagues, as soon as possible, 
and to send an evangelist to occupy Makouta, 
the furthest point inland reached by the pre- 
liminary expedition, as soon as practicable. 
And he is to leave “no effort untried to reach, 
as speedily as possible, the Upper Congo River, 
near Stanley Pool, where, clear from all falls, 
cataracts, and rapids, the river is interruptedly 
navigable as far almost as Nyangore, a distance 
of more than 12,000 miles.’’ 





The Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR MARCH 9th. 
THE JOY OF FORGIVENESS.—Ps. Xxxu1, 


Nores.—‘‘ Covered."—As if with a cloth, so 
that it can no longer be seen; not by him who 
commits it, but by Him who forgives it. 
‘* Imputeth not iniquity.”"—God does not reckon 
against him the iniquity which he really has. 
“When I kept silence."—Not confessing. 
“* My bones waxed old.’"—That is, my 
strength wasted away. ““ My roaring.”— 
Likea lion. The thought is that before con- 
fession and pardon the soul suffered the pangs 
of remorse. Possibly reference is also had to 
some sickness which was looked on as punish- 
ment for sin. “ Turned into the drought.” — 
Rather, destroyed by the drought. ‘* Se. 
lah.’",—Nobody knows what this word meant. 
It probably was a musical term, indicating 
some pause or accompaniment. “* My 
hiding-place.”’—Like the caves in which David 
hid from Saul. “* Twill instruct thee.”’—This 
may be the voice of Jehovah speaking; but is 
more probably that of the Psalmist, in which he 
directs attention to the precept and promise 
that follow. With mine eye.”"—That is, 
beholding thee. ‘* Test they come near.” — 
Better, else they will not come near to thee. 
The thought is that it is only with force of bit 
and bridle that the horse can be controlled; 
but we should be glad to follow God’s slightest 
word. 

Instruction.—The only good way to have a sin 
covered is to have God cover tt. He that cov- 
ereth his own sins shall not prosper. They 
have strange ways of getting their covering off 
and of coming to view in all their deformity. 
They cannot he covered so close that God can- 
not see them. But when he covers them, they 
are covered beyond ali discovery. He caste 
them into the bottom of the sea. Have you 
asked him to do it ? 

It is not the man that has no iniquity that is 
blessed ; for there is no such man. It is not 
the man who imagines himself to be without 
iniquity, for he only deceives himself. It is 
the man whose own iniquity God does not im- 
pute to him. If we never had sinned, we 
should have been more blessed ; but, as it is, 
the most blessed man is he whose iniquity is 
not imputed to him. 

If God is too merciful to impute to us our 
own iniquity when we repent, we may be sure 
he is too just to impute to us any one’selse. It 
is our sin, not our parents’ nor our first 
































_parents’, that we must repent of. Our own sin 


is all the burden we can carry. 

The refusal to confess ruins one’s peace of 
mind. Until one confesses to God, he knows 
God is hisenemy. He fearsto meet God. He 
fears to die. His life is without peace, because 
it is hostile to God. 

As soon as one confesses to God he receives 
forgiveness. One need not imagine that it will 
take God a long while to consider whether or 
not he will forgive. As soon as the Psalmist 
said ‘I will confess” he was able to add im- 
mediately “‘ and Thou forgavest the iniquity of 
my sin.’? God only wants to hear the confes- 
sion, to be asked for forgiveness, and he will 
instantly respond with pardon. 

The time when God may be found is now. 
God may hear to-morrow ; but that man insults 
the long-suffering goodness of God who puts off 
repentance till another day. 

The brutish man needs a bit or a bridle, some 
great trial or sickness, to force him to approach 
his God. It is very strange that men should not 
hasten of their own free will to seek after God, 
to search forhim, so as to find pardon and holi- 
ness. When sickness comes, they may be ready 
enough to seek God. But health is the time 
when he can best be found, without waiting to 
be driven to him, like a horse ora mule. 

“« Be glad.” —Ot course, the Christian shold 
be glad. His sin, the worst thing about him, 
has been taken away. It has been forgiven. 
fle has been purified and freed from guile. He 
loves God. God loves him. He has the prom- 
{se of Heaven and glory. Of course, he can 
rejoice and shout for joy. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAKER, 8., Jx., becomes pastor at Austing Iil.§ 


BIXBY, D.C, oes Me., accepts call to 
East ham, Mass. 

BUXTON, R. E., removes from East Aurora to 
Fairport, N. ¥. 

COCHRAN, J. M., takes charge of seminary at 
Old Du Quoin, Il. 


CURR, ALLAN, closes his labors at Dubuque, 
Towa. 


DAVIS, H. 8., ord. at Wendell, Mass. 
ae Freperick, Wanskuck, R. L, re 
6. 


DUNBAR, W., Holley, N. Y., resigns. 

GARLICK, H., Frankfort, N. Y., resigns. 

GUY, A, Otsego, N. Y., resigns. 

MASON, W., North Lyme, Conn., resigns. 

MASON, A. F., resigns pastorate Calvary ch., 
Washington, D. C. 

MUIR, J. J., resigns pastorate of Macdougall- 
St. ch., N. Y. City. 


OSTLER, WILLIAM, removes from Fulton to 
Morrisville, N. Y. 


PATTISON, T. Harwoop, New Haven, Conn., 
called to Emanuel ch., Albany, N Y. 
PIDDOCK, C. A., Hinsdale, N. H., 
call to West ch., Springfield, Mass. 
SANDERS, J. E., accepts call to Logan, Lowa. 
SCOTT, A. H., accepts call to Garnett, Kan. 


SCOTT, Grorag, Logan, Iowa, accepts call to 
Beatrice, Neb. 


WHEELER, N. J., Newport, R. 1, accepts 
call to Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
— SamuBL, died recently in Brooklyn, 


BRAINARD, Caarves N., advised by council 
to withdraw his resignation at South Den- 
nis, Mase. 

COBB, F. W., inst. at Three Rivers, Mass. 

HICKS, L. W., called to East Windsor, Vt. 


HITCHCOCK, H. C., accepts call to Thomas- 
ton, Conn. 


HUTCHINS, C. J., Petaluma, Cal., resigns. 

MARTIN, Georar F., Yale, called to Brattle 
boro, Vt. 

MoCORD, R. L., Toulon, accepts call to New 
Windsor and Rio, Ill. 

MORRIS, Groraz, Vallejo, Cal., resigns. 

—— 8. C., accepts call to Allegan, 

an. 

NORRIS, T. F., ord. at Herndon, Va. 

PACKARD, Epwakp N., Evanston, Ili., called 
to Second ch., Dorchester, Mass. 

PALMER, 8. Fre.prr, Bethlehem, Conn., re- 
signs. 

RANKIN, 8. G. W., closes his labors at Vernon 
Center, Conn. 


ROGERS, E. E., accepts call to New Fairfield, 
Conn. 


LUTHERAN. 


BLAKE, L., D.D , closes his connection with 
North Carolina College and teaches and 
preaches at Concord, N. C. 

BROWN, Bacuman, §8., taken charge of 
churches in Smith Co., Miss. 

CROUBE, A. L., appointed traveling mission- 
ary in Tennessee. 


DAVIS, J.'B., D.D., is laboring at Mount 
Pleasant, N.C. 


FISHBURN, J., settles at Greenville, Penn. 

FRITZ, J. H., settles at York, Penn. 

GESCHWIND, L. H., removes from Pitte- 
burgh, Penn., to Buffalo, N. Y. 


GROSSCUP, D. P., removes from Iowa City to 
Knoxville, Iowa. 


KISER, J. F , accepts call to Orange, 8. C. 
WALTZ, 8. 8., Dixon, IIl., called to Kansas 
City, Mo. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARTHOLF, B. A., Mayfield, N. Y., dismissed. 
BISHOP, A. C., West Troy, N. Y., dismissed. 
CONANT, R. T., died at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


HEMSTREET, Otiver, Galway, N. Y., dis 
missed. 


MARSHALL, A. B., accepts call to new Lisbon, 
Ohio. 


McCORMICK, Rosert W., died at Wadding- 
ton, N. Y. 

SENOUR, F. Leroy, inst. at New Alexandria, 
Penn. 

SMITH, Cuaruzs A., D. D., died Feb. 15th, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., aged 69. 

STEAD, B.F., D. D., Astoria, L. [., died re- 
cently. 

THOMPSON, Joun C., inst. over First ch., 
German &t., Philadelphia, Penn. 


UNIVERBALIST. 


BALLOU, Ext, D. D., closes his services at So. 
Woodstock, Vt., April Ist. 

BALLOU, J. H., closes his labors in Minden, 
N. Y. 


FOSTER, E., North Adams, Mass., asked to 
remain another year. 

JEWELL, W. H:, closes his pastorate in North 
Orange, Mass.; 

LEE, C. F., settled at Charlestown, Mass. 

YERKINS, O., settles at West Concord, Vt. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 
COWAN, ALEXANDER, Edgefield, accepts call 
to McMinnville, Tenn. 
MACK, Wus., D.D., died in Columbia, 8. C. 
McNAIR, E., Pine Bluff, Ark., resigns. 
ee died near Cragzsville, Va., 


ag . 

THOMPSON, F. A., accepts call to Spring 
Hill, Tenn. 

WILHELM, Wmuuik*F., Blacksbarg, Va, 
resigns. 
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School and College. 


A FEW years ago, says the Springfield Re 
ublican, a Northern traveler in the South, a 
gradgate of Yale, went into one of the recita- 
tion rooms of the University of South Carolina, 
at Columbia. A recitation in mathematics 
was going on. The professor gave each 
student a problem to be worked out at the black- 
board. The visitor noticed that, as they worked, 
they whispered freely together, quite unchecked 
by the professor. With his own college experi- 
ence fresh in memory, he smiled at the teacher’s 
imnocence. When the recitation was over, he 
introduced himself to the professor, who proved 
to be an ex-Confederate general and who met 
him with frank cordiality. ‘‘I was surprised at 
one thing,” said the visitor. ‘You let your 
students talk together while they were doing 
their problems. Don’t they get heip from each 
other?’ It was the professor’s turn to smile. 
“Oh! no,” said he, “‘ our students are on honor 
about everything of that sort. Every kind of 
deceit toward an instructor is forbidden by 
their own code of morals. We give ourselves 
no concern at all about it. It is enforced by 
public sentiment among the students. If any 
man lied or cheated, the rest would send him 
to Coventry so effectually that he would have 
to leave college at once.’’ 


....As the Harvard Divinity School has for 
some time been laboring under pecuniary em- 
barrasements, a meeting was lately held in Dr. 
Ellis’s church, Boston, to discuss and provide 
for ite necessities. An endowment of $130,000 
is wanted, to establish two additional professor- 
ships—one of theology and the other of eccle- 
siastica] history. This school is the only one of 
the character in the country without a regularly 
endowed ecclesiastica] professorship. Speeches 
in favor of the same were made by President 
Eliot, Prof. Everett, Rev. J. G. Brooks, and Dr. 
Bellows, of New York. President Eliot claimed 
that, while Unitarians had founded the school 
and had mainly supported it, it was in no sense 
Unitarian. The resolutions, however, call for 
help from all the Unitarian churches. 


...- Professor Mather, of Amherst College, is 
trying a new plan with the advanced Greek di- 
vision of both the junior and freshmen classes 
fm the method of conducting his recitations. 
The students are not marked at all in class, 
either upon their recitations or attendance, 
being at liberty to come or not, as they please. 
In order, however, to conform to the college 
laws, monthly reviews are had, by which the 
rank of the student is determined. Professor 
Mather believes that, by putting the men upon 
their honor and responsibility, and thus being 
able to act rather as an instructor than a scorer, 
the best results will be obtained. The plan has 
thus far worked well, no more absences occur- 
ring than under the old system. 


..--The following resolution is about to be 
proposed in the English House of Commons: 
“ That, in the opinion of the House, it is essen- 
tial to the interests of Ireland that the untversi- 
ty institutions of that country should be so ar- 
ranged that Irishmen of all religious persua- 
sions should be able to obtain the benefit of de- 
grees and the advantages of a university educa- 
tion without a compromise of their religious 
convictions, and that, in order to accomplish 
this object, legislation on the subject is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 


.-.-In addition to previous gifts to Dart- 
mouth College, William Winkley, of Philadel- 
phia, has lately presented $10,000 for the pur- 
pose of founding a professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon and English Literature. Myr. Winkley, 
learning of the needs of the institution, some 
time ago sent a check for $25,000, to be used as 
the college authorities saw fit. 


-... There are five free Hebrew schools in this 
city, which last year were attended by 1,045 
pupils. The studies comprise Hebrew reading, 
translation from Hebrew to English of prayers 
and the Bible, Hebrew grammar, biblical and 
post-biblical history, Talmudical studies, and 
somposition in Hebrew. Theschools are under 
the control of an association. 


.-..A movement is understood to be on foot 
tn New York to establish here a university for 
colored men, whose future work would be di- 
tected toward the elevation of their race in the 
South. It is reported that $200,000 have already 
been pledged for its support. 


-++»The Dean Academy, at Franklin, N. H., 
now a school for young women alone, has re- 
ceived about $28,000 by the death of Capt. 
Dean, of Milford, and it will probably return to 


its original character of an academy for both 
sexes. 


.-.-The late Dr. Horatio Brinsmade, of New- 
ark, N. J., formerly of Hartford, left $8,000 to 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., to be avail- 
able on the death of his wife. 


ee--The educational system of New York 
State annually costs $11,000,000. There are 


1,500,000 pupils in the schools, taught by 
30,000 teachers. 
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Pebbles. 


Tue cheapest meat just now is deer. 


.-. Some tramps are good singers until they 
strike a chord—of wood. 


..-“(A Japanese student at Yale College, 
New Haven, called on a young lady, and was in- 
vited to call again soon. He called again in 
about an hour. 


...-The farmer should sow his Ps, keep his 
Us warm, hive his Bs, kill off the Js, remember 
what he Cs, take care of the Vs, pay all he Os, 
teach his boys not to Ts, and take his Es. 


....When President Lincoln was taken down 
with smallpox, he wrote to Colfax that he might 
let the army of office-seekers approach, as he 
had now something that he would give them. 





...“‘He made too free with it when he was 
here before!” was the way a mild-mannered 
Atlanta (Ga.) man met the suggestion that 
General Sherman should be given “the freedom 
of the city.” 


-.+.-Mamma: “Well, Paul, what has your 
uncle given you for your birthday?” Paul: “A 
fine new ten-cent piece.’”” Mamma: ‘‘ What are 
you going to do with it?” Paul: “TI am going 
to buy a portemonnaie to put it in.” 


...-A little girl, when her father’s table was 
honored with an esteemed guest, began talking 
very earnestly at the first pause of the convei- 
sation. Her father checked her very sharply, 
saying: ‘‘ Why is it that you talk so much?” 
“?Tause I’ve dot somesin to say,”’ was the inno- 
cent reply. 


...“ There is one thing about a farm,” said 
the Granger-looking man, “that isn’t improved 
by consolidation.’’ ‘ And what is that ?”’ asked 
the young man.. “ Post-holes, young man,” 
said the old party, oracularly. ‘‘ Post-holes. 
They ain’t good for nothin’ ef ye run ’em to- 
gether or bunch ’em.”’ 


...-The English language is wonderful for 
its aptness of expression. When a number of 
men and women get together and look at each 
other from the sides of a room, that’s called a 
sociable. When a hungry crowd calle upon a 
poor minister and eats him out of house and 
home, that’s called a donation party. 


....They begged him to play a little. He 
seemed to fee) bashful at first ; but after a while 
began to paw the ivory vigorously. ‘ What 
power!” said a listener to the owner of the 
piano. “ Yes,” exclaimed the latter, in alarm, 
“he seems to have considerable muscle; but 
he ought to know that this isn’t agymnasium.”’ 





...-During our late war a squad of half a 
dozen rebel soldiers, who had been gobbled up 
on the skirmish-line and were being taken to 
the rear, were hailed by an inquisitive Union 
soldier with: “Say, Johnny, how many men 
have you got in Atlanta?’ The answer came 
quickly : ‘‘Oh! bout enough for s couple more 
killin’s.”’ 


....A gentleman, having occasion to praise a 
kind-hearted Irishwoman for her good deeds, 
said to her: ‘‘ Well, well, Kate, if there is a 
Heaven in the next world, you will get to it.’ 
As quick as lightning came the reply, with all 
the heartiness of the race: ‘God bless ye, 
Mr. P——. An’ sure, if I do, I'll lave the gate 
open for you.” 


...-A local politician of New Haven passed 
last summer at the boarding-house where ex- 
President Woolsey, of Yale College, was stay- 
ing. Somebody tells the story that he sought 
a discussion with Dr. Woolsey on the subject 
of political science, and after a fifteen-min- 
utes’ talk retired, and was soon after heard to 
say: “Gar! The President knows more’n I 
could tell him in a whole year !”” 


...-Little Nellie was looking at Woolf's 
“ Wild Animals” when Mr. Jorkins called, and 
appealed to that gentleman to explain one of 
the pictures. “That isa wild boar,” said he. 
And the little lady looked at it thoughtfully, 
and replied : “It don’t look like you, does it, 
Mr. Jorkins?” “TI hope not!” responded the 
guest. ‘“‘Why?’’ “Because,” said the artless 
infant, ‘‘Mamma said, when your card was 
sent up: ‘There is that old bore, Jorkins, 
again.’ ”” 


..-A woman in a Kansas Pacific Railroad 
car sat facing a man who with one eye, at least, 
seemed to be staring fixedly at ner. She be- 
came indignant, and eaid: ‘‘ Why do you look 
at me 80, sir?’’ He said that he was not aware 
of having done so; but she insisted. ‘I beg 
your pardon, Madam, but it’s this eye; is it 
not ?’’ lifting his finger to his left optic. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; it’s that eye.’ ‘‘ Well, Madam, that eye 
won’t do you any harm. It’s a glass eye, Madam 
—only a glass eye. I hope you'll excuse it. 
But, upon my soul, I am not surprised that 
even a glass eye should feel interested in so 
pretty a woman.’’ The explanation and the 





compliment combined to put the woman into a 
good humor, 


Hews of the Week. 


Wasnincton’s BiRTHDAY was observed at 
Greenwich, Conn., with the centennial anni- 
versary of General Putnam’s ride down the 
stone steps at Horseneck, in 1779, while pursued 
by the enemy. The affair was a great success. 
The historical address was read by Col. H. W. 
Hoyt; Col. 8. B. Sumner read a poem ; and the 
oration, on the character of Gen. Putnam, was 
delivered by G. H. Hollister, Esq. A feature 
of the occasion was the presence of the Gen- 
eral’s grandson, and also of the great-grandson 
of the trooper who came nearest catching 
“Old Put.” 


...-Among the Senate amendments to the 
Post-office Appropriation Bill, already adopted, 
is one authorizing the issue of postal-cards for 
circulation in foreign countries belonging to 
the Universal Postal Union, the cards to cost 
two cents. By the Postal Union Treaty of 1874, 
which was enlarged by the Treaty of 1878, these 
postal-cards will go to every country in Europe, 
as well as to Egypt and french and Spanish 
colonies in Africa. 


....At the Martha Washington Reception, at 
the Academy of Music, last week, there was a 
representation of the inauguration of Washing- 
ton as first President of the United States. 
Many of the characters in the tableau were 
descendants of the men who played a conspic- 
uous partin the inauguration. The reception 
was given in aid of the poor of this city, under 
the auspices of St. John’s Guild. 





.... The operations of the life-saving service 
in 1878, by the report just issued, were confined 
to 148 stations—116 of them being on the Atlan- 
tic coast, 30 on the lakes, and two on the Pacific 
coast. There were during the year within the 
limits of the operations of the service 171 dis- 
asters to vessels. On board these vessels were 
1,557 persons. The number of lives saved was 
1,331, and the number lost 226. 


....In the New York Senate the bill to re- 
duce the legal rate of interest from 7 to 6 per 
cent, has passed to a third reading. The bill 
reapportioning the Assembly districts of the 
state was passed by the Assembly by a vote of 90 
tol4. The Assembly Committee on Ways and 
Means reported the Annual Appropriation Bill, 
by which it is proposed to save more than 
$300,000. 


....The principal witnesses before the Potter 
Committee last week were Gen. Francis C. Bar- 
low and Wm. E. Chandler. The latter testified 
that the former, while acting as counsel of the 
Republicans in Florida, in reality gave his in- 
fluence in favor of Tilden. Gen. Barlow denied 
that he was counsel, but acting in an inde- 
pendent position. 


...-The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill taxing property of edu- 
cational, religious, and benevolent organizations 
which is not used for the purposes of such or- 
ganizations. All property of such bodies has 
heretofore been exempt from taxation. 


...-It is considered doubtful whether the 
President will sign the Anti-Chinese Bill. A 
veto is more probable ; in which case two-thirds 
of either house cannot be obtained to over-rule 
it. Senator Blaine has come out with a long 
letter in defense of the bill. 


.... Sixteen persons were instantly killed and 
twenty-six injured, on the 22d, by a boiler explo- 
sion at Stockton, Cal. A crowd had assembled 
to witness a new propeller pump, and the acci- 
dent was due to the engineer’s carelessness. 


...-English troops have been shipped to the 
seene of the South African troubles. The Zu- 
lus, at last accounts, had made no further 
progress toward the English settlements; but 
the situation is still considered alarming. 


...-A protest against the Anti-Chinese Bill 
has been sent to the President by the Mission- 
ary Committee of the Methodist Church. The 
Connecticut Legislature has only passed reso- 
lutions denouncing it. 


....-Reports from Turkestan represent that 


The British have not pushed their expeditions 
into ths territory with any vigor since their 
recent successes. 


....The German Reichstag has voted against 
the government’s interpretation of the Social 
Law permitting the arrest of its members, two 
of whom were lately taken into custody. 


....Hon. Zach. Chandler was elected, on the 
18th, by the Michigan Legislature, to fill the 
vacancy in the United States Senate caused by 
Mr. Christiancy’s resignation. 


«++eEx-President Grant arrived at Allahabad 
on the 28d inst., and is the guest of the lieuten- 
anit-governor. The Viceroy of India has in- 
vited him to visit Calcutta. 


..--The Virginia Senate has finally voted to 
settle the state debt, and the House will prob- 





bly do the same. There is no fear, apparently, 
of repudiation. 


the Afghan Shere Ali is on the point of death. 


[February 27, 1879. 
- 
Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 





NEW COMMENTARIES.—SCHAFF, 
PHILIPPI, LUTHARDT.* 


BY PROF. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D. 





OF the volumes before us the first is one 
of four which have been for some time in 
course of preparation under the editorship 
of Dr. Schaff. The design of the work is, 
as expressed in the preface, ‘‘to present, in 
an evangelical, catholic spirit and in popular 
form, the best results of the latest biblical 
scholarship for the instruction of the En- 
glish reader of the Word of God.” To 
secure its catholic spirit, the editor has 
adopted the plan which was followed in the 
American edition of Lange’s Commentary, 
and has taken as his colaborers gentlemen of 
various Evangelical denominations. These 
are said to be both American and English; 
but, with the exception of Dr. Schaff him- 
self, Professor Riddle is the only represent- 
ative of our country who has a share in the 
work. About two-fifths of the entire Com- 
mentary, however, are, according to the pro- 
spectus, to be prepared by these two gentle- 
men, and the volume just issued is wholly 
theirs. The English contributors are thir- 
teen in number, five of them being mem- 
bers of the committee now engaged in the 
new revision of the Authorized Version. 
Prof. Guyot and the two Drs. Thomson fur- 
nish maps, plans, and illustrations. 

This first volume contains a brief general 
introduction to the New Testament and the 
commentaries on the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Drs. Schaff and Riddle 
are the joint authors of all the several 
parts; but apparently the former has done 
the main portion of the work connected 
with the introduction and the Gospel of 
Matthew, while for the annotations on the 
other two Gospels the latter gentleman is 
chiefly responsible. The general plan is a 
very good one, as it seems to us. The text 
is divided into sections, according to the sub- 
jects, after the manner of paragraph Bibles, 
rather than those arranged simply by chap- 
ters and verses. In the text the Authorized 
English Version is presented; but at every 
word where the best authorities are sup- 
posed to give a different reading in the 
Greek, or where a manifest improvement 
can be introduced in the translation, refer- 
ences are made to foot-notes, in which the 
change proposed is indicated. This arrange- 
ment is the best possible and the least con- 
fusing to the reader. It avoids all the evils 
noticeable in the system adopted in the 
American edition of Lange, where all 
changes in translation are placed in brack- 
ets in the English text itself, thus breaking 
up the connection and injuring both the old 
and the new. The reader will also be aided 
by the very simple and convenient plan of 
annotation, according to which the refer- 
ences to other passages in the Scriptures are 
designated by letters, and the passages 
themselves are printed on the margin at the 
side of the page; while references to the 
alterations of text, etc. are in figures point- 
ing tothe margin at the foot. It is to be 
hoped that the New Revision, when pub 
lished, will have some similar arrangement. 
Following each section or paragraph is ® 
short passage giving the contents, and this 
is followed by the explanatory notes. These 
notes, which are, of course, the main and 
essential part of the book, are brief, con- 
cise, and to the point. The English 
reader who limits himself to the use of # 
single commentary will find this volume 
helpful to him, as it brings to his notice, 
within a comparatively small compass, not 





*A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE New TESTAMENT. 
By English and American Scholars of Various Evan 
gelica! Denominations. With Mlustrations and Maps. 
Edited by Pamir ScuaFF, D.D., LL.D., Baldwin Profess- 
or of Sacred Literature in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. Voll. New York ; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1879. 

COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’s EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
By FRIEDRICH ADOLPH Puaiipr!, Doctor and Ordinary 
Professor of Theology at Rostock. Translated from 
the Third Improved and Enlarged Edition. By the 
Rev. J. 8S. Banks, Manchest VoLL E h: T. 
&T. Clark. 1878. 

St. JonN’s GOSPEL, DESCRIBED AND EXPLAINED AC 
CORDING TO ITs PECULIAR CHARACTER. By CHRISTOPF 
Ernst LUTHARDT, Professor of Theology ot Leipzig 
Translated by CasPAR RENE GREGORY, Doctor of Phi 
losophy, Leipzig. Vol. ML. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark 
1878. 
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only a large amount of material bearing 
upon the meaning of the chapters and verses 
in the Gospels, and the different views in 
many cases which have been held by classes 
of interpreters; but also many suggestions 
as to a better English version. To a reader, 
on the other hand, who has the desire to 
extend his studies more widely, while yet he 
is limited, because of his ignorance of that 
language, to books which do not discuss the 
Greek of the New Testament, this comment- 
ary will be serviceable as one of the better 
order. It will take him out of the range of 
many books to which he has been accus- 
tomed, and will lead him to that class of 
works among which the commentary edited 
by Bishop Ellicott, now in course of pub- 
lication in England, and the ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment for English Readers,” by the late Dean 
Alford, are the most conspicuous exam- 
ples. If our studiously disposed Sunday- 
school teachers and churchmembers could 
be induced to use more extensively than 
they now do, and more than they have been 
able to do in the past, commentaries of this 
better class, it would be a great gain. 


Dr. Schaff’s book is handsomely printed 
and on excellent paper. Whether it will 
prove too costly for its general circulation 
will soon be decided; but a full and useful 
commentary on the whole New Testament 
must cover a great deal of ground, and 
must, consequently, make a large book. It 
is certainly a new evidence of the restless 
activity and energy which in a remarkable 
degree characterize the learned editor. No 
other man in the country, probably, would, 
so soon after carrying through such a labor 
as the republication and enlargement of 
Lange’s work, have undertaken another 
task within the same field, That he has 
given his new book an advantage, in respect 
to its favorable reception in the religious 
community, by associating with himself 
writers of various Evangelical denomina- 
tions may be beyond doubt. That this, 
however, is the best plan in selecting the 
authors of such a book we cannot believe. 
In a revision of the English version of the 
Scriptures the union of scholars of different 
schools of thought is desirable, because the 
version is to be used. by the churches of all 
names, and because the differences among 
schools are mainly in the interpretations, 
and notin the words, But in a work which 

is devoted to interpretation, it seems wiser 
to let each school explain and defend 
its own views. Where men of different 
denominations and opposite tendencies are 
brought together in joint authorship of an 
extended commentary, though each one 
may have the sole responsibility for his own 
portion, there will be, almost inevitably, a 
danger that each and all will be hindered in 
the freedom both of thought and expression 
by the constant influence of the declared in- 
tention to meet the wants of all sections. 
This defect, however, if it be one, belongs 
wholly to the plan. It may not, indeed, 
have an injurious effect upon this particular 
book, though it is likely to manifest itself 
in every case where the plan is adopted. In 
the limits of a brief notice, like the present, 
there is no opportunity for extended and 
minute criticism. But, while discovering 
so much of excellent interpretation and 
annotation, there seems to us, occasionally, 
to be statements made or views expressed 
which have no claim to be in such a work. 
Prominent among these are the statements 
that the word translated ‘‘ immediately” in 
our English version, in Matt. xxiv, 29, means 
suddenly after a slow development, rather than 
immediately following, and that when 
Christ said (Matt. xxiv, 84) that this genera- 
tion shall not pass away till all these things 
be fulfilled he meant that the Jewish nation 
would remain until the fulfillment. It will 
be difficult to find instances, we believe, 
where the Greek word of verse 29 signifies 
“suddenly after a slow development”; and 
equally difficult to justify such an explana- 
tion of the other verse. We cannot think that 
the obscurity of this chapter is to be cleared 
away by these suggestions. 

As we receive this commentary, published 
by Messrs. Scribner and designed for the 
use of English readers, the house of Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark furnishes us two new volumes 
of their ‘Foreign Theological Library.” 
These are the third and closing volume of 
Luthardt’s work on the Gospel. of J ohn, and 
the first of Philippi’s Commentary on the 
Epistle +o the Romans. The latter of these 


aimee 
two books is among the ablest and best of 


those which have appeared in Germany 
within the last few years. Its author isa 
professor in the University of Rostock, 
whose theological writings have been well 
known in his own country. He is a strong 
Lutheran, as his works abundantly show; 
but, both by his scholarship and his grasp 
of theological knowledge, he is well quali- 
fled for the work which he has here under- 
taken. His understanding and exposition 
of the Epistle are naturally affected, in some 
degree, by his doetrinal standpoint. With 
the comprehensiveness and fairness of the 
better German scholars, however, he inves- 
tigates the Apostle’s language, and presents 
the reader, whatever may be his school or 
mode of thought, with much that is fresh 
and strong and helpful, to bear him for- 
ward in his studies. The work will be 
gladly welcomed in many private libraries, 
and, with Mayer and De Wette, this author 
will hold a high place in the regard of those 
who desire to understand this chief and 
most interesting one among the Pauline 
Epistles. 

Of Dr. Luthardt’s volume it will be unnec- 
essary to say anything, except that it has 
appeared, and that it traces out to the end 
that plan and course of thought which, ac- 
cording to the author’s view, are character- 
istic of the Fourth Gospel. The two pre- 
ceding volumes of this commentary have 
been before the public for some months, so 
that all who have examined them are ac- 
quainted with its peculiarities and excel- 
lences. Dr. Luthardt has now become one 
of the prominent men among the German 
professors in theology. His work, just pub- 
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this taught in various passages of Scripture, 
and that, on the other hand, eternal sin and suf- 
fering are not revealed in those texts which have 
generally been supposed to teach them. The 
writer is a communicant in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church—a church which differs from other 
orthodox bodies in not making a test of the 
belief in eternal sin, many of its prominent 
clergymen freely denying the eternity of sin ; 
and thus a minister who is excluded from other 
churches for a rejection of the doctrine 
of eternal suffering may find in _ the 
Episcopal Chureh pulpits whence he can still 
preach. The volume is devout in spirit and is 
free from those caricatures of orthodoxy which 
are so common in writings on this subject from 
the pens of members of the Universalist de- 
nomination. Thetone of the book is such as to 
make it easy to believe the writer’s statement 
that it is written not with controversial aims, 
but simply as the result of long years of pain of 
mind under a belief in the prevailing doctrine 
on this subject. The writer is generally too 
verbose. With fewer words, his points would 
have been made plainer. 


Cross’s Helectic Short-Hand: A New System. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1879. 12mo, 
pp. 304.) This system is partly new and partly 
eclectic. Its alphabet is wholly new, the forms 
being derived from the ellipse, instead of from 
the circle, as in the case of phonography, and 
their values not coinciding with Isaac Pitman’s. 
It is old’in its principle, which {s that of the 
earlier short-hands, and not of the phonetic sye- 
tem, having a characterfor each of the twenty- 
six lettersof theoldalphabet. This would seem 
at the first glance a condemnatory feature. 
But the system is thriftily eclectic as regards 
most of the devices by which speed has been 
attained in true phonography. Mr. Cross uses, 
of course, with requisite modifications, Pitman’s 
half and double lengths; his loops, hooks, 


abundant humor, and tragic only in its close— 

the suicide of the hero, on account of his love 

disappointment. And {t enforces, or, rather, 

Mllustrates (for the writer scarcely recognizes 

how deep a theme he is treating) the same friv- 
olous freedom that we elsewhere mention. 
The book is by a new hand and is one of the 
sort that we used to call “‘ books of promise,” 
before we had learned by discouraging obser- 
vation how surely, in this unfriendly literary at- 
mosphere of ours, the budding author is 
crowded to the wall by the victorious compe- 
tition of pirated foreign novels and poetry. It 
is of no use, Mr. De Kay. You will write, prob- 
ably, a few more clever novels; and then you 
will find out how little chance you have, and 
keep to hack work in letters thenceforth, and 
leave the name and the fame to the English 
novelists and the French playwrights, whose 
works are still to be had in our market for the 
stealing. (Scribners.) 


----The Harpers’ biographical series om 
“English Men of Letters’ is proving to be a 
most interesting succession of volumes, The 
sixth is on Goldsmith, by William Black. It is 
a very engaging piece of biography. Gold- 
smith has always had a warm place in the pop- 
ular affection, while his “Traveler” and “‘ De- 
serted Village” are as fresh to-day as if they were 
but just issued. The writer has taken advan- 
tage of the popular interest in his subject to 
mals a very readable story. At the same time, 
he takes up the cudgel most stoutly against the 
sentimentalists who wail over the poet’s trou- 
bles, without asking whether they might not 
easily have been avoided. We find a little of 
the gossip about personal trivialities—small 
talk which flourishes very rank whenever any 
biographer brings Johnson on the scene; but 
of this there is happily but little. Perhaps it 
would be better if “happy-go-lucky” and a 








lished, however, is but an enlargement and 
revision of one which he gave to the world 
nearly twenty years ago, when he was a 
youngman. The plan of it and the pecu- 
liar view of the Gospel which he then 
formed are still retained. We think writers 
like Dr. Luthardt see some things in the 
New Testament books, and sometimes a 
sort of spiritually artistic development of 
profound thought, which the original 
author did not see. But they suggest many 
views and opinions, notwithstanding this, 
which are worthy of consideration, as well 
as stimulating to study and reflection. Dr. 
Luthardt is so truly a scholar that we find 
everywhere in his volumes the evidences of 
his sound learning and his critical ability. 
Through the publication in an English 
translation of this commentary, and the 
very valuable one by Dr. Philippi, the ‘‘ For- 
eign Theological Library” has enlarged its 
usefulness. It is amatter of congratulation 
to all students, and of commendation to the 
enterprising gentlemen who have so long 
had this library in charge, that volumes like 
these of Philippi and Luthardt, and those 
of Meyer and Godet, are now coming to us 
in such constant and rapid succession. 
YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





WE have before us a volume entitled The 
Death of Death, by ‘‘ An Orthodox Layman” (J. 
W. Randolph & English, Richmond). It de- 
clares that there is nothing in the nature of the 
case rendering it impossible for those who die 
impenitent to be brought to repentance after 
death ; that the faculties and capacities of the 
soul, including the ability to repent, are not 
affected by the separation of soul and body; 
that the moral discipline leading to. repentance 
may go on in the future life, as in the present, 
and that, consequently, those who are notled to 
penitence in this life may be brought thereto 
| in the world to come. The writer declares it, 
furthermore, impossible that God should create 
a being who he knows will sin forever ;—that, 
though it be impossible for God to keep a 
created free agent from becoming a sinner, he 
might still determine to create this free agent 
if he foresaw that the latter would eventually be 
brought to repent and turn to holiness ; in other 
words, that,though the creation of man certainly 
involved sin, God might determine on this act 
of creation if the sin was to be but temporary, 
ending in eternal holiness; but, on the other 
hand, that it is inconceivable that God should 
create a being who would sin eternally. The 
writer declares that there is one way in which 
God could prevent the existence of sin—viz., by 
forbearing to create; that-he might not fall 
back on this if the created being were to be but 
temporarily a simmer, finally arriving at holi- 
ness; but that he certainly would forbear to 
create a being who,he knew would sin eternal- 
ly. In other words, the writer holds that it 
could not be. for God’s glory to create a being 
who he knew would.sin forever ; and, therefore, 
we must believe that every created being will 





and ing dots; and some new devices—as those 
of his ingenious ‘dual position” scheme; be- 
sides which he employs contractions and 
phrase-writing to what appears almost an ex- 
treme, giving lists of abbreviated forms that 
cover about 150 pages. He employsthree styles 
of writing—the ‘‘corresponding,’’ the “ abbrevia- 
ted,” and the “reporting” —distinguishing them, 
as in the familiar system, by the greater or less 
amount of vocalization and contraction. One 
would hardly anticipate a high rate of speed 
from a short-hand that is ‘based upon equiva- 
lents for the alphabet of Cadmus; nor, indeed, 
can there be in any new system any further 
gain of material value in speed. Most of the 
time, if we may so express ourselves, has been 
saved ; 180 words per minute being already at- 
tainable by Pitman’s phonography, in a prac- 
ticed hand. This is producing “copy” not 
only beyond the power of most journals to 
print ; but, as has been sufficiently observed, 
this rate is considerably beyond that at which 
it is given, at least to the larger majority of 
orators, to speak in an edifying manner. But 
Mr. Cross has gleaned so many helpful features 
from Pitman’s system and from the followers 
of Pitman that his own can only be judged of 
by trial in practice. Ifit be found that he has 
given greater legibility to his forms than those 
of the older systems possess, he will have done 
tachygraphy a real service. We need not re 
mind students of this art that there are few 
subjects upon which it. is easier to misapply a 
year’s work than on this. But this system is in- 
telligently worked out and will receive the at- 
tention of practical phonographers. We are 
sorry to add that the book is nearly twice as 
large as it should be, Mr. Cross having padded 
it unnecessarily with long exercises, in Roman 
type. 

....We have before us a new edition of the 
little work entitled Hlementary Lessons in His- 
torical English Grammar, by the Rev. Richard 
Morris, LL.D., author of ‘Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence’’ (D. Appleton & Co.). 
The study of the English language has received 
new life within the last ten years. The study 
of grammar in the old style—a most unphilo- 
sophical and unprofitable exercise—is happily 
fast disappearing. On the other hand, there is 
a vastly increased interest in investigations into 
the history of the language and the philosophy 
of its structure. In the work before us we 
have an educational manual for use in high 
schools and academies which at the same 
time will be of great interest to the general 
reader. It gives a history of the language as a 
whole and of particular forms of words. It 
abounds in illustrative quotations belonging to 
each stage of the history. It is not simply an 
abridgment of the ‘‘ Historical Outlines of Acci- 
dence,” referred to above; but an independent 
work, suited, however, to be used as an intro- 
duction to that treatise. It is a work with 
which every teacher should make himself 
familiar and one which can be used to greatest 
advantage. 


+» The Bohemian: A Tragedy of Modern Life, 
by Charles De Kay, is misnamed. It is not a 
tragedy, but a clever, short novel of New York 
society—the society of the Sixth Avenue, rather 





few similar expressions did not appear quite so 
often in the narrative; but, on the whole, the 
writer has done his work in the best manner. 
Whoever desires an entertaining book may 
take up the volume before us. 


....The later issues of the Riverside edition 
of the British Poets include two volumes of 
Churchill, Parnell, and Tickell. These volumes 
are of less value than many others, but neces- 
sary to make the collection complete; and we 
must not forget that there is good reason for 
believing that what is called Tickell’s transla- 
tion of the first book of the “ Iliad” was really 
written by Addison. A volume of vastly more 
importance includes “* Hudibras” and the other 
works of Samuel Butler. No other poet in the 
English language, except Shakespeare and 
Milton, has written so many quoted and quot- 
able lines. Coarse as were he and his age, and 
wild and roysterous as was the spirit of the 
court to which he pandered, he yet set off the 
canting, ugly side of the religion of his day so 
admirably that he must long stand at the head 
of satirists. But he cannot be read aloud now, 
popular as he was among the gallants and 
ladies of Charles II’s time. (Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.). 


....T'he Commercial Products of the Sea, by 
P. L. Simmonds (D. Appleton & Co.), is a 
.12mo of 500 pp., made up for the most part 
of previously published magazine articles, and 
treating (1) of ‘‘food products obtained from 
the sea’”’—viz., of the cod, herring, salmon, 
mackerel, oyster, and other fisheries; (2) of 
“ marine contributions to industry’”’—as sponge, 
Oils, isinglass, shells, salt, etc.; (3) of “ marine 
contributions to art ’’—as tortoise-shell, pearls, 
coral, and amber. It is a volume replete with 
interest, dealing with some of the really roman- 
tic phases of commerce. Though pages are fillod 
with mere statistics, the book will be devoured 
with interest by the casual reader, for it tells a 
great many new things about familiar objects. 
As an English book, however, it is not as com- 
plete as might be desired in ite account of 
American fisheries. 


....My Guardian, by Ada Cambridge, is a 
very pleasing, though unambDitioue novel. It ts 
one of the sort which in weak hands might have 
erred in the direction of sentimentality and 
commonplace. It is the gossiping narrative, 
namely, told by herself, of a young woman’s 
experience in love. Yet it is quite simply and 
directly told, and it has a happy close, though 
the heroine is actually married, as the result of 
an unlucky misunderstanding, to a lover whom 
she does not care for—a situation, however, 
which is immediately relieved by the death of 
the husband; and the union of the predestined 
lovers takes place in due course of time. The 
story is illustrated and English, the ecenes be- 
ing laid In the “ fen country” mostly , and it is 
very considerably better than the run of autobio- 
graphic novels. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


.  «eeeMvercise and Training, by C. H. Ralfe, 

M. D., is one of the pocket series of “‘ Health 
Primers’’ issuing by the Appletons. It isnota 
systematic or complete account of the subject. 
By contrast, it recalls the logical arrangement, 
the lucid style, and the well-considered propor- 
tions of more than one exposition that we could 
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for instance, as the pamphlet on ‘‘ Tea” or 
Broca’s larger treatise on ‘“‘ Apthropolugy.” 
But this little tractate contains many ivterest- 
ing physiological data and is worth iooking 
through ; and we cannot censure Dr. Raife for 
lacking the rare ability to make a good text- 
book in very short compass. To do that, in- 
deed, it is almost necessary to be born a 
Freuchman, 


..-Robert Carter & Brothers have done well 
to call public attention once more to their 
standard four-volume edition of The Works of 
President Edwards. The price is reduced so low 
that no clergyman, however poor, need be with- 
out it. Edwards was the greatest theologian 
America has ever produced, or any other land, 
perhaps, since Calvin ; and his improvements in 
theology have entered into the substance of the 
science. We only wish that there could be 
added to this edition the unpublished essays of 
President Edwards. If it was once thought 
that the age was not ripe for such results as he 
reached, it would seem that now, at least, we 


need not be afraid to let all his speculations be 
known. 


.-In Lippincott’s republication of ‘‘Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,” by various En- 
glish writers, we have a volume on Pindar, by 
Rev. F. D. Morice, M. A. With a biography of 
the poct and an account of his works, it gives 
an extended dissertation on Greek choral 
poetry, on the games and other occasions 
which called out the poet’s efforts, and on 
many other matters, a knowledge of which 
illustrates the writings of the great bard. The 
one who has made no study of Greek will find 
profit in a perusal of the work, while the one 
who has some acquaintance with the poet's 
writings in their original form may understand 
them more fully after a reading of this volume. 


-+eeMr. Samuel Adams Drake has made a 
new departure in his historical novel, Captain 
Nelson. His earlier books, the ‘“‘Old Land- 
marks of Boston ’’ and the ‘‘ Fields and Man- 
sions of Middlesex,’”’ showed that he was a 
zealous student of the early New England 
chronicles. In this brisk story he has repro- 
duced the time of Fontenac and some of its 
most stirring martial incidents. The hero, 
Captain Nelson, figures both in New England 
and in France and comes within an inch of his 
life in Quebec. The interest of the story is 
well sustained. (Harpers.) 


-ee»The Leonard Scott Publishing Company 
continue to reissue, as for many years, the 
four English Quarterlies and Blackwood’s May- 
azine. There is no cheaper and perhaps no 
better way to secure a familiarity with all cur- 
rent lines of British thought in philosophy, 
science, politics, and religion than to read these 
richly freighted magazines. They are Tory 
and Liberal, orthodox and rationalistic, and 
above all things intelligent and learned. The 
improving English monthlies and fortnightlies 
have not superseded them. 


-» The New Testament Idea of Hell, by 8. M. 
Merrill, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden), is 
an inquiry Into the meaning and New Testa- 
ment use of the terms applied to the future 
state, especially the words Hades and Gehen- 
na. The former of these he understands to be 
applied merely to a temporary, the latter to an 
eternal state. The work is written in a re- 
markably clear style; is calm in expression and 
judicial intone. It is well adapted toa gen- 
eral perusal. 


--Charles Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
comes to us in the Harper’s “ Half-Hour 
Series.” It is one of Lamb’s pleasantest writ- 
ings, and it gives the shortest road we know 
for a child to make pleasant acquaintance with 
the story of the Odyssey; and for a first and 
early introduction to classic English nothing 
can be more highly praised than Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, which give 
in condensed but always charming form the 
stories of twenty of Shakespeare’s plays. (Mac- 
millans. ) 

-+».-We would be glad to believe that the 
poem of Whittier’s entitled ‘“‘ The Landmarks,” 
in the March Atlantic, could have the power to 
stir the self-contempt of the owners of the Old 
South property, who were willing to regale 
themselves with a new and beautiful house of 
worship, and let their historic temple go for old 
bricks, except as it was saved by the patriot- 
ism of the Unitarians and Episcopalians—for 


once, at least, much more godly than the piety 
of the Orthodox. 


--Mr. Thomas Dunman, an English scient- 
ist, has prepared a useful Glossary of biolog- 
ical, anatomical, and physiological terms, giv- 
ing the definition, etymology, and pronuncia- 
tion of ‘the common technical words employed 
in these sciences which treat of animal life. It 
is a strictly “popular” dictionary ; but it is a 
good one of the kind, and readers who may be 
unfamiliar with the Greek characters will be 
gied to find the Roman employed in all the ety- 
mologies. (Appletons.) 


oes Orabd’s Synonymes is published in a new 





edition by the Harpers. Our language still 
lage far behind some other languages in the mat- 
ter of books on synonymes. Works like those, 
for instance, of Guizot, Bracket, and Metzner 
are still with us affaires for the future or for 
Professor Whitney. Meanwhile, Crabb’s well- 
known treatise is not superseded tn popular 
favor, and still serves a certain purpose for the 
student of English style. 


...- Adrift on the Black Wild Tide, by Chaplain 
J. J. Kane, U. 8. Navy (Lippincott & Co.), tells 
of dreams, visions, etc., which the writer 
has had when supposed to be dead from yellow 
fever and various other diseases. Having been 
‘no less than eight times at the very point of 
death—three times declared to be dead, once 
for twenty-four hours ’’—the writer has had ex- 
ceptional advantages in the eolecting of mate- 
rials for a book. 


...-Lippincott & Co. are publishing certain 
standard poems, with notes, by two English 
clergymen The last issued is Cowper’s Task. 
The notes are in this style. (I sing the sofa] 
“T sing, etc.—4.¢., the sofa is the theme of my 
poem.’’ [Immortal Alfred] ‘Alfred the 
Great, called immortal, because of his undying 
fame.”’ All readers of Cowper who desire an- 
notations of this sort are recommended to buy 
the book. 


.. The February number of the Magazine of 
Art comes with the usual selection of good sub- 
jects. There are excellent wood-cuts of two of 
Gainsborough’s portraits, and a fine fishing 
episode by Bertin. ‘‘ Joseph making himself 
known to his Brethren” is perhaps the best in re- 
production. The chapter on wood engraving is 
worthy the attention of students in that branch 
of art. 


....-About Dr. Samuel Johnson much has 
been written and republished of late; and the 
last book upon the list is Boswell’s famous 
Iife. The greater part of the work is given, 
the omissions being made with reference to the 
taste of the present day; and the Tour to the 
Hebrides is included, asin the earlier editions, 
with the text. (Harpers.) 


.. The Appletons publish Bibelots and Curios, 
by Frederic Vors, a 1 for collectors, with 
a glossary of technical terms—a little volume 
on “things” and curios-ities such as so many 
now delight to collect. But those who do not 
purpose to become collectors will find in it 
much interesting information on pottery, metal 
work, arms, etc. 


....Bel-Marjory is @ religious novel by L. T. 
Meade, author of “A Knight of To-day ’’ and 
other stories. It occupies a place between 
‘“‘The Wide, Wide World,” say, and the aver- 
age Sunday-school story. It is not devoid of 
interest ; but the interest is marred by the 
prevailing mawkishness of the sentiment. 
(Carters. ) 


....Dnglish History in Short Stories is a useful 
little manual of facts about the territory, the 
government, the nobility, and the heraldry of 
Great Britain. It is, apparently, a reprint of an 
English original, and it contains fewer inaccu- 
racies than such handy-books are apt to disclose 
on careful examination. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


....The Thirty Years War, by Charies K. 
True, D.D. (Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden), 
is a short and popular account of an important 
period. It is well adapted to a place in the 
household or school library, and the one who is 
already familiar with European history may read 
it with much interest. 


.-Cassell, Petter & Galpin publish a volume 
entitled Decisive Events in History, by Thomas 
Archer. Its first chapter is. on the Battle of 
Marathon and the last on the restoration of the 
German Empire in 1871. It contains many full- 
page illustrations and may be commended to 
young readers. 


...-Robert Carter & Bros. publish another 
edition of Wells of Baca,a little volume of 
poems by Dr. Macduff. This distinguished di- 
vine isan able writer of prose; but as a poet 
will not be considered by all as taking the 
first rank. 


.... Wilkie Collins’s well-known story, Man 
and Wife, is added to the ‘Franklin Square 
Library,” and will gain new readers in this form, 
both by reason of its cheapness and the excel- 
lent mystery of its plot. (Harpers.) 


....In the Unitarian Review for February R. 
P. Stebbins, D. D., has the first of an admirable 
series of articles showing how the quotations 
from the Pentateuch in later writers are proof 
of its early composition. 


...-Charlotte M. Yonge’s Young Folk’s Me- 
tory of Greece (Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den) gives the story of the classic land in a form 
to be read with interest by the youthful student 
and to be remembered. E 


.---Robert Carter & Bros. issue a new edition 
of M’Ghee’s Lectures on Ephesians, and these 
discourses on this noble epistle have long been 








before the public and are well worthy of read- 
ing and study. 
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----A. J. Bicknell & Co., of this city, publish 
a book containing One Hundred Architectural 
Designs; compilation from various published 
works. It is worth looking over. 

..The Index Medicus (F. Leypoldt) ts an ad- 
mirable index of all current medical literature. 
It is issued quarterly, under the direction of Dr. 
J. 8. Billings, surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

....A new edition of Murdock’s Translation 
of the Syriac Testament is issued by R. Carter & 


Bros. 
LE 


LITERARY NEWS. 





A seniEs of six volumes from the pen of the 
late Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams is in prepara- 
tion at D. Lothrop & Co.’s. They will be ar- 
ranged by Dr. Adame’s son, Rev. William H. 
Adams, and will include his most noteworthy 
sermons. They will be entitled ‘“‘ Walks to 
Emmaus’’ and the first will be ready about 
March Ist. Other works of Dr. Adams will be 
issued in a series of ten volumes, the first of 
which will be ready February 15th. 


A new translation of the “Lusiad of Ca- 
moéns,” by Robert French Duff, an English 
resident of Lisbon, is complete in MS. It is in 
the Spenserian stanza. It will be published in 
April, and will be brought out in London by 
Chatto & Windus, and in Philadelphia by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Capt. Burton, the celebrated 
traveler, has a translation in type; and Mr. 
Hewitt, the American journalist of Rio de Jan- 
eiro, one in M8. 


The Lyons M8. of the ancient Latin version 
of the Pentateuch, discovered by M. Léopold 
Delisle, is to be published shortly, under the 
editorship of M. Ulysse Robert, who will also 
give the Greek text which served as a basisefor 
the Latin translator, and a collection of the 
fragments of the ancient Latin versions of the 
Pentateuch preserved by the Fathers. 


Mr. John Addington Symonds will presently 
put forth a volume, to be called ‘Sketches and 
Studies in Italy.” It will consist of descriptive, 
literary, and historical pieces, and will contain 
numerous translations from Tuscan poets of 
the fifteenth century. Amongthese, acomplete 
version of Poliziano’s ‘‘Orfeo’’ in the meters 
of the original drama. 


Mr. Nutt, of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library, will 
bring out his edition of Eliezer de Beaugenci’s 


commentary on Isaiah, with an English intro- 


duction on the exegesis of the French Rabbis 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in the 
course of this month. 


A life of the late Dr. Francis Lieber {s in 
preparation by his wife, who urgently requests 
his friends and correspondents (or their fami- 
lies, in case of their decease), who have pre- 
served his letters, to send them to her by ex- 
press. Mrs. Lieber’s addresa is Newport, R. I. 


A Yokohama contemporary states that the 
Japanese Government have authorized the 
{asue, by a Japanese publisher, of an edition of 
the ‘‘Book of Genesis’’ in Chinese, prepared for 
the Japanese by the insertion of the ‘‘ Kun-ten,”” 
the work of the American Bible Society. 


George Eliot, according to report, will write 
no more novels for along time to come. Her 
husband left at his death an additional work on 
Positive Philosophy, to the completion of which 
his widow has already begun to devote all her 
time and energies. 


Herbert Spencer, it is stated, has deferred 
the continuation of his ‘Principles of Soci- 
ology,’’ and is now engaged upon the “ Prin- 
ciples of Morality,’’ which has always been 
designed as the crowning work in his ‘‘ System 
of Philosophy.” 


Mr. Leypoldt, editor of the Publisher's Week- 
ly, announces an “ Index Medicus,” which will 
bea monthly classified record of the current 
medical literature of the world. It is to be 
compiled by Dr.John 8. Billings and Mr. 
Robert Fletcher. 


Rev. T. W. Fowle, author of ‘‘The Recon- 
ciliation of Religion and Science’? and of 
many sterling essays in the monthly reviews, 
has a new work just ready on “The Divine Le 
gation of Christ.” 


Mr. Murray promises the English and Ameri- 
can public the second volume of the ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Christian Antiquities,” edited by Dr. 
William Smith and Prof. Cheetham, in a short 
time. 


The biography is being prepared of the late 
Mr. Townsend Harris, first United States min- 
ister to Japan. His literary remains are also 
being gathered by one of his relatives in this 
city. 

The copyright of Mr. Grote’s works, which 
remained in Mrs. Grote’s hands during her life, 
now passes, by the historian’s will, to Prof. 
Alexander Bain, of Aberdeen. 





The Bishop of Truro’s promised book on 
cathedral institutions is to be called ‘The 
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Cethedral : its Necessary Place in the Life and 
Work of the Church.” 


Mr. F. Hassaurek, the well-known Cincinnati 
German editor, who was Mr. Lincoln’s minister 
to Ecuador, has written a romance, ealled ‘‘ The 
Secret of the Andes.” 


M. de Beaucourt will shortly publish his 
“History of Charles VII,’ on which he has 
been engaged for the last twenty years. 


Roberts Brothers will publish this season a 
pew and revised edition of Rev. J. H. Allen’s 
“Hebrew Men and Times.” 


In a few weeks the “Life of Ratazzi,’’ writ- 
ten by his widow, the Princess Maria Bonaparte 
Ratazzi, will be published. 


A book by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., on 
“Raflroad Accidents,” is in preparation at G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A new edition of Archbishop Whately’s “‘ Ro- 
manism the Religion of Human Nature ”’ is just 
out in England. 
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PATENTS. 


In connection with the publication of the 
Scientific American, we continue to act as 
Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
etc. In this line of businéss we have had 
thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Single 
copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores and 
news-Offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent !—The quickest 
and best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, 
without expense, is to write to us (Munn & 
Co.), describing the invention, with a small 
sketch. All we need is to get the tdea. 














We will immediately answer and give the . 


necessary instructions. For this advice we 
make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, their costs, and how procured, with 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 





ENGLISH REFORMATION: | 


How it Came About and why We should Uphold it. 


By Cunninouam Gerxrg, D.D., author of “ The Life and Words of Christ.”” With a Preface 
written by the author for the American edition. 
“The English Reformation 1s, it may frankly be confessed, a history with a purpose. But it is none the 


‘worse for that. It is absolutely refreshing tn these days of ‘ half-and-half’ to meet a man who positively believes 
‘In something, and makes the reader feel that he walks upon firm ground, that there is somewhere, in this bog 


of doubt, firm footing. 


“But let us hasten to say that this is a history cleared and well-proved, and not a controversial tract. It is, 
‘moreover, not only a history based upon knowledge and research that will compel 

its veracity ; but it is written with so much vigor, lucidity, charm of style and Spemniegten toes ene reader 

thoroug! + . . The Reformation itself in its essence, and this is what the author 

shows, is a standing protest against the present attempts to carry us all to Rome.” — Hartford Courant. 


‘A very seasonable and well-executed work is that of Dr. Cunningham Geikie, author of one of the latest 
and best of the ‘Lives and Words of Christ,’ upon ‘The English Reformation: How it Came About and why 


will enjoy its perusal hly. 


We should Uphold it.’ 


paling gM Price, $3.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


649 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
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THE CLEAN KEWSPAPER, 


What it is and How to Get it. 


There is a growing feeling in every healthy commu- 
nity against the journals which make it their special 
object to minister to perverted taste by seeking out 
and serving up in a seductive form disgusting scandals 
and licentious revelations. 

There is good reason to believe that the clean news- 
paper is more highly prised to-day than it was four or 
five years ago. 

It is also safe to predict that, as people in all ranks of 
life, who protect their own, at least, from contamina- 
tion, b more of the pernicious influ- 

ence of a certain class of journals, called enterprising, 

because they are ambitious to serve up dirty scandals, 
they will be careful to see that the journals they per- 
mit to be read in the family circle are the class that 
never forget the proprieties of life. 

To the praise of the decent newspaper, it may Be 
said that, where it has a place in the family and has 
been read for years by young and old, it has developed 
such a healthy tone and such a discriminating taste 
that the literature of the slums has no admirers, For- 
tunately, the number of such families is increasing in 
the land; and as they increase the journal that de- 
votes itself to sickening revelations of immorality will 
be compelled to find its supporters solely among those 
classes that practice vice or crime or are ambitious to 
learn to follow such ways. 

As such a “ clean newspaper” the 


Cincinnati Weekly Times 


is commended to the reader. For thirty-five years it 
has béen conducted by editorial management! of the 
purest moral character, as well as the best literary 
talent. The result is that it has attained a reputation 
and circulation, as a family newspaper, unexcelled by 
any paper in the United States. Those who begin with 
a year’s subscription generally continue for life; so 
that now it has thousands of subscribers who have 
been taking it constantly for twenty to thirty years. 
ITS EDITORIALS 

on gE qeariions that sions ¥ te weitere pe of | tho pocste 
racy in style, and not intentionally redenive to any 
class of readers. 





ITS LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, 


the merits of their several localities as 
residence, in the South and Far 
West, are invaluable to persons looking out for new 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
BIBLE 

TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday -schools, Prayer-meet- 
ings, and the Home 
Circle. 
By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 


a 








onto Songs in this book are numbered and ar 
ed in the a of the celebrated Gospel Hymn 
Boo s. Besides the large supply of new peace many 
with instrumental he book 

a selection of old favorites in Club and lodes room. 
Price 30 cents by mail ; $8.00 per dos. by express. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 5 Broadway, N.Y.; Cincinnati, o. 


“The Greatest Musical Success of the Day is 


H. M.S. PINAFORE! 


t has attracted lar, 
week after wee 








audiences night after night and 
in all the principal a and, 


Emerson 
LAUREL WREAT 
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OCTAVO CHORUSES. 


A splendid stock of these on hand, cost but 6 to 10 
cents each, and each contains a favorite anthem, Glee, 
Oratorio, or other Chorus, Quartet, or Part Song. They 
are much used for Choirs and Societies for occasional 
singing. Try adozen? Send for list, or send 10 cents 
for our full Catalogue. 


Invest 6 cts, for one Musical Record, or $2 for a year 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON @ CO., 
711 a and 843 Broadway, New York. 








Hymn Service. 
XCELLENT 


Every Sunday School can afford this 
NEW BONG BOOK, 
Costs only $10 # 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
18 Randolph St, | 76 East Ninth S¢. 
GHIGAGD. _| sew YORK. 
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WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
madé’ arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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- Religions Suteltigene 


THE PRESBYTERIES AND THE 
“DECLARATORY STATEMENT.” 


A masonity of the twenty-seven presby- 
teries of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland have considered and passed upon 
the “Declaratory Statement” adopted by 
the Synod last May as expressive of the 
sense in which the Church acceptsthe West- 
minster Standards. Most of the presbyter- 
ies have suggestions to make which will be 
received by the Synod at its next session, 
and some of them will, doubtless, be used 
in amending the “Statement.” We give 
from the United Presbyterian Magaeine the 
action of the various presbyteries. 

The Presbytery of Aberdeen proposed, in 
place of Section 7 of the ‘‘ Statement,” the 
following: ‘‘ That, in accordance with the 
practice hitherto observed in this Church, 
liberty of opinion is allowed on subordinate 
points in the Standards, not entering into 
the system of doctrine, the Church guarding 
against the abuse of this liberty to the in- 
jury of its unity and peace.” 

The Armandale Presbytery unanimously 
approved of the preamble and Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
With regard to No. 4, the Presbytery 
agreed to suggest that the last clause should 
read thus: ‘‘ Nor does she bind those who 
accept these Standards to any judgment con- 
cerning the final destiny of the heathen, 
which will be determined by the righteous 
judgment of God.” In regard to No. 5, the 
Presbytery agreed to suggest that the words 
‘ firmly renews her protest against all com- 
pulsory and persecuting and intolerant 
principles in religion,” be left out, and that 
the closing part should read as follows: 
‘‘And declares as hitherto that she does 
not require approval of anything in her 
Standards that teaches, or may be supposed 
to teach, compulsory or persecuting and 
intolerant principles in religion.” In re- 
gard to No. 6, the Presbytery unanimously 
agreed that it should stand as it is; and in 
regard to No. 7, the Presbytery unanimously 
agreed to suggest that the exception referred 
to in the article be omitted, and that after 
the word ‘‘ Standards” it should read ‘‘as 
do not enter into the substance of the faith, 
the Church guarding against the abuse of 
this liberty to the injury of its unity and 
peace.” 

The Presbytery of Arbroath approved the 
preamble and Nos. 1 and 2. No, 8 was 
amended so as to omit the words ‘‘ though 
such actions as not springing from a renewed 
heart,” ete., from the clause which declares 
the Standards are not so held as to deny 
that man cannot perform actions in any 
sense good “though such actions,” etc. 
The fourth article was amended so as to 
read: 

“That, while all who are saved are saved 
through the mediation of Christ and by the 
grace of his Holy Spirit, who worketh when 
and where and how it pleaseth him, and 
while the duty of sending to the heathen the 
omg he repentance and remission of sins 

Jhrist’s name is clear and imperative, the 
a whether and how far the mercy of 
od through Christ may be extended to the 
heathen is one which the Church has no 
warrant authoritatively to determine, deem- 
Ing it enough to know her own duty, and 
that the Judge of all the earth will do right. 
Further, she does not require the acceptance 
of her Standards in any sense which might 
interfere with the full freedom of individual 
opinion as to the salvation of persons dying 
in infancy.” 
The fifth article was amended to read thus: 
"* That, in accordance with the practice hith- 
erto observed in the Church, liberty of 
opinion is allowed on such points as are not 
essential to the system of Gospel truth con- 
tained in the Standards, the Church guard- 
ing,” etc. The other articles were not al- 
tered. 

The Presbytery of Berwick changed Arti- 
cle 4, so as to say the heathen are in danger 
of perishing, and the last clause to read 
thus~ ‘* Nor does she bind those who accept 
these Standards to pronounce judgment on 
the final destiny of the heathen, whom she 
leaves in the hands of an infinitely just 
and merciful God.” It was agreed that 
the middle clause of No. 7 should read 
thus: “Liberty of opinion is allowed on 
such points in the Standards as do not enter 
into the system of doctrine held by this 
Church.” It was also recommended that 
the moderator, in ordinations, should not 
use the rubric proposed; but that to the sec- 
ond question should be appended the words: 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘In view of the explanations contained in 
the Declaratory Statement anent the Subor- 
dinate Standards passed in the year 1879.” 

The Buchan Presbytery agreed to recom- 
mend the omission in the seventh article of 
the ‘‘ six days of creation,” as an example of 
points not entering into the substance of 
the faith, The Cupar Presbytery adopted 
several amendments, which are not given. 
The Edinburgh Presbytery’s amendments 
we have already given. The Presbytery of 
Elgin and Inverness approved the preamble 
and 1, 2, 3, and 6 articles, and made some 
alterations in the others. 

The Presbytery of Falkirk struck out of 
Article 4 the words: ‘‘ And, while the duty 
of sending the Gospel to the heathen, who 
are sunk in a state of sin and misery and 
perishing from lack of knowledge, is clear 
and imperative.” A resolution was adopted 
as follows: ‘That the Presbytery, in for- 
warding their suggestions in regard to the 
Declaratory Statement, express at the same 
time their preference for the preparation by 
the Church of a shorter and simpler creed, 
to take the place of the present Subordinate 
Standards.” 

The Presbytery of Hamilton amended the 

Statement in particulars not given. “The 
Presbytery of Kilmarnock approved at the 
outset the principle of a Declaratory State- 
ment, and of the articles, except the 7th, 
which was made to read thus: ‘‘ That, in ac- 
cordance with the practice hitherto observed 
in this Church, liberty of opinion is allowed 
on all points in the Standards not touching 
the doctrines of grace, the Church guarding 
against the abuse of this liberty to the 
injury of its unity and peace.” ; 
The Presbytery of Orkney approved the 
preamble; but proposed the following 
amended form of the articles, leaving only 
Article 3 untouched: 


‘1. That, while stedfastly holding what 
is taught in the Standards respecting the 
doctrine of redemption, the Church does 
not regard as inconsistent therewith, but as 
vital in the Gospel scheme, and as concur 
rent truths, to which as heretofore she de- 
sires to give special prominence, the _ 
of God to all mankind, his gift of his 

to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, and the free offer of salvation 
to men, without distinction, on the ground 
of Christ’s perfect sacrifice. 

‘*2. That, while in like manner holding 
the doctrine of the divine decrees, including 
the doctrine of election to eternal life, as 
set forth in the Standards, she-aléo holds as 
in harmony therewith, and as equally ac- 
cordant with Scripture, the truths that God 
will have all men to be saved; that he has 
provided a salvation sufficient for all and 
adapted to all, and which, together. with 
the grace of His Spirit, is freely and with- 
out restriction offered to all in the Gospel; 
and that every man to whom the Gospel is 
sent is responsible for his treatment of it. 
‘*4. That, while all who are saved are 
saved through the grace of God, the media- 
tion of Christ, and by the operation of His 
Holy Spirit, who worketh when and where 
and how it pleaseth Him; and while the 
duty of sending the Gospel to the heathen, 
who are sunk ina state of sin and misery 
and perishing for lack of knowledge, is 
clear and imperative, the Church does not 
require the acceptance of her Standards in a 
sense which might imply that any who die 
in infancy are lost, nor doés she ‘bind thiose 
who accept these Standards to hold that 
God in no case saves without the use of the 
ordinary means. 

‘“«§. That this Church holds that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the only king and head of 
the Church, and ‘ over all to 
the Church, which is His body,’ and declares 
that, as heretofore, she does not require 
approval of anything in the Standards which 
teaches, or is sup to teach, eine eae 
or persecuting and intolerant principles in 
religion. 

27 That Christ has laid it asa permanent 
and universal obligation upon His Church at 
once to =o oa th ordinances, and 
to ‘preach the Gos 0 every creature’; 
and that the fulfilling of this obligation by 
free-will offerings is the duty and privilege 
of His people. 

“7, That, in accordance with the practice 
hitherto observed in this Church, liberty of 
opinion is allowed on such*points in the 
Standards as are not‘essential to the 
of doctrine contained therein, the Church 
guarding — the “~~; of this pe 

e inj its:peace, by reserving to hér- 
self the neht to say what the points are on 
which liberty is allowed.” 


The Presbytery of Perth made only verbal 
changes in the articles, and recommended 


the following for adoption: 
“On li of conscience this Church 
holds that, alone Lord of the 


conscience, no power on earth may give law 
to conscience on matters of faith or worship; 
that the religion which a man ought to sup- 





port with is ag much a question 
of Coancloate Wile hin asthe religion which 





he mee —— _ — tice; and al 
compulsory taxation for religious 

i, therefone @ violation of bey of cat. 
Ghsitt, ‘who-has forbidden’ the exetclse tt 
force in the affairs of his kingdom.” 

The Stirling Presbytery ruled at the out- 
set a motion by Mr. Muir that the. Declar- 
atory Statement ought not to be enacted to 
be incompetent, It amended Article 7, so 
as to read ‘‘that, in requiring the accept- 
ance of her Standards, the Church continues 
to allow liberty of opinion on minor matters 
of scriptural interpretation, such as that 
concerning ‘the six days’ in the Mosaic 
account of creation.” 

The amendments and the suggestions will 
be sent in the first instance to the Synod’s 
committee on the Declaratory Statement, 
who will prepare them for the consideration 
of the Synod. 


We gather from our exchanges the following 
revival news items: Methodtst.—Covington, 
Ky., 36 conversions; Louisa circuit, Ky., 180 ; 
Vanceburg circuit, Ky., 12; Mt. Carmel, Ky., 
22; Concord circuit, Ky., 20; Oakwood Sem- 
inary, Ky., 13; Bloomington, Ind., 131 ; Borton, 
Ind., 12; Zion, Currysville, and Fletcher, Ind., 
70; Colfax, Ind., 34; Glenwood circuit, Ind., 
11; Lynnville, Ind., 36; Clinton, Ind., 25; 
Fletcher chapel, near Marion, Ind., 65; Mon- 
oquet, Ind., 61; Crothersville circuit, Ind., 80 ; 
Newcomerstown, Ind., 49; New Britton, Ind., 
150; Sevastopol, Ind., 35; Sulphur Springs, 
Ind., 30; Cadiz circuit, Ind., 182; New 
Castle, Ind., 23; Indianapolis, Ind., Edwin 
Ray ch., 245; Delhi, O., 28; Bedford, O., 
152 ; Good Hope, O., 41 ; Clarksburg circuit, O., 
32; Ebenezer, O., 28; North Lewisburg, O., 60; 
Shelbyville, Tenn., 85; Girard, Kan., 50; 
Ulysses circuit, Neb., 25; Philmont, N. Y., 60; 
Newburg, N. Y., 8t. John’s, 100; Rochester, 
Minn., 32; Logansport, Ind., 37; Philadelphia, 
Penn., Fifth st.,51; City Island, N. Y., 40; 
Hughesville, Penn., 100; South Attica, Mich., 
142; Brooklyn, N. Y., South Third st., 100; St. 
John’s, 111; Steward, Hil., 26; Sayville, L. I., 
40; Auburn, N. Y., First ch., 100; Liberty cireuit, 
Mo., 137 ; Penn’s Grove, N. J., 70; Springfield, 
Iowa, 54; Bethel, Ky., 21; Burr Oak, Iowa, 83; 
Greensburg, Ind., 25; Dawson, Penn., 11; Fay- 
ette City, Penn., 26; Plum Run, O., 15 ; Smyr- 
na, O., 18; Wegee, O., 61; Dexter, O., 56; An- 
dover, O.,13; Jerusalem, O., 20; Steubenville, 
O., 50; Early, O., 85; Massilon, O., 26; Leon, | 
N. Y., 70; Coalburg, W. Va., 27; Pittsburgh, 
Penn., 88; Wilmington, Del., 40; Fonda, N. 
Y., 50; Townsend, Del., 75; Alexandria, Va., 
155; Salem, N. J., 40; Ridgefield, Conn., 60; 
Dryden, Mich., 124; Williams circuit, Iowa, 40; | 
Newport, Ky., 63; Manchester, O., 100 ; Green- 
field, Ind., 67; Hempton circuit, Ind., 40; South | 
Attica, Mich., 142; Fort Worth, Tex., 50; 
Platteville, [l., 40; West Branch, Wis., 35; 
Volney, Iowa, 75. Total, 5,011. Baptist.—Bap- 
tisms at various places, 252. Newton, Kan., 7; 
Olathe, Kan., 14; Fremont, Ill, 14; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., 12; Germantown, Penn., 50; 
Pittsburgh, Penn., 21; Burlington, N. J., 8; 
Mikéville, N. J., 51; Woodbury, N. J., 140. 
Total, 343. Free Baptist.—Capac, Mich., 28; 
Riley Center, Mich., 34; Hillsboro, Iowa, 23; 
Potter, N. Y., 40; Columbus, N. Y., 12. Total, 
137. Grand total, 5,590. None of the denomi- 
nations report revival items so fully as the 
Methodist. 


....The German correspondent of the Lon- 
don Guardian says: ‘‘ A year’s statistics of the 
work of the Protestant Church in Prussia do 
not furnish very cheerful information ; and yet 
some figures for 187%, just published by the Su- 
preme Church Council, are hailed as denoting 
an advance. Thus we are told that in that year, 
and in the older provinces of Prussia, twenty- 
six new parochial posts were created; but 
against this seven old ones were given up. 
There were fifty-nine dedications.of churches, 
either newly built or restored—certainly an in- 
crease on the twenty-four dedications of 1875. 
The number of students preparing for the min- 
istry rose to 1,689, and during the year 162 
persons were ordained to the preaching 
office.” In Berlin the condition of the 
state churches is a gloomy one. For financial 
reasons, the Church of St. Mark’s was closed 
February Ist and the church officials paid off. 
Church-rates have been heavy and the people 
shrink from paying them, It is also said that 
St. Bartholomew’s and 8t. Andrew's are also 
insolvent. This state of things is peculiar to 
the State Church. The dissenters raise money 
without difficulty and so do the Catholics. The 
organs of the Rationalists, it appears, ‘‘ urge 
the people to persevere in this course. They 
are profoundly dissatisfied with the present 
régime and propose to starve out the Supreme 
Council. At a meeting of the Protestanten- 
Verein Dr. Techow, the well-known Rational- 
ist deputy, argued that money should only be 
voted by the various parochial boards for the 
bare necessities of public worship, and that 
thus the authorities should be brought to their 
senses. The parish board of St. James's is at 
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present in 4 white heat. It had ordered 5,000 
copies of Dr. Sehramm’s letter of resignation, 
which contained severe strictures on the Con- 
aistory and Council, to be printed and distrib- 
uted among the members of the congregation, 
at the expense of the Church funds, and the 
Consistory has stepped in with its prohibition. 
It is hard to forecast the issue of all these 
squabbles ; but their present result is endless 
confusion and a scandal to religion.’’ 


-.+-The troubles financial of Archbishop 
Purcell, of Cincinnati, appear to be increasing. 
At first it was reported that the liabilities of 
the Archbishop would amount to about $700,000, 
and it was proposed to raise this amount by the 
issue of bonds. But last week a synod was 
held, at which it was stated, according to tele- 
graphic reports, that the Archbishop’s secretary 
reported that the amount of the claims so far 
sentin was $8,600,000, and claims were still com- 
ing. One of the German priests said the Ger- 
man churches had not done anything to help 
the Archbishop, because they wanted first to see 
a statement of the actual condition of affairs. 
The synod favored a lottery scheme, and ap- 
pointed a committee to carry out the plan, for 
the success of which an appeal to the legislature 
to repeala part of the lottery law is necessary. 
A debt association is to be formed in every 
parish. 


...-The North Carolina Methodist Confer- 
ence (Northern) has been divided on the color 
line. The colored ministers who now form the 
Southern Central Conference in a resolution 
say that, ‘‘ while we wish the Church at large 
to know that we, as colored members of the 
North Carolina Conference, did not wish a sep- 
aration from our white brethren, we pray that 
God’s blessing may go with them in their work 
and that our common Father may wateh over 
and bless us all.”” According to the action of 
the General Conference of 1876, a majority vote 
of both white and colored members is necessary 
in order to divide a mixed conference. As 
the colored members of the North Carolina 
Conference say they did not want separation, it 
would be interesting to know how the division 
was accomplished. 


...-lt was thought some time ago that the 
Church of the Messiah (Unitarian) would have 
to be abandoned to the sheriff. For ten years 
the church has been burdened with a debt of 
$125,000. At the begimning of the present year 


| a determined effort was made to save the 


church, and it has been successful. The Amer- 


| ican Unitarian Association gives $35,000, Dr. 


Bellows’s church gives $22,000 in bonds of the 
Church of the Messiah, and the ladies of the 
latter have succeeded in obtaining pledges 
to the amount of $68,000, and by the Ist of 
March it is hoped the church property, which is 
valued at $820,000, will be free fromdebt. The 
church was organized in 1825, and has been 
served by Mr. Lunt, Dr. Orville Dewey, Dr. Os- 
good,’ Dr. Hepworth, Mr. Powers, and Wm. R. 
Alger. 

.... Reuben Nelson, D.D., senior agent of the 
New York Methodist Book Concern, died last 
Thursday. He was born at Andes, N. Y., in 
1818. He was in the itinerancy some twelve 
years, and then became prominent as an 
educator. He was elected agent of the Book 
Concern in 1872, and was re-elected in 1876. 
He was considered an excellent business man, 
as well as a successful pastor and educator. 
The Book Committee, consisting of 18 members, 
residing in different parts of the country, is 
called to meet next Monday, to choose, with 
the assistance of two or more of the bishops, a 
successor to Dr. Nelson. Among the names of 
candidates mentioned is that of Dr. Crawford, 
of this city. 


...-Bishop Thomas Foley, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Chicago, died last Wednesday. He 
was a native of Baltimore and was 57 years of 
age. He was made coadjutor to the Bishop of 
Chicago in 1869, and succeeded to the adminis- 
tration of the sée in 1870. 

...-The English Wesleyan Methodists have 
raised thus far $308,830 of the proposed Thanks- 
giving Fund of $1,000,000. The executive com- 
mittee recommends that, in view of the success 
met with, the Fund be increased by $20,000. 


-»»-Deans Blosse, of Llandaff, and McNeill, 
of Ripon, have died recently. The latter was 
known a8 a very eloquent minister of the 
Evangelical school, his friends building a large 
church (St. Paul’s) for him in Liverpool. 


..--The statistical committee of the Presby- 
terian Council has adopted a plan of collecting 
statistics, subject to the approval of the supreme 
courts of the various bodies. 

.... Springfield, Mass., has an aggregate 
church debt of $218,000 which is owed by four 
teen churches. In 1872 the total was $148,500. 


...-The Baptists have 86,776 members in 
London, against 35,210 last year. The churches 
number 148, 


....The Rev. Wm. Stubbs, of Oxford, suc 
ceeds Dr. Lightfout as Canon of St. Paul’s, 
London. 


.-» Goshen, Ind., has twelve churches. 
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The True Way to Invigorate. 


The true way to invigorate a feeble system isto in- 
fuse activity into the operations of the stomach, that 
wondrous alembic in which the food is transmuted 
into the constituents of blood, the chief element of our 
vitality. Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, because it ac- 
complishes this end, is greatly to be preferred to many 
so-called tonics, useful, indeed, as appetizers, but 

tive as aids to digestion and assimilation. This 

sterling cordial, while it invigorates the stomach, 

healthfully stimulates the liver, bowels, and nstnave, 
escape thro the channels 





insuring 
effete and useless matter wn off by the omen, 
which tl , a8 well as in rated, by it. 


P 
Its tonic influence is soon made mani — | a in- 
crease of vital ene and a more active 
discharge of every physical a ‘and ti it has‘ ee 
further effect of re’ m unassailable by 
malarial epi domics. 


SEND to Prairie Oil Co.,9 Murray St., N. ‘or pamph- 
let on great cure for Rheumatic and Gauty’ Pe har 


Fou pesttowlers Electric Belts address 
PUL MACHER GALVANIC CoO., Cincinnati, O. 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt in 


— water. This solution all the health- 
giving qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
pe ile it is 
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free from the organic impurities of 
urf. For sale rt its generally. 


DITMAN 
Beentwad® «x et te Street, N. ¥. 


Ty pow mn 
CARMEL SOAP. 


This Soap is made of fine Olive Oil, near ancient 
Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, Syria. It is abso- 
lutely without adulteratio: 2. and so sweet that few 
—— are more agreeable a TOOT 

e saponification of Olive ¢ Oil with the alkalies re- 
sults in the production of what has long been known 
as CASTILES + This isa very desirable vari- 
ety of Soap for family use; but of late it has been so 
extensively falsified b; manufacturers that it has aH 
difficult to obtain it pure. Under the name of ‘SA-« 
vo DU CA 





ebrews. It 
— Boston Journal of Chemistr ry. 
gw SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. #8 
A FRAGRANT CACHOU. Sweetens 
- A and Perfumes foul breath. 10 cents, 
9 FLEMING & CO., 110 Liberty 8t., N. Y. 
CHOCOLAT DEVINCK, 


175 Rue St. Honore, Paris. 


“HORS CONCOURS.” 


Sweet, Vanilla, and Fancy Chocolates of all kinds, 
and pure Cocoas. Used in the Principal Hotels 
of New York and for sale by 


ALL LEADING GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 


Wholesale Depot, 62 Pine Street. 
E. L. LENTILHON. J. J. CAUCHOIS, Sole Agent, 


WYTHE’S 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


The Holy = in ber yo oe reproduced from actual 
surveys, eon ring overs 000 sq. ft., 14th St., bet. 8dand 
of Music. Open a every day 
= 9 a.m. till 10 P. xponehoe? 
8 P.M. Kamisston, 25 cents. 
= ris a ona of age, 15 cents. 


‘AGENTS WANTED. — 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the FIR E- 
7 SIDE VISITOR, Terms and outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Kooks and Bibles. Prices reduced 
83 pe recent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


" AGENTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2,000 B 
Book. New Price-List. You double your mone 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


must have a large 
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300 CHURCHES 
IN AND ABOUT PHILADELPHIA HAVE 
THE BURDETT ORCAN. 


40 Uaadd AHL», 


> «¢ MATCHLESS” IS THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 
«“ONVId ANV 





ROEM inca tt, Limited, Erie, Pa, 


HOTELS. 
“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND 64 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 











The Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
18 THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 


Most Reliable Railway Corporation 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest, 


It embraces under one management 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 


“Cricago, Counc, BLur¥s & CaLirornia Linz,” 
Le Cmcaao, Sroux City & YANKTON LINE,” 

“ CuicaGo, CLINTON, DuBU euqes 
“CIeago, FREEPORT & UBUQUE Linn.” 
“ CHICAGO, Winona & Minnesota Ling,” 

“ CHicaao, St. Pau & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
C Cutcago, MILWAUKEE & LAKE § SUPERIOR Ling,” 
“ CHIcago, GREEN Ba’ MaRQUETTE Linz. 


ROSE LINE,” 





Tickets over this route are om by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 





THE 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT, 


grep AND ELEVENTH ee 
Establishment is located in the 


TS APPOIN 
and well ventilated, 


@ Room 
The BROADWAY. PROMEN A E is a. goent attrags 
The RESTAURANT has an estab! a gt my of 


the past aie years, and is said by travelers to have 
no superior. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 





CLOUGH 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted, 





WARREN ORGANS 


Lia 4 0 Wand 10} ee 


CAPTIVATE THE i= WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Center 


International Exhibition, but having be 
B B GES, 


Y¥ THE WORLD’S BEST JUD 


en UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 


AS SUPERIOR TO ALL 


Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, ‘Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
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G@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
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TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office, 

THE RECRIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipis for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
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the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & OO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
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NOTICES. 
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News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box ide 

2” All communications the Commercial De- 
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Tue INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

&@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

¢@™ We Go not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by « stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
eervei ° 
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OUR CHINESE WALL. 

WELL, Congress has made Washiagton’s 
Birthday memorable by devoting its sacred 
hours to the erection of a Chinese wall 
around the United States. More notoriety 
will now be given to the name of the great 
hero of the Revolution by this late event in 
our history. Henceforth he will be asso- 
ciated with those latter-day patriots at the 
Capital who have traveled out of sight of 
the old-fashioned notions of Washington 
about liberty, equal rights, etc. These anti- 
Mongolians in Congress seem most heartily 
to agree in principle and practice with old 
King George in making and breaking prom- 
ises. It was right, according to these con- 
gressmen, for the old monarch to tickle the 
colonists with fond expectations of ali sorts, 
and then suddenly back down and bid them 
be resigned, 

A few years ago we were shouting and 
chanting the praises of Burlingame and our 
Government from shore to shore throughout 
the land. California, Oregon, and the 
whole West were happy. The millions of 
the East, the North, and the South were 
happy too. Our merchants, manufacturers, 
ship-owners, wheat-growers, and even the 
politicians were also happy. Thanksgivings 
were heard in thirty thousand pulpits, and 
all the missionary boards, Bible societies, 

and churches, of every name and sect, were 
of one heart and one mind in praising God, 
who had opened the long-shut doors of the 
Celestial Empire The big black wall ‘of 
slavery had been battered down and sunk 
lower than the deep, dark places where 
Korah and his compantons had gone; 
and the gates of China were peacefully 
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and heartily thrown open to us. Why 
not rejoice and be glad at the fulfillment 
of the sure promises of the great Ruler of 
the Universe, whose treaty with his people 
shall never be blotted or broken? No! The 
combined power of all the kings, rulers, 
and mighty men of earth can never prevail 
to stop the progress of righteousness, peace, 
and good will among the people of all na- 
tions. Man’s words may fail; but God’s 
never. 

But the infamous deed is done. The new 
Chinese wall is built, with nothing lacking 
but the signature of the President of the 
United States to bolt and bar the gates and 
make it law. Can it be possible that the 
Chief-Mayistrate of this liberty-loving people 
can have the heart or the courage to approve 
of such a wicked enactment? We cannot 
and we will not believe it until the fact is 
officially announced. If we are to be thus 
dishonored, what will China say about our 
treaty obligations? What will she say about 
our shutting the door in the face of her first 
ambassador to this country, who has only 
been a few weeks on our shores? What 
will other nations say about our boasted 
republicanism? What will missionaries and 
the whole Christian world say about our in- 
fluence in shutting the gates of China 
against our Christian teachers? What 
will our merchants, ship-owners, and 
manufacturers say about the closing of a 
market—just opened to us—containing 450, - 
000,000 of people; a market which promised 
in a few years to be one of the best, if not 
the very best, for us in the world? These 
and other appropriate matters the President 
must consider before he approves of such a 
law. 

We most earnestly appeal to every lover 
of his country, to every Christian patriot, 
to every chumber of commerce, to every 


business man, to every state legislature in, 


session, to every missionary board, and to 
the entire press of the country to protest, 
immediately, loudly, and solemnly, against 
this great wrong. 

There is not a moment to be lost. Let 
an appeal reach the President this week— 
before the adjournment of Congress—from 
every state, city, and town in the nation. 
Yea, let patriotic words go forth from ev- 


ery hearthstone to President Hayes, praying 


him to stop this monstrous wickedness. Let 
it be made to appear, in plain, unmistakable 
words, that the people of these United States 
will not permit such flagrant injustice. 

We pray the President to pause, to con- 
sider carefully his great responsibility, and 
then resolve that he will not approve of this 
anti-Christian law, abominable alike in the 
sight of God and all good men. 


ae 


THE FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 


Tue Federal election laws rest, for their 
constitutional authority, upon that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which declares 
that ‘‘the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each state by the 
legislature thereof,” and that ‘‘ the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing senators.” These laws, now incorpo- 
rated in sections 2011—2081 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, were orig- 
inally enacted to prevent the repetition of 
such a stupendous fraud as was perpetrated 
in this state in the election of 1868, giving 
the Democrats a majority of some ten thou- 
sand, by means of fifty thousand fraud- 
ulent votes. Oongress, when the facts 
were disclosed, determined to supply a 
remedy by the exercise of its own powers, 
The legislation was no part of the so-called 
reconstruction laws; but was occasioned by 
@ monstrous fraud at the North. The Dem- 
ocrats were, of course, opposed to it at the 
time, as they have been ever since. There 
is nothing partisan in the legislation, and 
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nothing justly objectionable on _ constitu- 
tional grounds. Its object is to secure an 
honest and fair election of members to the 
Lower House of Congress. 

The plan agreed upon at the Democratic 
caucus in Washington, and now sought to 
be carried into effect, is to sweep away all 
this legislation at a single blow, by making 
its repeal a part of one of the necessary 
appropriation bills, and insisting that the 
bill shall not become a law unless accom- 
panied by this amendment. This is the 
programme in the House of Representatives; 
and the purpose is to force the Senate to 
acquiesce therein, as the only mode of 
avoiding an extra session of Congress. 
There is no connection between the amend- 
ment and the bill that makes the one per- 
tinent to the other. The only connection 
between them is that which is established 
by purely partisan politics. Such a measure, 
resorted to’ by either house of Congress in 
respect to the other, is coercive and intended 
to compel legislatin which otherwise could 
not be secured, It interferes with the right 
of free deliberation and is on every account 
objectionable and most reprehensible, It is 
party intrigue in its very worst form. Senator 
Bayard, though an earnest Democrat and 
opposed to the laws sought to be repealed, 
has openly denounced it as both revolution- 
ary and impolitic. He is too honorable a 
mun to be a party to such a trick. 

It is a notable circumstance that the 
Northern, and not the Southern Democrats 
are the principal movers and actors in this 
plot of political iniquity. The theory of 
the Northern Democrats is that, with the 
Federal election laws remaining in the 
statute-book of the nation, their prospects 
for victory in 1880 are very seriously im- 
paired. The solid Democratic South will 
not be sufficient. There must be a divided 
North, and especially the great State of 
New York must be carried by the Demo- 
cratic party, or victory will perch on the 
wrong banner. General Butler hit the nail 
on the head when he said: ‘‘The South 
Something 
else was necessary. What was it? The 
State of New York. There was the 
requirement for the repeal of this law. 
New York would have to be car 
ried by the Democratic party in 1880, 
and New York gentlemen know perfectly 
well that, with this law on the statute-book, 
New York could not be carried for the 
Democratic party.” This city isthe great 
pest-house of Democratic frauds, and the 
law in question is the most serious impedi- 
ment to their success, If it remains on the 
statute-book, the strong probability is that 
the state will be Republican next fall; and, 
in that event, the outlook for the presiden- 
tial election will present an evil augury for 
the Democracy. As was well said by Gen- 
eral Garfield, the movement for a repeal of 
the law is but the commencement of the 
campaign of 1880. The party necessity for 
the repeal is not in the South, since that 
is right, law or no law; but in the 
North, especially in New York State, and 
more especially in this city, just where the 
great Democratic fraud of 1868 was perpe- 
trated and would be attempted in 1880. Re- 
lease the Democracy of this city from the 
restraint of this law, and it can carry the 
city by any majority necessary to its own 
success in the state. And just here is the 
secret of this purely partisan and recklessly 
revolutionary measure. 

The infamous plot ought to fail, even at 
the price of an extra session of Congress; 
but, whether it failsor succeeds, the attempt 
very strongly suggests the need of a consti- 
tutional amendment that will enable the 
President to veto any of the items of an 
appropriation bill, without rejecting the 
whole bill. As the Constitution now is, the 
President must approve the whole or reject 
the whole; and this supplies an opportunity 
to tack on “riders,” and force him to accept 
them, as the only condition upon which any 
part of the bill can become a law. The 
constitution of this state furnishes a remedy 
against such ‘‘ riders” in the veto power of 
the governor; and the Federal Constitution 
would be improved by giving the same 
remedy to the President. He ought to have 
the power of withholding his assent from 
any item of an appropriation bill, while ap- 
proving of the rest. This would be a long step 
toward the prevention of such legislation as 


the Democrats are now attempting in Con. 
gress, 
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HONORING GOD BY ABSURDITIES, 


Tat common sense is the best philoso- 
phy was made plain long ago by both 
Scotch end German philosophers. It is also 
the best theology. 

One of the most familiar ways that have 
been adopted of trying to glorify God by 
nonsense is that of declaring that his om. 
niscience is explained by the past and the 
future being actually present to him, and 
that he lives in an ‘eternal now.” An 
‘*eternal now ” is a contradiction in terms. 
The expression cannot be put into thought. 
What is past cannot be present, any more 
than what is brilliant can be dark. We can 
use the term; but it can convey no sense 
and is an absurdity, invented solely for a 
pious purpose. 

Another of the absurdities into which an 
overpious philosophy is often driven, and 
especially of late, is that of declaring that 
there can be no conflict between the idea of 
God and that of force in Nature, because all 
force is but the forthputting of the power 
of God. What is force? we are asked. 
And the reply is made: ‘‘ Force is necessa- 
rily from the will. We get an idea of force 
only through the will. We naturally refer 
all force to the will. The forces of Nature 
are only the constant, continued forthput- 
ting of the divine will. Law is only God’s 
habit of putting forth his force. Were God 
to withdraw his exercise of force, every 
movement of stars and atoms would stop. 
Chemical and physiological action would 
cease. Chaos or nonentity would instantly 
supervene.” Even Joseph Cook, who says 
so many things wisely, distinctly takes this 
position. 

As a support of a Christian’s faith, such a 
conception may have its pleasant side. But 
it is utterly useless in any conflict with 
skepticism. It assumes the existence and 
agency of God, which is the question be- 
tween the school of Faith and the school of 
Doubt. It then declares—what never can 
be proved, what there is not the slightest 
atom of possible preof of—that a force once 
putin matter cannot remain attached to it 
as its property. The scientist has to do 
with matter and force. He ‘inds force as an 
attribute of matter. Tell him that it is not 
an attribute of matter, but something ex- 
trinsic constantly attached to it by contin- 
uous applications of a spiritual being, and 
he cannot but laugh at you. The asser- 
tion of such an origin of force at once cuts 
out the common ground for an argument 
with the skeptic. The question between us 
and him is: Is there a God? What have we 
as a common basis of argument to make 
him acknowledge a God? Only current 
phenomena of matter and force. Now, if 
we insist, before beginning the argument, 
that perhaps there is not any matter, but 
only centers of force, and that this force is 
not what it seems, but the volition of God, 
he can only turn away in disgust; and we 
have put him in the right, for he is under 
obligation to believe what he sees. 

What is force? we are asked. Force is 
nothing more than matter in motion or tend- 
ing to motion. The movement of a bullet 
is force. The pressure of a dumb-bell on 
the outstretched hand is force. It may be 
molar force—the force exerted by masses of 
matter; or it may be atomic force—the force 
exerted by atoms in motion, as in the case 
of heat, electricity, and chemical action. 
We must conceive of each atom as in con- 
stant vortical movement—moving within its 
limits and bounding forth and back with in- 
tense energy. We do not yet know all about 
force, especially that of gravitation; but, in 
the nature of the case, there. is no reason 
why matter should not itself possess and 
retain force—that is, why it should not be 
and continue in motion. Indeed, granting 
motion to have been once bestowed on mat- 
ter, although the origin of the motion, like 
the origin of the matter, may be a mystery, 
it seems really unthinkable that its motion 
should be destroyed. Inertia is a category 
of thought under which we are compelled 
to think of matter. Imagine a ball thrown 
by human will from the hand. It continues 
to move, after leaving the hand, by the move- 
ment put into it. We add nothing further 
to keep it in motion. God is not needed 
to keep it in motion. It would take force 
to stop it; and, in fact, when it does stop, 
its force is put into another form. We cav- 
not think of matter as not having the force 
as a continued possession, and to require of 
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God fresh increments after it has once been 
supplied is to deny the common sense of 
everybody as expressed by the word inertia, 

It may be said that this is a godless way 
of looking at Nature. We reply that it is 
the common-sense way; that we must have 
some common ground for our discussion 
with skepticism, and that it will be found 
that in the long run God cannot be honored 
by absurdities, 

— rr 


THE BIBLE AS A TEXT-BOOK. 


A BILL has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of Ohio which provides as follows: 

“«* Whenever any ten ble persons, 
heads of families and having a child 
or children of school age, shall present their 
request in writing, duly signed by them- 
selves, to the board of education of the 
township in which they reside, uesting 
that the Bible be made a text-book in the 
common school where all their children, to 
the number of not less than ten, actually at- 
tend as pupils, then it shall be the duty of 
said board to voy with said request, and 
direct that the Bible be made a text-book in 
such school: Provided, that no child or 
children other than those above described 
shall be required to use the Bible as a text- 


book.” 

Ohio has first and last had about as much 
discussion in regard to the school question 
as any other state in the Union. The sub- 
ject underwent a most elaborate argumenta- 
tion in 1869, before the Superior Court of 
Cincinnati, in regard to the action of the 
school-board of that city, by which the fol- 
lowing regulation was adopted: 

‘That religious instruction and the read- 
ing of religious books, including the Hol 
Bible, are prohibited in the common schools 
of Cincinnati, it being the true object and 
intent of this rule to allow the children of 
the parents of all sects and opinions in mat- 
ters of faith and worship to enjoy alike the 
benefit of the common-school fund.” 

The result was that the Court commanded 
the board not to carry this rule into execu- 
tion. The case was then appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the state, and here the 
order of the Cincinnati court was set aside, 
on the general ground that the subject was 
within the discretion of the board and that 
there is nothing in the laws or constitution 
‘of Ohio that determines how this discretion 
shall be exercised. Judge Welch, in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court, laid down the 
proposition that it is not the business of the 
State of Ohio, as a body politic, to become 
& propagator of religious dogmas, opinions, 
or worship, at the the public expense. This 
ended the question as one of law, unless the 
legislature should see fit to make some fur- 
ther provision on the subject. 

The bill, the first section of which we 
have given, proposes that any ‘‘ten respect- 
able persons,” each having at least one child 
in attendance upon the public school, shall 
have the power, by a mere request in writ- 
ing, addressed to the board of education of 
any township in which they reside, to estab- 
lish the Bible in such school for their own 
children. The number of such persons 
must at least be ten. It may be more; but 
less will not do. The requisite number be- 
ing furnished, then they have the power 
virtually to enact the law of the state in ree 
spect to their own children, and provide 
that the Bible shall be a text-book in their 
education, at the expense of the general pub- 
lic. Whether the state shall embark in re- 
ligious propagandism or not is, according to 
the theory of this bill, for any ten persons, 
in the localities and subject to the conditions 
specified, to determine. One would think 
the mere statement of the proposition 
quite sufficient to refute it. If Ohio wants 
to have a religious system blended with its 
common-school system, then let it have it, 
enacting a law for this purpose by the direct 
authority of the legislature and making it 
uniform throughout the state, imposing the 
duty of its execution upon school-boards, 
and not making those boards subject, in the 
management of the schools, to the religious 
preferences of any ‘‘ten respectable per- 
sons,” Such a law as this bill proposes is 
really childish and imbecile, and wonld not 
be worthy of any legislative body having a 
decent amount of wisdom. It cértainly 
Would not settle the question in Ohio. 

There are, moreover, two very important 
questions which the bill leaves entirely un 
settled. What is meant by the term “ text- 
book,” and what degree and kind of use is 
implied by thisterm? So, also, what Bible 
is intended by the proposed law? The word 
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** text-book ” is an elastic term; and the term 
Bible, as used in this country, includes at 
least two Bibles—namely, King James’s 
Version and the Douay Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Very serious practical 
difficulties in the application of the law 
might and probably would arise from the 
ambiguity of these terms. The Protestant 
would want to have his Bible for the ‘‘text- 
book,” and might want to have it taught to 
his children after the Presbyterian or the 
Methodist fashion. The Catholic would be 
very sure to insist upon having his Bible, 
and also having his children indoctrinated 
into his own faith. The theory would sup- 
ply the possibility of two Bible text-books 
in the same school, while leaving open the 
question which relates to the manner and 
extent of their use. 

We are decidedly of the opinion that 
the Legislature of Ohio can do a much 
wiser thing than to pass this bill. The best 
thing for that legislature is to adopt the doc- 
trine so lucidly stated and fully argued by 
Judge Welch, in delivering the opinion of 
the Supreme Court in the Cincinnati case. 
This disposes of the whole question in ac- 
cordance with the theory upon which our 
political institutions are founded, and at the 
same time leaves all parties free to exercise 
their religious preferences. They can 
preach and propagate just what religion 
they please, and the state will neither help 
nor oppose them in the work. Under this 
broad principle of equality and non-inter- 
ference the school question finds a very sim- 
ple and easy solution, while under any other 
principle it is beset with insuperable diffi- 
culties. ‘What and all that is wanted for its 
proper settlement is a just and fair applica. 
tion of the great theory of this country as 
to the functions of civil government. 


Eaitorinl Notes, 


It {s a little amusing to hear The Christian 
at Work talk about Congregationalism. It pe- 
gins: ‘As touching the ancient landmarks 
of Evangelical doctrine in the Congregational 
Church "—Avast there! The Congregational 
Church? We don’t know any such body. We 
only know the Congregational churches, Then 
“the ancient landmarks of Evangelical doc- 
trine.” There is no such thing known to his- 
tory. There are ancient landmarks of Calvin- 
istic doctrine ; but not of Evangelical doctrine. 
Nobody thought in those days of making a 
landmark of anything merely Evangelical. But 
The Christian at Work proceeds: “If Congre- 
gationalism and Universalism have become 
identical, as some seem to think they have’”’— 
Avast once more ! Who seems to think so? We 
never heard of a Congregationalist or a Univers- 
alist who thought so, and we do not believe 
The Christian at Work ever did. It talks as if it 
were talking for buncombe. But we resume 
the quotation again: ‘Which has changed, 
the Congregational Church’ — “Church” 
again—‘‘or the Universalist’? That is a 
conundrum worth our neighbor’s study. It 
may find that both have changed, and been im- 
proved by it. ‘Furthermore, if Congregation- 
alism and Universalism are identical °—which 
they are not—‘‘what excuse is there for 
the two Churches remaining apart a day 
longer”? Ah! there comes a serious qubs- 
tion, which we wish it would answer 
itself. If Universalistas churches are more 
and more proving themselves Evangelical 
in their faith and Christian works, and if 
Congregationalism has substantially ceased to 
insist that its Evangelicalism should add to it- 
self Calvinism, then why should not each break 
down the bars by which it shuts out the other, 
and welcome each other’s fellowship so far as 
they are Christians? And so of all other Chris- 
tian people. A curse on the denominations 
which keep Christians apart. 








Here {s another specimen of the hasty but 
not intelligent zeal of The Christian at Work for 
Congregational integrity. It learns from Tue 
INDEPENDENT that the Congregational church 
im Henniker, N. H., with a single dissenting 
voice, voted to omit the word “everlasting ” in 
reading the confession of faith on the admis- 
sion of certain members. It says: 

‘*Now, if a church can omit one part of its 
confession of faith, so as to accommodate itself 
to the conscience of members desiring to unite 
with it, why it not omit another word, and 
another, until the whole confession {fteself is 
omitted? Where is the limit to such a pro 
ceeding, we shauld like to know? And, if this 
be Congregationalism—but then it isn’t.” 


Why should it not omit the whole, sure 
enough, in the admission of members? If {t 
should, it would be no worse off than the Pres. 
byterfan Church, which does not read any con- 
fession of faith to its members on admission’; 
which omits not the word “ everlasting’’ alone, 








but the whole Confession. Are not the Old 
School Presbyterians the very pink of Ortho- 
doxy? ‘Then does our neighbor ifmagine that, 
because cne word fs left out in the faith of a 
churechmember, every other word may be? 
Does it not see any difference of weight among 
the doctrines? Let it compare decrees with 
redemption; perseverance with repentance 
and forgiveness ; the endlessness of punishment 
with Christ. Ifthe editor is a pastor, and he 
is, he has in scores of cases recommended the 
admission of members who do not believe all 
the creed of his church, if it hasone, Let him 
tell us if he would refuse to admit R. W. Dale 
to membership in his own church? We know 
he would not. Then why should he blame the 
church in Henniker? 


WE wish it were not so; but on every side 
the question arises of the tolerance in the 
Church of those who feel compelled to deny or 
doubt as to the old doctrine of the eternal con- 
scious misery of the lost. Here is the case of 
Mr. Impey once more. He was the superin- 
tendent of the strong and flourishing Wesley- 
an missions in Grahamstown, South Africa. He 
was troubled on this dubject, and appealed to 
the secretaries of the Missionary Society, and 
then tothe Wesleyan Conference, for advice. 
He said he believed the doom of the wicked 
was irreversible ; but that he could not believe 
in the conscious and eternal agony of a living 
soul, and especially that he had come to dis- 
believe the following answers from the Wesley- 
an Catechism, which is designed “ for children 
of tender years” : 


there?’ 

‘‘ Ans. ‘The wicked will be punished in Hell 
by having their bodies tormented by fire, and 

eir souls by a sense of the wrath of God.’ 

% Ques, 8, ‘How long will these torments 
last ? 

“Ans. ‘The torments of Hell will last for- 
ever and ever.’”’ 
The Wesleyans, with whom he had labored all 
his life and with whom were all his sympathies, 
told him that he must go, and that for them 
John Wesley had brought out all the truth 
there is. Mr. Impey did not wish to live alone, 
and has connected himself with the Episco- 
palians, who are a much smaller body, but not 
so bent on schism, and he has been admitted to 
orders by the Bishop of Grahamstown. 


THE simple literalness with which the Bible 
is interpreted in some portions of the country re- 
calls only what was the universal view buta very 
few years ago. The Texas Christian Advocate has 
a correspondent who is thinking and who asks 
questions. He wants to know, first, if the sin 
of Adam was the cause of death to animals. 
Certainly, certainly; death by sin, is the answer 
given unhesitatingly. Then he wants to know, 
if this is so, on what carniverous animals lived 
before Adam’s sin. A puzzling question, one 
might think’; but it isn’t, for the answer fs, 
quick and glib, that in Eden the lions and pan- 
thers lived on vegetables. We wish he had 
made it plain whether, when in the Garden a 
lion ate a cabbage, he took pains to spare the 
life of the cabbage-worm that was on it, 
or of the hundred of microscopic in- 
sects that swarmed about it. And how about 
the cabbage ? Did not it die when eaten as truly 
as if it were a sheep that the lion had de- 
voured? Wasman subject to decay before the 
fall? is the next question. Certainly not, is 
the answer. Then what did he eat for? To 
this the editor can only answer that he does 
not know—an answer that might well have been 
made at an earlier stage. His conclusion is 
rhetorically magnificent, and is a specimen how 
ignorance sets itself up to criticise and to 
patronize science. After advising {its corre- 
spondent to read scientific books less and 
Watson’s “‘ Institutes’’ more, The Advocate con- 
cludes: 

“True science and the Bible are found to be 
in perfect harmony; while the vagaries of 
science, in the hands of enemies, are becloud- 
ing many minds and nt ag, athwart 
the paths of good people. But time and the 
march of learning will soon dispel the last 
shadow, and = in celestial brghtness the 


revelation of with the bow of Eternal 
Truth.” 


Tue Christian Standard, organ of the move- 
ment, every week publishes a report of a Phil- 
adelphia “ Holiness’” meeting. We have been 
looking it over. The first speaker became 
* sanctified” ten years after his conversion, and 
had ever since realized “the conformity of his 
lifeto the glory of Christ.”” Then another 
brother testified : ‘‘ Christ came in and took pos- 
session of me altogether. I love the Lord with 
all my heart, soul, and strength.” The next 
brother bore his testimony from rience of 
Christian , and of thé truth that God 
had made him ‘every whit whole.” ‘The next 
“sought and found instantaneously” “ the ex 
pertence of perfect love.” The next, a sister, 
testified to the blessed experience of being 
“ Yinked in closest intimacy with Jesus.”” Then 
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another sister testified : ‘(I have perfect victo- 
ry”; “I am sanctified by the truth.” Another 
sister bore her witness: “It gives me pleasure 
to attend these meetings; yet I thank God I 
have got to the place where I do not need even 
them. I am all the Lord’s, because he is mine.” 
These excellent people will bear with us with 
great forbearance if we remind them of the 
answer of Dr. Alexander, when asked about his 
religious profession: ‘‘I have not any religion 
to boast of.” 


Tus is the kind of letter of dismissal 
which was given a member of thirty years’ 
standing in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on leaving that body for the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church. There is a charming frankness 
about it, if there be not also a spice of denom- 
inational malice : 


««G@—— C—, the bearer, has been a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church on this cir- 
cuit for about two years; but now withdraws 
from our communion, to join another. A good 
share of the time he has been with us he has 
been disaffected and made trouble. It seems 
impossible to preach the truth without offend- 
ing him. I sincerely hope that in his new 
church relations he may become a Christian 
and learn to love the truth. I earnestly recom- 
mend him to the prayers and sympathy of the 
brethren of the Met odist Protestant Church. 
Do him all the good you can, brethren, for I 
really fear he will lose hissoul. Iam quite 
sure there is no one like him in Heaven. I 
hope he may become a different man before he 
dies 


“J, E. W—, Preacher tn charge. 
‘+ wW——, November 20th, 1878. 
“Matt. xxvi, 14—16. M. 25, 40.” 





Tux Baptist Ministers’ Conference of New 
York and vicinity has not accepted Dr. Fulton’s 
apology much. Last week it beard his letter, 
and referred it toa committee. The commit- 
tee saw him, and tried to get him to put into it 
something apologetical; but failed. Mean- 
while, he had an interview published in The 
Herald, in which he said that the Conference 
ought to apologize to him, and went on to at- 
tack members of the Conference, in one or two 
cases charging them with financial dishonesty. 
Last Monday the Conference voted to expel 
him. This it did without preamble or specifi- 
cation. When somebody asked for a preamble, 
the answer was that it would have to be too 
long. The case was apparently like that of a 
man excommunicated from a New England 
Church, A neighbor, not a member, but in 
sympathy with ite action, was asked what he 
was expelled for. ‘‘ Oh!” he replied, “ because 
he was a consummate fool.” 


Wr bave read Senator Blaine’s letter to The 
Tribune last Monday against the Chinese, and a 
more misleading one we never saw. What it 
states as facts are simply not facts, according 
to abundant testimony. “He declares, first, that 
the immigration from China “‘ has all been under 
contract,’”’ and “‘ has had the worst and most 
demoralized features of cooleyism.” It is 
enough to say that 8. Wells Williams and 
many others denied this in their testimony be- 
fore the Congressional Committee of 1876. 
His next statement is that all the Chinese wo- 
men in California are prostitutes, It is enough 
to reply that a United States law stopped the 





importation of these women two years ago. 
His next assertion is that there is no “as- 
similation ’’ of Chinese. None is encouraged. 
He says the condition of the Chinese quarter in 
San Francisco is horribly filthy. If so, who is 
to blame? The city has neglected for years to 
send carts for cleaning it, and it is all done by 
enterprise of the Chinese themselves, who, it is 
testified, keep it in better condition than some 
other parts of the city. There isno more clean- 
ly class of laborersin the West than the Chinese. 
They are remarked for their ablutions, and their 
quarter has been quite as free from epidemics 
as any other in the city. Then comes a talk 
about servile labor. But for their labor 
California, every one admits, would have 
been far poorer than it is now. Mr. Blaine 
then prophesies a ‘vast immigration.”’ That is 
a mistake. More go back than are coming. He 
further declares the religious sentiment to be 
against them. We deny it, absolutely. The 
sentiment against them is manufactured by 
Irish and hoodlums. The sober, intelligent, 
property-owning people of California do not 
take part in this wicked crusade. 


Tus Chinese ambassador in this country, so 
far from being offended with the action of the 
two houses of Congress in passing the Antti- 
Chinese Bill, is said to be positively gratified, 
since, if the bill should become a law, it will 
furnish the Government of China just the 
precedent that it wants. That government 
cares very little about the smal] number of Chi- 
nese that are in this country and has no wish 
that the pumber should be increased. It is 
much more concerned about the number of 
Europeans and Americans that come to China, 
and would much prefer to have them all stay 
away. It has reluctantly yielded to foreigners 
the privilege of immigration and residence in 
China. Its policy for centuries has been that 
of isolation, and this policy it has never aban- 





doned, except under the coercion of superior 
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tions and does not now seek it. It,ds jealous 
of their interference and prefere to, have as 
little to do with them as possible. This theory 
may be a very foolish one; yet it isthe Chinese 
theory, and Congress, in passing the Anti- 
Chinese Bill, if it becomes a law, hes furnished 
a most admirable opportunity for applying it 
in respect to citizens of the United States. If, 
indeed, the Chinese emperor should abrogate 
all our treaties with China and close every Chi- 
nese port to our trade, he would have a prece- 
dent in what Congress has just done. If we 
can break treaties, so can China. If they do 
not bind this Government, then they do not 
bind the Chinese Government. Should China 
follow our precedent, we could not consistently 
say a word in the way of protest. It would be 
simply giving us our own medicine. 


THE movement against the immoral prac- 
tices of the Oneida Community receives gen- 
eral approval. The Nation, however, thinks 
that ‘‘the Oneida theory of the relations of the 
sexes is odious, no doubt ; but it is the product 
of crack-brained biblical exegesis and is sin- 
cerely held, and the sheriff can hardly kill it,’’ 
and ‘the clergy would do well not to attack it 
with the arm of flesh, lest they give the Com- 
munists the glory of martyrdom.’’ Besides, it 
tells us that at the meeting im Syracuse “all 
acknowledged that there was no outward cause 
of scandal.” If all acknowledged that, we did 
not see the acknowledgment. Is not a con- 
fessedly true public fame of indiserimi- 
nate adultery ard fornication an ‘outward 
cause of scandal,”’ and does not the birth of 
numerous children under those conditions 
afford a further “ outward cause of scandal’ ? 
Remember that this community includes 
men and women married under our laws, as 
well as others who have grown up into this 
system, If this is not a case of public scandal, 
then no case of public scandal from impure 
relations of life can be imagined. As to “the 
arm of flesh” attempting to put down a 
theory” “ sincerely held,’’ ft is not the theory 
that we would attempt to put down, but cer- 
tain immoral practices, dangerous to the com- 
munity, and especially to the family relation, 
and which ought to be put down, if they are 
not. Their theory they may hold as long as 
they please: but when they begin to live in 
violation of the principles of society, then let 
the law intervene. 

Waite Mr. Cannon, the Mormon delegate 
from Utah, has been imploring the Government 
to be lenient in enforcing the anti-polygamy 
law, as expounded by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Mormons in that territory, 
the leaders and the le alike, seem disposed 
to treat both the law and the Court with con- 
tempt. Thefr gréat apostle, John Taylor, who 
is now president of the Mormon Church, says 
that ‘polygamy is enjoined upon them by a 
direct revelation from God ; that this is better 
authority than either Congress or the Supreme 
Court ; and that the decision of the Court 
should simply have the effect to unite, confirm, 
and strengthen Mormons in their faith. The 
Deseret News denounces the law and the Court 
and advises Mormons to pay no attention to 
either; but to exercise their religious right of 
having as many wives as they please, consult- 
ing God, and not man, on this question. The 
issue thus made can be met only fn one way ; 
and this is by the enforcement of law. The 
simple question is: whether a religious fanati- 
cism that violates the laws of the land is to be 
tolerated in that violation, or whetherthe viola- 
tion is to be punished, as the means of preven- 
tion ; and this question the Government cannot 
stop to discuss for even a single moment. Mor- 
mons, like all other people, must obey the law, 
or take the consequences. 





Senator Lamar, of Mississippt, in the last 
number of The North American Review, says : 
‘*Whenever—and the time is not distant— 
whenever political issues arise which divide the 
white men of the South, the Negro will divide 
too. The time will then have come when he 
cannot act against the white race as a body, or 
with the white race as a body. He will have to 
choose for himself; and the white race, 
divided politically, will want him to divide. 
The use of his vote will then be the exercise of 
his individual intelligence, and he will find 
a pn Fe ne and anxious to en- 
m & uence him and t stain h 
his decisions.” — ry 
The Senator fully adopts the doctrine that, 
slavery being abolished, the enfranchisement 
of the Negro was a political necessity, and 
that his disfranchisement is now a political 
impossibility short of revolution. The ab- 
normal state of things now existing at the 
South in respect to suffrage grows, as he 
thinks, mainly out of the fact that the two 
races are politically arrayed against each other, 
There is, undoubtedly, much truth in this view. 
When the white people shall divide and cease 
to be nearly ull of one party, then there will be 
two white political parties, that will divide the 
Negro vote; and both will be alike interested 
in protecting it apd securing it. This, as 
Senator Lamar thinks, will inaugurate a better 
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Dr. T. A. Hort, the pastor of the First Pree- 
byterian Church of Nashville, took occasion in 
a recent sermon to comment on the spirit of re- 
pudiation so lamentably prevalent in Tennes- 
see. In the course of the sermon, he said that 
this “departure from high rectitude wilt in- 
volve the state in guilt and disgrace, incur the 
odfam' of the public opinion of the world, in- 
volve thé loss of self-respect, and result in a 
double condemnation that could not be en- 
dured. The fountain of corruption in the seat 
of authority would, through a thousand chan- 
nels, infect the whole population.’ This led 
to the offering of a preamble and resolution in 
the legislature condemning the utterance of 
Dr. Hoyt, which was at first adopted, and then, 
upon reconsideration after a heated discussion, 
was fimally laid aside. One of the members, to 
his credit, said that ‘“‘every minister should 
pray and preach that the scales might fall from 
the eyes of those gentlemen who favored repu- 
diation, dishonor, and disgrace to Tennessee.” 
Dr. Hoyt's sermon contains just the kind of 
preaching which the people of Tennessee great- 
ly need to hear, and it is to be hoped that his 
example will have many imitators. The great 
difficulty with the Tennessee legislature lies in 
the constituency represented by it, Make that 
right, and the legislature will vote accordingly. 
The fact is, the people—not all of them, but the 
majority—seem to be in favor of repudiation; 
and what they now most need to hear is not a 
disquisition upon the five points of Calvinism, 
or a discussion of the Thirty-nine Articles, but 
a plain and square talk upon honesty as one of 
the Christian virtues. This is the kind of 
preaching that just now best fits the case of 
Tennessee. 


Tue University Medical College, of this city, 
last week turned out two hundred and five new 
doctors of medicine, armed and equipped 
according to law, for the life-long battle of the 
healing art. Chancellor Crosby, in his address 
to the graduating class, gave the young gentle- 
men six maxims to carry with them along the 
road of life. 1. “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” which he interpreted to mean in this 
connection that ‘‘an itinerant doctor gets no 
practice.” 2. ‘The early bird catches the 
worm,”’’ which means that “‘the doctor should 
be prompt in attending to his business.” 3. 
“Pleasant words are health to the bones,”’ 
which means that ‘‘a doctor’s cheerfulness is 
often as good as his physic.”” 4. “ Take care of 
the pennies and the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” under which the Chancellor 
sought to impress upon the young men the im- 
portance of economizing their small portions 
of unoccupied time in securing their own cul- 
ture. 5. ‘ Labor omnia vincit,” which he trans- 
lated to mean that ‘industry wins the prize.’ 
6. ‘* Obsta principiis,” which, according to 
Matthew Henry, means to ‘‘ nip mischief in the 
bud.” The whole address abounded with gems 
of sparkling common sense, good for doctors 
and good for anybody else. The keen and spicy 
humor in which the common sense Was draped 
added not a little to its charms. 


...“* Two thousand Christian citizens,” says 
their telegram to Président Hayes, met for 
their Sunday-evening service in the Métropol- 
itan Baptist Tabernacle of San Francisco, peti- 
tion the President to sign the bill restricting 
Chinese immigration. Perhaps the President 
may not know that the notorious I. 8. Kalloch, 
chaplain of the Sand-lote and the Hoodlums 
and their self-chosen candidate for the next 
governor of California, is the man who supplies 
the religion of that church. 

...-Hon. Gilbert W. Phillips, state senator, 
made a most thrilling and patriotic speech in 
the legislature of Connecticut against the in- 
famous Chinese bill. That noble state spoke 
early and plainly against the new Chinese wall, 
and Rhode Istand qaickly followed, with her 
battering-ram, to break ft in pieces. Let the 
whole nation speak, and speak quickly, against 
this ‘anti-Mongolian and anti-Christian move- 
ment. 

....An excise bill has been offered in the leg- 
islature of this state which proposes to sell 
licenses at auction, at the rate of not more than 
one license in any ward, town, or village for 
every five hundred inhabitants, with the pro- 
vision that there may be at least one in each 
ward, town, or village. The law is well enough 
as it is, unless we are to have a better one in 
positive prohibition. 

...-The appointing officers in the customs 
service of this city are busily engaged with the 
problem of reform,,and mean, if possible, to be 
ready to put.the new system, into operation by 
the firstof: Bext month, We are glad. to ob, 
serve that Collector Merritt is in cordial and 
hearty sympathy with the President’s views on 
this subject, which was not true of General 
Arthur. 





....0mecf the leaders among the colored 





hold @ national conference next May, for the 
purpose of considering the interests of their 
race in this country and devising plans for its 
improvement. The questions involved are 
great ones, and the eolored people themselves 
are most vitally concerned in their proper solu- 
tion. 

....It is a noteworthy circumstance that all 
of the so-called candidates for the Presidency 
in the Senate coneurreé in speaking and voting 
in favor of the Anti-Chinese Bill. In this re- 
spect they all made the same reootd and no one 
gained any advantage over the others. We 
greatly doubt whether any of them will be 
politically profited by the operation. 


.-+-It is a noteworthy circumstance that the 
hostility to the Chinese in this country comes 
mainly from Irish immigrants, on the ground 
that the presence of Chinamen wil) reduce the 
rate of wages. It isnot many years since the 
same argument was used by native American 
laborers against Irish immigration, and with 
just as much propriety. 


...-The assets of thecity of Memphis, Tenn., 
amounting, with unpaid taxes, to about three 
millions of doflars, have been handed over, by 
the order of Judge Baxter, of the United States 
Court, to a receiver, for the benefit of the cred- 
itors of the city. This is a very important step 
in blocking the game of intended repudiation 
and fraud. 

...-General Franeis C. Barlow went to 
Florida, after the election of 1876, ostensibly as 
counsel for the Republicans ; and it turns out, 
according to the testimony last week before the 
Potter Committee, that he tried to give the 
electoral vote of that state to Tilden. Repub- 
licans will not be likely to have any further use 
for him. 


...-Some of the Democratic papers of Mis- 
sissippi are urging that Jefferson Davis should 
be sent from that state to the Senate of the 
United States, and that the temper of North- 
ern Democracy should thus be tested on the 
question of removing his disabilities. This 


| would be carrying conciliation to ‘the last 


ditch.” 


...-A respected clergyman in Maine writes 
us as follows: 


“In a recent public m in A 
SS by members of the 
THE INDEPENDENT was apetete and 
int as ‘the most influential paper in the United 

tates. 


Thanks. 

.. -The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
modified the House bill for distributing the 
Geneva Award, so as to include the claims of 
the insurance companies and put them in the 
first class, This defeats the House bill and 
makes it certain that nothing will be done on 
the subject at this seasion of Congress. 


....The Tennessee House of Representatives 
last week decided, by a vote of 52 to 12, to re- 
ject a resolution proposing a settlement of the 
state debt at the rate of fifty cents on the dollar 
and four per cent. interest for the new bonds. 
This means no payment at all, or scaling the 
debt down to's still lower point. 


...-The passage of the law authorizing wo- 
men lawyers to practice in the Supreme Court 
of the United States is said to be mainly due to 
the persistent efforte of Mrs. B. A. Lockwood, 
whois a member of the Supreme Court Bar for 
the District of Columbia. There is nothing like 
perseverance in a good cause. 

....Thé Potter Committee has already accu- 
mulated more than four thousand pages of 
printed matter by an investigation from which 
the Democrats hoped so much ; but have really 
lost go much and gained so little. Could they 
have foreseen the result, there would not have 
béen any Potter Committee. 

...-The San Francisco Daily Stock Repory 
says that the people of California are talking 
about secession, in the event that the President 
should veto the Chinese Immigration Bill. 
Two or three ships of war anchored in the 
harbor of San Francisco would very speedily 
settle that question. 


...-Defaleations among county treasurers 
have become so frequent as imperatively to 
demand a legislative remedy. One remedy 
would be to make the same person ineligible 
for two immediately successive terms. There 
is a bijl before the legislature of this state to 
this effect. 

...-England boasts of having published five 
thousand new books during the year 1878. This 
is less than half the number published in Ger- 
many in 1877, wlth amounted to fourteen 
thousand. Neither country shows any lack of 
books or book-makers. 

.-«-The Coust of Appeals of this state has 
set aside the judgment in the cases of Lambert 
and Case, and granted to both a new frial. 
Thies secures to them another opportunity of 
having the question of their guilt or inocence 
judicially tested. 

----Of the nine ministers composing the 
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Uittle remarkable, when we remember that of 
the 96,908,788 Frenchmen 36,887,703 are nom- 
inally Catholics. ; 

..+-The papers of both parties throughout 
the country, with the exception of the Pacific 
States, are agreed in condemning the “‘hood- 
lum” legislation approved by both houses of 
Congress. 


..--The legislature of Minnesota has estab- 
lished ten per cent. as its rate of legal interest. 
A wuch better thing woul? be to leave the par- 
ties in each contract to fix the rate for them- 
selves. 

....-A new sect of Mormons has sprung up 
in Indiana, differing from those of Utah in re- 
pudiating polygamy. This is a decided im- 
provement upon the Mormon religion. 

...-The Hon. Zachariah Chandler goes back 
to the United States Senate, to fill the vacancy 
made by the resignation of Senator Christiancy. 
He succeeds his own successor. 

...-A correspondent of The Congregationalist 
says that colored men have been turned out of 
the Washington Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. Then shame on them. 


-.--The Albany Argus calls for the repeal of 
the Tenure-of-Office Law, passed by the Repub- 
licans to checkmate Andrew Johnson. We say 
amen to the idea, 


....Dr. H. M. Field's firet volume of travels 
is in its seventh thousand and the second in 
its fifth. No other book of travels has of late 
had such a sale. 


Publisher's Deyurtment, 


SooTHIna AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known 8 Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


per reen 








Dr. Pricr’s Cream nore Selatan like other 
pure articles, has a valuation, and cannot be 
sold as cheap as the adulterated kinds. 





THE fifth Rehearsal and Concert of the Sym- 
oe ey 8 of New York will take place on 

ebruary 27th and Mareh lst respectively. The 
programme will inelude Cherubini’s ‘‘ Ana- 
creon’’ overture, a new piano concerto b 
Scharwenka, Gerig’s ‘At the Cloister Gate,” 
and the ‘‘Sympbony, Fen ue’’ of Berlioz. 
The soloists will be Miss A. Henne, mezzo so- 

rano; Mre. E. Winant, contralto; Mr. B. 
et A female chorus from the 
Oratorio ety will also assist. 

Ee 


TuHougH they may obstinately resist the 
action of. other external remedies, ulcers con- 
taining proud flesh, trees ce tumors, and 
ecrofulous sores apeedily heal :un 
fying apd woo influence of Henry’s Car- 
BOLIC Save, the promptest and most efficient 
topical application ever disvovered or used. It 
is believed that there is no chronic sore or 
eruption that may not be eradicated by this in- 
comparable purifier. Sold by all druggists 
Beware of counterfeits, 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VrraLizED PHOSPHATES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 
by druggists. 

CARPETS. 

Tue well-known house of W. & J. Sloane 
are just now making a d opening of for- 
eign and domestic carpetoge e designs are 
very artistic and the jan 
one. The India and Persian 6 just landed 


than ever before. 





THE recent sale and consequent change in the 
ownership of the Windsor Hote) building will 
serve to strengthen the tion of the lessees 
and proprietors, Messrs. Hawk, Waite & Weth- 
erbee. are also encou by the lai 
increase of business to give their best efforts 
maintain the enyiable reputation the Windsor 
has enjoyed during the past five years. 


““Dirson & Co.'s advertisements, which are 
py every two weeks, keep one informed 
of all the new Music Books.” + 


Dr. THav. 8. UP pve Grarr, the Elmira 
— seems to have almost a a in 
operating for cataract. The Zimira Daily Ad- 
vertiser contains the following: “Dr. Up de 
Graff operated upon two cases of cataract 
yeste: , both patients being from the State 
of Michigan.” 
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Tue well-known banking-house of Perkins, 
Livingston, Post & Co., of 21 Nassau Street, this 
city, have just placed on the market some Bur- 
lington (lowa) Water-Works Sinking Fund 
bonds, bearing six per cent. interest and due 
in 1903. The bonds are a first mortgage and 
are regarded as a good investment. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 








THe INDEPENDENT, in common with nearly 
all weekly newspapers, is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop is received, the 
majority desiring it so, in order that no break 
may occur and no numbers be lost. Every issue 
of the paper contains a notice to subscribers to 
this effect, If a subscriber wishes his paper 
stopped at the end of the year, let him, when 
remitting his subscription, say for ome year 
only; or else, before the expiration of 
his subscription, write us to stop at the 
end of his year. As our mailing-list 
must of necessity be made up one week in 
advance, we should be notified of stops or 
changes in address two weeks in advance. If 
the paper overruns the paid subscription, and 
a subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see page 29 of this 
issue. 








Cooxk’s Tourist AGENCY is a world-wide in- 
stitution. The convenience of purchasing 
tickets in New York, for example, for a tri 
through Europe, the money and time sav. 3 
are facts that are becoming better and better 
known. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the business of the Agency is constantly in- 
creasing. The traveling results of the Paris 
Exhibition show what an enormous pee saeke 
Cook’s Tourist Agency has. Out of the 12,600,- 
000 paid admissions to the Paris Exhibition 
over 400,000 admission tickets were issued by 
Cook’s agents, in diffcrent parts of the world. 
Any information will be furnished by address- 
ing THos. Cook & Son, London, England, or 
21 Broadway, New York. 


To develop health and harmonious action 
among the organs of secretion and digestion, 
take Dr, Morr’s VEGETABLE Liver P1118, 
which healthfully stimulate the liver, give 
tone and regularity to the liver, counteract a 
tendency to costiveness, and purify the blood. 
Their cathartic action is unaccompanied by 
griping, and is never violent and abrupt, but 
always gradual and natural. These pills are of 
the greatest assistance in overcoming scrofulous 
bo and eruptive maladies, Au druggists 
sell them. 





ProcLaim it! DENTON’S BALSAM, the 
standard remedy for coughs, colds, and all dis- 
eases of the throat and chest, For sale by all 
druggists. Never fails. Try it. 








CuILpREN do not die of the croup to whom 
Dr. Wm. HALL’s BALSAM FoR THE LUNGS is 
administered. Parents will do well to remem- 
ber this fact and keep a medicine which saved so 
many lives in the house, ready for anemergency. 
The Balsam overcomes a tendency to consump- 
tion, strengthens weak and heals sore lungs, 
remedies painful and asthmatic breathing 
banishes hoarseness and cures all bronehi 
and tracheal inflammation. If you have a 
cong, use it “early and often.” All druggists 
sell it. 





Notice.—One of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions for a small amount of money is the 
Telephone we lately saw in operation at the 
office of the manufacturers, Kent, Woodman & 
Co., Boston. So much has been claimed for 
these instruments that we thought there was 
too much for the money; but they seem to be 
all they are represented to be. 


Sr. NicHoLAs Hotel, Broadway. First- 


class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
Ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance un , central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
hess or pleasure travelers. 





“Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. ‘The finest hotel in 
the world. 








TO FARMERS. 


SINCE the reduction of the price of the Troy 

eekly Times to one dollar a year it is one of 
the cheapest papers in the country. It had 
long been one of the best, combining in a mass 
of reading matter all the news of the day with 
able editorial comment on the current ques- 
tions. Try it one year. 


PUBLISHED testimony establishes the fact 
that ScoviLL’s BLoop aND LIVER SYRUP is a 
sterling remedy for scrofulous disorders of a 
ormidable type. Also that it cures white 
being, carbuncles, eruptive maladies of all 

nds, gout, and rheumatism. It moreover 
Promotes @ secretion and flow of healthy bile 
ous ware it into the proper channels. brug 

sell it. 











ALL lovers of horse fiesh should kee 
— Barber’s celebrated RED HORSE POW. 

RS, to be used in case of sickness. The 
fre used throughout the world. For sale by ail 





duced to practice.” 

How important the exercise of good judg- 
ment in the purchase of manufactured goods, 
especially as adulterations form a part of al- 
most every species of merchandise that will 
admit of a foreign matter for the purpose of 
lessening. cost; and, unfortunately for con- 
sumers, the strong, rank alkalies and sub- 
stances used to reduce the cost of soap have no 
merit whatever, except to eat.and destroy in a 
or time any material they come in contact 


h. 

This branch of business, as in many other de- 
pertmente of trade, is largely represented by 
rresponsible concerns, who fi our market 
with a cheap, inferior, and even a dangerous 
commodity, crowding out in a measure whole- 
some, legitimate enterprise. 

The genius of invention, discovery of new 
adulterations, enable any manufacturers, 80 
disposed, to gauge the quality of their goods to 
any price the necessity se — and still 
present every appearance of purity. 

is may be noticed in “Private Brands,” 
where manufacturers of any reputation do not 
let their name — on this class of goods, 
but use some fictitious name. 

The use of a spurious soap in any form, al- 
though sold at lower prices, will prove in the 
end the secret of an expense that cannot be 
overestimated, manifested by the continuous 
demand for new fabrics, easily made worthless 
by ingredients that compose soapa, 
which must be mt to ev intelligent 

rson, and which should be a sufficient warn- 

gto purchase only goods of an established 
merit, possessing the value of every washing 
quality—i. e., without adulteration—made by re- 
liable firms ; not only for the vast amount more 
of wear obtained in every variety of apparel 
but to gain every advan’ and every benefi 
the higher grades of soap alone can give. 

Among our older and more noted firms standa 
Curtis Davis & Co., who have made all that 

aegis fo the Fpggerner iy of soapsa s vie 
v for nearly half a century, supplying during 
this long term of years the La celebrated 
brands ever offered, the excellence of whose 
quality have made their name a household 
word throughout the United States. 

This popular house have lately made a new 
kind, called WELCOME, of the finest grade of 
stock ever used in the manufacture of a 
Domestic Soap, which is recommended to most 
completély answer every necessity and one of 
the best soaps a long-extended experience can | 
suggest for every practical use. 


— 2 ———— 
FRENCH DRESSING AND SATIN 
POLISH. 





From our readers engaged in the fancy-goods 
or notion business we would invite attention to 
the advertisement of Mesers. B. F. Brown & 
Co.’s ‘Satin Polish,” to be found in another 
column. The demand for this excellent dress- 
ing for ladies’ and children’s kid shoes is so rap- 
idly on the increase that it cannot well be ex- 
cluded from the list of staple goods. Wherever 
articles for women’s use or wear are carried fn 
stock this polish should have a permanent 
place. Of acknowledged excellence, possessing 
the desirable qualities of being a fast-selling 
article and affording a fair margin, put up in a 
neat, tasteful package, it is a most desirable 
and attractive article for the show-case or the 
counter. 

Its superiority has been demonstrated not 
—_ by the preference given it by all classes of 
trade, in this and other countries; but by the 
fact that, coming as it does in the sharpest 
competition with other preparations for the 
same purpose, its sale is continually increasing. 
It has repeatedly taken medals and awards in 
this and other countries for years pat. This 
was notably the case at the Paris Exhibition, 
where its entry brought it into competition with 
the manufactures in this line of world, re- 
sulting in its receiving the highest award and 
ONLY medal for shoe dressings. 

The firm of B. F. Brown & Co. are also widely 
known as manufacturers of the Army and my 
Blacking, which is to be found in every civil-, 
ized country Their burnishing inks, bronzes, 
stains, etc. are also too well known to require 
specia] mention. 

The headquarters of this firm are in Boston, 
where application fee pacwilicte, etc. should 
be sent.—. Goods Bulletin, 


CLERGYMEN and Public Speakers always 
carry EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES with 
them. Superior to all others. For sale by all 
druggists. Do not forget to ask for Edey’s. 


Dr. Pricr’s Special Flavoring Extracte, Va- 
nilla, Lemon, etc., are put up im bottles of full 
measure, containing nearly one-half more than 
others purporting to contain the same quantity. 

RE 


'Y HO 

Tue careful, tidy housewife, when she {s giv- 
ing her house its spring cleaning, should bear 
in mind that the dear inmates of her house are 
more precious than houses, and that their sys- 
tems need cleansing by purifying the blood, 
regulating the stomach and bowels, to prevent 
and cure the diseases arising from spring malaria 
and miasma; and she should know that there is 
nothing that will do it so perfectly and surely 
as Hop Bitters, the purest and best of all medi- 
cines. See other column. 











sa 


Tue Toothache can be cured in byu 
ate thnay TOOTHACHE DROPS } terme 


). No family uld be without it. 
For sale by all druggists. No need of dentists. 


Hernick ALyEN'’s GOLD MéEdit SALERATUS 
fs clarified end concentrated fm such « manwer' 


healtity than arly other. For eulinary purposes 

it cannot be equaled inthe world. A lady who 

has tested its merits refuses to any other. 

It is much better than soda and is acy 

healthy. it. Grocers and dru; ool] it. : 
Depot, 112 y Street, New Yor 
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Dick ;& Co,, M’f’g 





¥. City, dered s great pee 
4 ave ren a e 
ple at la Bylatroducig thes Therma 
new su for . Itis now a welb 
known for Chills and sells at 25 cents 
per box, 

Lapres troubled with Freckles, Blotches, etc, 
should use EDEY’S SULPHUR, TAR, and 
GLYCERINE SOAP. Clears the complexion, 


without doing harm. For sale by all druggists: 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Sg ya CER EER ATED AED OT Ot ates 
The inventor used this splendid Hair 
for 87 y: 1a sPlens no 4 


ears, with ben: to 
his health—proof that it is the only true and ‘ect 
D: Harmless, reliabl 


ae re a le, ov names No P 
Be bad aves; leaves the hair soft and beautifal Binck 


of bad dyes; leaves the 


BGR i Pas WHT Be 8, Pal 


CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


witht =. icising, Sore Head ee 
tions of the Poisonous Bites, ete., 
etc. Ite value ot told an advertisement. 

one box, ou will never want to be without it. 
So! by all ists and at BATCHELOR’S Wig Fac- 
tory, 16 Bond 8t., N. Y. Price 26 cents per Box. 

AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zaiioe Porter's 
Curative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the house. 
It is only 25 cents, and will be found worth as 
many dollars for the cure of the above com- 
plaints. It is for sale by all Druggists. 


“TEST 1S BETTER THAN TALK.” 


Garden Manual, full of 

valuable articles on grow- 

) img vegetables and useful 
hints to lovers of flowers, 

Grown for with Price-list, sent free to 

Private Families. |a!! applicants. 
J. B. ROOT, Seed Crower, 
RockForD, ILL. 














' and Guide to the garden. 
Prettiest ever printed. 
H. SHUMWAY, 
ROCKFOKD, ILL 


REMOVAL. 





GILMAN COLLAMORE & C0, 


IMPORTERS OF 


China, Glass, and Pottery, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


19 UNION SQUARE 


(ONE DOOR ABOVE 165ru 8T.). 


Surplus Stock at Old Store, No. 
731 Broadway, at greatly Reduced 
Prices, 


GILMAN COLLAMORE & C0. 


19 UNION SQUARE, 
One Door above 15th Street. 
ELCOME SOAP. 





4q peinjovjnusyy ‘TT 03 


ANOS 94 04 Te} suo yNq spoon pu ‘sex19do1d Zuysa¥eo 


NOTE.—The reputation obtained by this Firm has been 
fopepuom Zuyssessod ‘pjiom ayy ul dvog 380q 047 Sf SILL 


secured by the use of the Best and Purest Material, and has led 

to many and varied Imitations of their Brands, but only such 

as bear the mame of ‘‘CURTIS”’ preceding the name of $ 
‘osu ‘uossog *°OO F SIAVG SILUN9D 


“ DAVIS" on bar or wrapper represent their goods. 





_ SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 








The American ‘Carpet ‘ining Co., 


96 THOMAS STREET, BK. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 
Al Desirable Large and Smal Fruits. 


appcteitas sows fi fortes 


Hardy Shrabe, Reses, etc., many of extra 


1 10 Eve: Trees, of 6@.varieties, 1 to 6 feet. 
Crtaoguce free 

pL peat Be EG 

‘® p the ° 

, for February. It is hardy, will grow re corn 


gto 
bl J to September. The honey is 
witite, thick, and vory sweet. xf 


of plants, $3.00 ozen, by matl ; $10.00 per 
100, Or 960 per 1, ‘by expres. Send for special cir- 


JACOB W. MANNING, 
Reading, Mass. 


THE SYRACUSE 


CHILLED PLOW. 














WHAT THEY SAY OF IT: 


CANFIELD, On10, September 10th, 1878. 
G@entlemen:—I took two of the Syracuse Chilled 
Plows on tfial, this fall, and find them all you recom- 
mend them to be. MARTIN NEFF. 
Mr. Jackson, Pa., November 20th, 1878. 
Gents :—I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, and 
am fully satisfied that it does better work and in 
every respect surpasses any Plow that I have ever 
used, Yours truly, JOHN R. HAYES. 


Mana, N. Y., September, 1878. 
I recommend farmers to try one of your Plows 
before purchasing elsewhere. I am using one, and 
consider it the best Plow lever used. D. P. HORTON. 


Panama, N. Y., May, 1878. 
I have bought and used one of your Plows, and I 
consider it:tn all reapects the best Plow I ever used. 
LOREN B. SESSIONS. 
WHEATFIELD, Micu., June 21st, 1876. 
The Syracuse Chilled Plow is the Best Plow to hold 
and run steady tn the market. I think of getting 
another soon, as I need another Plow, in preference to 
WM. BYERS. 


Hupson, On10, December 7th, 1878. 
Dear Sty :—I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, 
brought of you, and am satisfied it does better work, 
and in every way surpasses any Pidw | have ever used. 
WENDEL KROEHLE. 


MAYVILLE, N. Y., October, 1878. 

Your me, It cleans the ot Plow 
nee 't is just the thing. Wis ine 
Hupson, On10, December 21st, 1878. 

:—I have used a Syracuse Chilled Plow 

wt Food summer, ama satisfied that it 

runs gastey, eames better, ond does the best work of 

aay Plow Ihave ever used. My men fay eee 
Broapaaiy, N. Y,, July 27th, 1878. 

i sed your Plow, and consider it the 

ani ee 3 woula not the one I have for 
$100, if I could not obtain another a om aperal. 


any other kind. 








ADDRESS 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





- HEN JUDGE! What every 
ps? Fz ty ys wee every one wants. Send 
for circulars. Charles Emerson & Sons, Haverhill, Mass. 





TENNEY & REISE 


Manufacturers of 
Self-Inking 
Rubber Stamps, 


the Latest Improved 
Pocket Stamps, 
and Rubber Stamps of all 
kinds. 
70 MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 

POWER MACHINERY. 

Gisorens machines with 
fch Mechanics 


ea 
IT¥ AND Price with steam pow 
Also — rs’ Supplies, Wali 
ol NP pe 


Machines Sent on Trial. 


od iota Nettie 
Winnebago Co., i 
SAVE A DOLLAR! 


The tian F ve ue, and Liver Peds 
without exeeption t TASS in neler 
most wonderfyl medical discovery of the age. Ask for 











this and take no other. fled to address on 

reoedpe of 5 One Dollar, Pamphiets mailed 

fer: Send for one. we JOSEPH FLEMING, 84 
et St.,Pittsburgh, Pa. id by all Druggists. 





CANCER 
Besse 


frex Crogs eyes 
Tu moved ; Fistula and diseases 
onapenet ally pa By Send for Dr. Ly 
torn Aviom Specific and other remedies. Write 
s giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. ¥. 
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Spring Exposition ” 


INDIA SHAWLS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


WILL OFFER THIS WEEK THEIR 


IMPORTATION OF 
Novelties 


IN THE ABOVE GOODS, 
forming the largest and best assortment of 


CHOICE DESIGNS 


to be found in this MARKET. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
To Housekeepers. 


Arnold, Constable & Co 


have opened their SPRING STOCK of 


Family Body 


and Household Linens, 
TABLE DAMASKS, by the yard, 
DAMASK CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and 
DOYLIES, 
FRENOH, BARNSLEY, and 
HUCK TOWELS and TOWELINGS, 
Fruit and Lunch Cloths, Napkins, ete., 
Turkish Bath Sheets and Towels, 
BLANKETS, 
MARSEILLES and HONEYCOMB SPREADS, 
TERRY QUILTS, eto., etc., 
together with an EXTENSIVE STOCK of 
FOREIGN WHITE GOODS, 
STAPLE DOMESTICS, etc., etc. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
Financial, 


TH. RESUMPTION FUND. 




















Tae fund, amounting to some one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of dollars, which 
has been gathered in the Treasury of the 
United States under the Resumption Act, 
and which is about equivalent to one-third 
of the outstanding legal-tender notes, is de- 
signed to be a guaranty for the redemption 
of these notes at the option of their holders. 
Considering the unknown contingencies of 
the future, the amount of the notes out- 
standing, and the fact that the redeemed 
notes may be issued any number of times, 
the fund is not unnecessarily Jarge for the 
purpose to be secured by it. It is a special 
fund, set apart for a special purpose, and 
should be held inviolably sacred for that 
purpose. If treated as among the ordinary 
assets of the Government, to be drawn upon 
at any time for the payment of current ex- 
penses, it will be in dangerof being frittered 
away, or so reduced as to put specie re- 
sumption in serious jeopardy of failure. It 
is, moreover,a coin reserve, virtually held 
for the holders of legal-tender notes; and 
the only reason why it is not drawn from the 
Treasury lies in the fact that these notes, 
except in small quantities, are not presented 
for payment. Let it, however, be under- 
stood that this reserve is liable to be drained 
for other purposes, and it would not be 
long before the notes would be poured into 
the Treasury by the millions for redemption. 
The banks would soon take the hint; and 
Secretary Sherman would be reduced to the 
necessity of buying more gold, by the further 
issue of four-per-cent. bonds, or of suspend- 
ing specie payment. 

It is upon this view of the case that we 
protest most earnestly against the proposi- 
tion of Congressman Wood, of this city, to 
pay out of the Resumption Fund any partof 
the money required by the ‘Pension Ar- 
tears” Law. The Fund might just as well be 
used to pay the expenses of improving 
rivers and harbors, or for the expenses of 
the wavy or the army, or for any of the 
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The Ewings, the Kelleys, the Butlers, and, 
indeed, all the Greenbackers, who would be 
glad to have resumption fail, of course, 
look with favor upon this measure, or any 
other that will contribute to that failure; but 
the friends of resumption should oppose the 
proposition to the very last. Mr. Wood says 
that heis in favor of resamption and has 
always voted for it. If this be a fact, then 
in this instance he has a very queer way of 
showing it. His plan and, indeed, every 
plan which diverts a dollar of the Resump- 
tion Fund from the single purpose for which 
it was gathered is practically hostile to re- 
sumption. 

Congress having passed the ‘‘ Pension Ar- 
rears” Bill, the proper thing now to be done 
is to provide the funds necessary for its ex 

ecution, either by increased taxation or by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
borrow the money. The latter is the method 
which he recommends; and, although there 
are very serious objections to this course, it 
is, perhaps, on the whole, less objectionable 
than any addition to taxes at the present 
time. The very worst method is that pro- 

posed by Mr. Wood, unless it should be a 
new issue of legal-tender notes. 

We see in this movement the inexpedi- 

ency and the danger of a Government cir- 

culation redeemable at the Treasury and to 

be kept at par by a large reserve of coin. 

This makes the Treasury virtually a bank 

of issue and redemption, while the reserve 
held for redemption may at any time be in- 

vaded or wholly destroyed by a vote of Con- 

gress, All that is necessary is simply to ap- 

propriate more money than the current re- 

ceipts of the Government will pay, The 

excess would have to come out of the coin 

reserve, and every such drain would weak- 

en the ability of the Treasury to float the 

circulation at par. The sooner the Govern- 

ment gets out of the banking business, and 

thus lays aside all banking functions, the 

better for the interests of the wholecountry. 

This can be done only by paying and retir- 


ing the greenbacks altogether. 





THE SCALING BILL. 





A BILL has been agreed upon by the joint 
committee of the North Carolina Legislature 
for funding the debt of that state. It di- 
vides the debt into three classes of obliga- 
tions. The first class it scales down sixty 
per cent., and authorizes the issue of thirty- 
year four-per-cent. bonds for the remaining 
forty per cent. The second class it scales 
down seventy-five per cent., and for the re- 
maining twenty-five per cent, authorizes the 
issue of four-per-cent bonds, running thirty 
years. The third class it scales down 
eighty-five per cent., and authorizes the 
issue of four-per-cent. bonds for the remain- 
ing fifteen per cent. The new bonds are to 
be exempt from taxation and to be receiv- 
able for taxes. Provision is made to secure 
the regular payment of the interest. All 
the bonds of the first class were issued prior 
to the war, and all the bonds of the other two 
classes were issued subsequently to the war, 
mainly in aid of railroad construction. 

This bill, which it is said will probably be 
passed by the Legislature, virtually concedes 
the legal validity of all these bonds. It un- 
dertakes to pay them in part, and thus ad 
mits that they are legal claims. If they are 
legal claims, why this discrimination among 
them? Why pay forty per cent. on some, 
twenty-five per cent. on others, and only 
fifteen per cent. on others? Why not treat 
them all alike? This isa very remarkable 
course to be pursued by a debtor state to- 
ward its creditors. Sixty per cent. is an 
enormous shave; and when the scaling 
down reaches eighty-five per cent., as it 
does in respect to the third class of bonds, it 
nearly extinguishes the whole debt. 

Scaling a debt in this way, against the 
consent or with the forced consent of the 
creditor, is not paying it. It repudiates a 
part and paysa@ part; and this is precise- 
ly what is propose in this bill. The bill 
certainly does not present a very inviting 
outlook to the bondholders. The theory of 
the bill is not to ask their consent; but to 
tell them by law what the State of North 
Carolina will do, and to what they must 
give their consent or do worse. It says 
that the state will not pay for the larger 
part of the debt, and that it will pay no part 

of it unless the bondholders will accept such 





. other current expenses of the Government. 


payment es is here proposed, If they de- 


cline the acceptance, then: they can keep, |, ercise his 


their, old bonds as long as they like, and 
North Carolina will look on with sweet 
in lifference. ‘This state sovereignty, that 
can’t be sued or coerced, is, indeed, a beau- 
tiful thing when the people want to turn 
rogues and fleece their creditors. The 
‘bloated bondholders”—who, of course, 
have no rights that the people are bound to 
respect—are having a very ample opportun- 
ity to discover its charms. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the pasts week has 
shown a considerable improvement, and the 
trade movement, without being particularly 
active, has made very fair progress, The 
market for provisions and breadstuffs has 
advanced during the week, principally be- 
cause of speculation at the West; and,as there 
has been no corresponding improvement 
abroad, the export trade has been somewhat 
restricted, though stili up to good propor- 
tions. 

One of the most encouraging indications 
of the times is the increased attention paid 
to agriculture, which is shown by the heavy 
emigration from the older states to the new, 
the increased sales of land by the Govern- 
ment and railroad corporations, and the 
steady increase in the magnitude of the cereal 
and cotton crops, the surprising increment of 
live stock, and the constantly enlarging 
traffic of the railroads. ‘ The estimated valuc 
of the agricultural products of the country 
the past year is three thousand million dol- 
lars, and the value of the exports of the 
same was upward of six hundred million 
dollars. In 1878 the Government sales of 
land exceeded those of the previous year 
some 4,224,000 acres. The sales made by 
land-grant railways and the State of Texas 
were also much larger during the year just 
closed than in 1877. It is estimated by com- 
petent statists that the amount of new lands 
taken up during 1878 is between 15,000,000 
and 18,000,000 acres. These lands have 
been taken in the main by actual settlers, 
who propose to build homes for themselves. 
These settlers are not immigrants from 
Europe, but people who have moved from 
the older states to the rich lands lying 
west of the Mississippi. The number of 
persons who have setticd in the country 
lying to the west and southwest of St. 
Louis during the past year is placed at 
600,000. Of these, not more than 80,000, 
according to the best obtainable informa- 
tion, were foreigners. The other 520,000 
were recruited from the idle able-bodied 
working people of New England, the Mid- 
dle States, and a few of the older Western 
States east of the Mississippi. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$6,818,985, and produce exports, $7,801,168. 

The total imports of dry goods and gen- 
eral merchandise since January 1st, this 
year, were $44,671,218, against $44,271,631 
for the corresponding period last year and 
$46,448,431 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary ist, this year, were $41,603,566, against 
$44,271,631 for the corresponding period last 
year and $46,448,481 in 1877. 


INPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
TravE MarK.—In a bill of equity filed by 
Day & Frick, Soap Manufacturers, of Phila- 
delphia, against P. Walls, another extensive 
soap manufacturer, to restrain the use of 
certain labels and wrappers used by Walls, 
the description secured to Day & Frick in 
designating soaps were the words ‘‘bleacher,” 
“bleaching,” together with a device of a 
pair of scales, etc., and it was claimed that 
the use of this trade-mark by Walls was an 
infringement. Walls’s counsel demurred, 
claiming the Act of Congress “to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts 
by securing for a limited time to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their respect- 
ive writings and discoveries” was wltra 
vires. A e-mark was neither an inven- 
tion nor a writing; but simply an advertise- 
ment, and not within the pale of the section. 
Judge Cadwalader sustained the objection, 
on the ground “‘ want of jurisdiction in con- 
flicts over trade-marks.” It is probable the 
case wil] be taken to the United States Su- 
preme’ Court, 

HYPOTHECATION oF Stock,— Where shares 
of stock 9 spe as collateral security 


gee may sell the collaterals 
at public or private sale, without notice to the 
pledger, the pledgee is not bound to sc) the 





collaterals, at the request of the pledger, im- 
mediately on default. The may ex- 
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judgment as to the best time to 

sell and is liable only for want of reason- 

able care. The refusal to sell at a given 

time, at the est of the debtor, may or 

may not be negligence on the part of the 

ple gee.—Franklin Savings Institution vs, 
eetorius, St. Louis Ct. of Appeals. 

Common CARRIER.—A common. carrier 
does not discharge his obligation to keep the 

oods, until a reasonable time has elapsed 
‘or removal by the consignee, by delivering 
the goods to a third person to keep, before 
the reasonable time has elapsed. ques- 
tion is not as to the greater or less degree of 
risk; but as to the discharge of his obliga- 
tion by the carrier.—Bell vs. 8. L., I. M., and 
8. R. R. Co., St. Louis Ct. of Appeals. 

Morreacr.—Upon the margin of a record 
of a mortgage was entered full and complete 
satisfaction of the same in the usual form. 
The mortgage secured several notes, only 
one of which had been paid, and this entry 
was made by the payee of this note, who did 
not intend to make, but by mistake did 
make said entry, which released all the 
notes. A purchaser of the mortgaged Jand, 
before his purchase was consummated, 
caused the record to be examined, and, find- 
ing the mortgage satisfied and having no 
notice of the mistake, in good faith com- 
pleted his purchase. Held that he took a 
title clear of the mortgage.—Ayres vs. Hays, 
~~ Ct. Ind. 

UCTIONEERS WARRANTORS OF TITLE. 
—Either a vendor or a purchaser dealing in 
his own name, without disclosing the name 
of his principai, is personally bound by his 
contract; and an auctioneer selling personal 

roperty at public outcry, without disclos- 
ng the name of the owner of the property 
sold, is liable upon an implied warranty of 
title. —Davis vs. Blakely, Texas Ct. of Ap- 
peals. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money was gen- 
erally easy, and the bulk of the business was 
done at 2 to 8 per cent., with occasional ex- 
ceptions as high as 6 to 7 per cent., the mar- 
ket closing at 2 per cent. Prime paper is in 
demand. We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 84@4 per cent.; four 
months at 33@4} per cent.; and good single 
names, 4 to 6 months, at 44@54 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
strong, closing at 96§ to 964. United States 
bonds were irregular and American railway 
securities dull. 

EXCHANGE.— Foreign was quiet and 
weak, closing at 4.84@4.854 for sixty days 
and 4,884.88} for demand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying, par; selling, ? premium. Charles 
ton, easy. Buying $@1-16 discount; selling, 
par. New Orleans, commercial, 4 discount; 
bank, par. St. Louis, 75c. per $1,000 dis- 
count. Chicago, firm. Buying, 1-10 dis- 
count; selling, 1-10 premium. Boston, par. 

_ SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain dollar is now $0.8872 gold. We 


quote: 
Buytng. Selling. 


Bar Silver (gold)......... eeceee eovceveocee 100% 10054 
Trade Dollars (currency)........000.0... 98 9814 
Halves and Quarters..........ssseesesees 98% 90 

Dimes and Half Dimes,...............00+ 98 081g 


STOCK MARKET.—The leading spec- 
ulative stocks, as well as investment shares, 
have been active, and prices were higher 
until near the end of the week, when there 
was 4 reaction from the highest point, which 
was followed by a partial recovery in the 
final dealings. The advance in prices 
ranged from 1 to 11% per cent., the latter in 
Union Pacific, which was favorably affected 
by the transfer of a large amount of the 
stock by Mr. Gould to a syndicate of wealthy 
operators. Kansas Pacific made the next 
greatest advance, selling up 10} per cent., 
chiefly in sympathy with the Union Pacific 
rise. Western Union was also conspicuous 
in the dealings, advancing over 5 per cent., 
on the expectation that the railroad tele- 
graph bill would be adversely acted upon in 
committee. Investment stocks shared to 8 
marked extent in the prevailing buoyancy, 
advancing 1 to 4 per cent. 

The following will show the changes in 
priccs during the week: 


— 
- 


gegehbggges® 
3 





C., C., and Ind. Cen........... 6 6% 
ee Ee eee 46 434 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 93% 98'4 
Chicago and Alton............ 84g Stl 
As ands 110 -™ 
- 21 

out. >= 
62% 58% 
Del. and Hudson.............. 44% 43-484 

Express—Adams....... 107 107-108 
American... r* o HH 
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4% «4% 
4 «88 
25% «20% 
3 1856 
155.158 
156 15%, 
48 44% 
254g 25% 
83 8314 
12 19% 
1% «71 
87 88 
85 8556 
0 40% 
82% 884 
nw 118 
“4 44% 
158 = «158% 
135 138 
115% «12 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 89 40 3 8638 
Ontario Silver............++.+ 40 80% 39 
Pacific Mall. ....... sssecceeees 18% 1556 183% 14% 
esadsokbanaeusbedances 183 185 188 134 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 107 107 107 _ 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.....108 107% 108 104 
Quicksilver. .......0...csees00e 12% 12% 12 12 
Quicksilver, pf.... .........0. 8544 85 84 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn...... 15% 16% «(15% | 156 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 84 8% «8 BM 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pf.. 86% 987 86 86% 
St. Louis, A.,and T. Haute... 34 S34 S84 — 
Louisville and Nashville..... 86 4 «86 = 
WRI, 6 vccccccscsccccccsescs 2256 WB 2154 BBE 
Union Pacific........ «2.0... 61 6014 7034 
Western Union Telegraph.. 100 105 0054 10244 
M., K., and Texas............ Le, oO OH 
8t. Louis and San Fran....... 8% «6%GCOSHC~*SS:S 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 64% 


456 
St. Louis and 8. Fran., 1st pf... 114 18% 11% 12% 


The Committee on Railroads in the United 
States Senate have unanimously agreed to 
report back Senator Jones’s Telegraph 
Bill, with a recommendation that the whole 
matter be referred to a commission, com- 
posed of two senators, three members of the 
House of Representatives, and four persons 
to be appointed by the President. It is con- 
templated that this commission shall give 
the questions involved in the telegraph con- 
troversy an exhaustive examination, so as 
to be able to lay before Congress at its next 
session full information on every point em- 
bracing the subjects of the relations between 
the telegraph and the press and of the postal 
telegraph system. 

It is reported that William H. Vanderbilt, 
with a view of increasing and cheapening 
the terminal facilities for handling Western 
produce, has purchased the Tifft Elevator, 
at Buffalo, which has a capacity of 3,000,- 
000 bushels and is capable of elevating 
800 bushels per hour. The Erie Railroad 
Company are also said to be arranging for 
an elevator of large capacity at the. same 
point. 

Crediting statements in the Chicago Tri- 
bune of Thursday, the roads leading East 
from that city are cutting freight rates 
worse than ever. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, for instance, is reported to have made 
acontract on account of Peter Wright & 
Sons, steamship agents, of Philadelphia, for 
1,000 car-loads of corn at 17} cents per 100 
Ibs. from Chicago to Philadelphia, whereas 
the regular rate is 38 cents. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The annual 
report of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 
presented at the shageholders’ meeting re- 
cently, shows that the gross receipts for the 
year 1878 were $2,921,060; the expenses, 
$2,044,948; andthe net earnings, $876,111. 
Compared with 1877, these figures show a 
decrease of $251,932 earnings and $4,678 
expenses. The passenger traffic decreased, 

while the freight traffic increased during the 
past year. 

The following is a statement of the busi- 
ness of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 


Company for the year ended December 
81st, 1878: 








$0,390,866 54 
Less expenses. 6,416,600 88 
Net earmingS.............cccseeeeceees $8,174,176 21 
Interest and taxes............ $1,522,978 86 
Interest and rental, 
WP yc bccevecacewenstcece 1,700,488 58. $8,281,767 45 
Ws sa saideivecencaceiecesececccce 957,501 34 


The Company proper shows a profit, after 
the payment of all charges, of $440,971. 63, 
and the leased lines, including the New 
York and Canada Railroad, a loss of $498, - 
562.87. The statement for the year 1877 
showed a loss of $199,659 to the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, and a loss on leased 
lines of $527,252.91. There is, therefore, a 
gain by the Company of $640,630.63. 

The statement submitted at the meeting of 
the directors of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad Company shows that the company 
had on hand December 1st, 1878, a surplus 
pplicable to dividends of $861,126. Of this 
amount $376,642 will be taken to pay the 
dividend declared, and there will then be 





left $484,484 to pay the quarterly 

of June next on the preferred stock, w! 
will amount to $376,642. The remaining 
$107,842 of the surplus at the end of the 
first half of the fiscal year will be applica- 
ble to the common stock, in addition to 
whatever the company earns during the 
second half of the fiscal year. Thus far 
the common stock has received this fiscal 
year 2 per cent. (in December last); but this 
was derived from the profits of the preced- 
ing year. Up to the second week in Febru- 
ary the gross earnings of the company for 
the expired part of the fiscal year were 
$10,282,460, being an increase of $223,370 
over the last preceding year. 

The results of the business of the Chica- 
go, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany for 1878 were as follows, compared 
with 1877: 





1878. 1877. 
Gross earnings............... $14,113,503 $12,479,286 
EXpenses........cceccccessees 7,641,195 6,806,235 
Net earnings............. $6,472,308 $5,673,051 
NOt CATMINGS..........eesecesseseeeces 700,257 


The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
Company has, it is reported, made a pooling 
arrangement with the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy and other Southwestern roads 
on the lumber business, by which its re- 
ceipts will be increased. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
irregular. Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
consol. assented rose to 56. Do. 2ds sold 
up to 20} and reacted to 19}. Kansas 
Pacific 6s of 1896 sold up to 118}; do. Den- 
ver division, with coupon certificates, to 98; 
do. trust receipts to 97}; do. incomes, No. 16, 
to 304; and do. incomes, No. 11, to 30. C.,C., 
and I. C. ists fell off to 634 and rose to 65. 
The New Jegsey Centrals declined to 108 for 
consolidated, to 86} for do. assented, to 98 
for adjustment, and to 51} for Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre consolidated assented. 

STATE BONDS were lower. $98,000 
Louisiana %s consols sold at 55§@5114, a 
decline of }@44 per cent.; $1,000 Alabama, 
Class C, at 57c.; and $1,000 Missouri 64 of 
1887 at 107. $4,000 District of Columbia 
8-658 sold at 804. 

The joint select committee of the North 
Carolina legislature on the state debt have 
reported a bill for the funding’ of the debt, 
which it is expected by persons on Wall 
Street having private sources of information 
will be passed. Its principal points are as 
follows: the state treasurer is authorized to 
issue new 30-year 4-per-cent. bonds, dated 
July 1st, 1880, to holders of old bonds in the 
following ratio: for bonds issued before May 
20th, 1861, 40 per cent. of their face; for 
Western North Carolina Railroad aid bonds 
of 1865 and 1867, Chatham Railroad aid 
bonds of 1867, Williamston and Tarboro 
Railroad aid bonds of 1868, Western (Coal- 
field) Railroad bonds of October, 1861, and 
registered certificates of the library fund, 25 
per cent. of their face; for Wilmington, 
Charlotte, and Rutherford Railroad aid 
bonds of July 1st, 1862, and for those issued 
in pursuance of the funding acts of March 
10th, 1866, and Aug. 20th, 1868, 15 per cent. 
of their face. The new bonds are to be 


exempt from taxation and to be receivable’ 


for taxes. To providefor the interest, the 
bill sets aside ‘‘ all state taxes collected from 
professions, trades, incomes, merchants, 
dealers in cigars, or three-fourths of all taxes 
collected from wholesale and retail dealers 
in spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors.” 
Should the fund from these sources leave a 
surplus, the latter is to be applied to the 
purchase and cancellation of as many new 
bonds as can be obtained at the lowest price, 
after 30 days’ advertisement in at least two 
newspapers. Should it be insuflicient, the 
public treasurer is authorized to pay the de- 
ficiency out of any funds in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. Should both these 
resources prove. inadequate, provision is 
made for issuing 500 6-per-cent. coupon 
bonds, to run 40 years, but redeemable after 
10 years, These too are to be exempt from 
taxation and receivable for taxes at maturity, 
and are to be sold at par in such amounts as 
may be necessary, the aggregate output, 
however, not to exceed 600 bonds. 

ee a es BONDS were firm and 


her. The closing quotations were as 
ows: 

Bid,  Avsked. 

United States currency sixes.......... 121% 122 


United States sixes, 1967, registered.. 102 102% 
United sixes, 1867, coupons.... 102 102% 
United sixes, 1868, registered.. 102}4¢ 108 


United States fives, 1881, registered... 10454 10494 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10456 10434 
United States 434s, 1901, registered..... 105 105% 
United States 434s, 1801, coupon....... 10834 108% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 1004 1004 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 100% 10034 

The United States Senate has passed the 
bill authorizing the issue of certificates of 
deposit in aid of refunding the public debt, 
after adopting an amendment making the 
rate of interest four per cent., instead of 
three, and authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to apply the money received for 
these certificates to the payment of United 
States bonds, bearing not less than 5 per 
cent. interest. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a con- 
siderable decrease in all items. The banks 
lose $2,863,850 in surplus reserve, and now 
hold $9,212,650 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 


of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 





BANK STOCKS were in fair demand. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 



































erica. 125 120 Bio 
Aman Exch — 107 |Market.......107 — 
: bediway eee _ secnentes’ ~ 188 - 
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German A 80 07 
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Hanover....... — -- 
4 & Trad’s 2014 205 = 
Leather Man'f’ 190 140 = 
Manhattan. - - 





Manuf’ & Mer. 20 

The stockholders of the St. Nicholas 
National Bank, of this city, have unani- 
mously resolved to reduce the capital stock 
of that corporation from $1,000,000 to $500,- 
000; another evidence of the profitableness 
of the ‘‘monopoly ” of the national banking 
system. 

The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
an increase in national bank circulation for 
the last three months of $1,980,054. The 
amount of national bank circulation out- 
standing on the 1st inst. was $822,930,849. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office. 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR - PER-CENT. BONDS, 


in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all bust- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 
CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 
for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 

A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 

FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 

New York, January 15th, 1879. 
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INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


Safe and Profitable. 
Eupeko pesoaens cnptnination <0 all security offered. 


No charge to the lender. 
" ‘JOS. A. MOORE 


New York, References Messrs : 5 Winslow, i Ina. rs 
Co., and Mesars. M. H. Mallory & 


$200,000. 
Burlington, Iowa, 


WATER-WORKS 


SINKING FUND SIXES, 


DUE 1902. 
INTEREST MAY AND NOVEMBER, IN NEW YORK. 











POPULATION, 1860, 6,805; 1870, 14,980; 1878, 82,000, 
Total bonded debt (exclusive of this issue) only 
$516,760. 
These bonds, in addition to the obligations of the 


City for Interest and Sinking Fund, are a First Mort. 
gage and Specific Lien on the Water-Works. 


We offer the unsold portion of the above issue. 
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New York, Mew Saga, and Western 


INVESTMENT (O., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO, 

106 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Commercial, 


A NEW WAY OF PAYING DEBTS. 


Tue legislature of Tennessee has passed 
& law which repeals the charter of the city 
of Memphis, and, hence, merges the territory 
and people of that city into the common 
territory and people af the state, without 
any municipal existence, powers, or respon- 
abilities. The city, in the sense of land, 
streets, houses, and inhabitants, is still 
there; but in the sense of a municipal cor- 
poration, that can sue and be issued, elect 
city officers and enact city.ordinances, the 
law says it exists no longer. ‘The legisla- 
ture, in the exercise of ite sovereige power 
to create and uncreate, has decreed its non- 
existence. 

It so happens that this same city of Mem- 
phis that was, but is no longer, owed 9 
large municipal debt, represented by bonded 
obligations in the hands of its creditors. 
So long as it remained a city it could, like 
any private corporation or any individual, 
be sued and legally compelled to pay this 
debt. Payment, however, is just what the 
people did not want to do; and rather than 
be subject to the liability of legal compul- 
sion, they preferred to be annihilated as a 
city and take shelter under the state’s non- 
liability to be sued. The legislature, by the 
recent act, has come to their rescue, and 
passed a law which says that there is no city 
of Memphisin Tennessee. The bonds, issued, 
signed, sealed, and delivered according to 
law, are nothing but pieces of paper, be- 
cause the issuing and promising party does 
not exist, and has left no representative or 
successor, except the State of Tennessee, 
against which a suit to compel payment will 
not lie. The “bloated bondholders” may 
whistle for their money, and then amuse 
themselves with the echo of their own 
whistling. 

This is certainly a very ingenious way of 
paying debts, and, so far as we know, without 
any precedent in the history of this country. 
It presents, too, a legal question, in regard 
to which there need be no difficulty in find- 
ing the correct answer. The bonds of the 
former city of Memphis have the character 
of a contract. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that no state shall 
pass any ‘‘law impairing the obligation of 
contraets,”.and this provision is a part of 
the ‘‘supreme law of the Jand.” The. act 
of the Tennessee legislature annihilating 
the corporate existence'of' the city of Mem- 
phis, and making no provision for the ful- 
fillment of its contracts, is, in legal effect 
and in intent, utterly inconsistent with the 
fundamental law. A legislature may alter 
or abrogate the charter ofa city; but it can- 
not so exercise this power as to destroy 
“the obligation of contracts,” or even im- 
pair it. Contracts must remain-intact, with 
sufficient remedies in law for their enforce- 
ment. A law that impairs them is for that 
reason null and void; and this, beyond all 
question, is the character of the recent Ten- 
nessee law. 

The bondholders will, of course, test the 
constitutionality of thislaw ; and, if necessary, 
carry the question to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Weean hardly suppose 
that the courts of Tennessee will sustain 
such a palpable swindle; but, in the event 
that they should do so, the supreme tribunal 
of the land would undoubtedly set the mat- 
ter right. Let it once be understood that the 
debts of a municipal corporation can be 
successfully repudiated by repealing its 
charter, and this would not only be a 
temptation to such acts of legislative rob- 
bery, but would also destroy the credit of 
cities as borrowers, The example would be 
alike contagious and dangerous. This ras- 
cality must be nipped in the bud, if the 
credit of cities isto be preserved. Tennes- 
see, a8 a state, may repudiate her debts y but 
she has no power by a legislative act to can- 
cel the debt obligations of ‘her cities, 


FUNDING AND RESUMPTION. 


Ir was the favorite | theory of Messrs. 
Boutwell and Richardson, when they were 
Secretaries of the Treasury, that the best use 
of the surplus revenues of the Government 
was to buy up the bonds of the United 
States in advance of their maturity, and in 


this way reduce the outstanding public debt. 
They claimed that this would be the mos. 





efficacious method for improving the credit ‘ 


THE INDEPEND 





of the Government. There is no doubt that 
the large payments thus made had the effect | mand 
of improving this credit. This plan, how- 
ever, was criticised by many, who held that 
the better way was to pay the debt upon 
which the Government was in default— 
namely, the legal-tender notes—rather than 
the one which had not yet matured. This, it 
was claimed, would furnish the best possi- 
ble evidence that the Government meant in 
geod faith to pay all its debts, and put it in 
& position to fund its bonded debt at a lower 
rate of interest. 

The month of January just past furnishes 
the first opportunity for putting this latter 
theory to the test. Resumption, or payment 
of legal-tender notes on demand, began on 
the second day of the month; and during 
the month more than $160,000,000 of United 
States four-per-cent. bonds were marketed 
at par, and $150,000,000 of five-twenty six- 
per-cent. bonds were called in for redemp- 
tion, showing a gain in reduced interest 
liability of $3,000,000 in a single month. 
Such a movement is without any parallel in 
our financial history; and the connection 
between funding and resumption is more 
than a coincidence. Nobody, unless finan- 


9 insane, can suppose that, if the theory 

e Greenbackers had been the estab- 

fished doctrine of the Government and the 

le, any one would have paid par in 

for four-per-cent. bonds of the United 

, or that more than $160,000,000 of 

such bonds could have been sold at par in 
gold in a single month. 

Redemption of ovr overdue obligations, 

not by forcing upon the creditor the epreci- 


ated silver dollar, but by pa him a dol- 

lar of full value, has operated like .a charm 

“sg the public credit. European capital- 
ts, in 


of sending bonds home for pay. 
ment, are already turning their attention 
our four- r-cents, as a good investment. 
The oy are buying them, as they would 
ve ave done if the Resumption Act had 

repealed. Resumption and funding 
on gone together hand in hand, the former 
as the helper of the latter. 








DRY GOODS. 
Tue record for the past is not so as 
was thatof the previous week, e with 
me houses been much less and quite 


hyd leadi ing buyers seeming to act 
outireky’ the hand-to-mouth principal, and 
take onl aly ‘onal lots of such as they 

o without. The jobbing trade was 
trifle more active. Southern buyers were 
largely represented in the market; but the 
total distribution for the week was only 
moderate. 

Cotton goods have been in steady demand 
from agents’ hands and large deliveries of 
leading makes have been made in execution 
of former orders. The export movement 
Steet aera 
wee packages from port, 
230 packages from Bo and 143 pack- 
ages from other ports, making in all ay 262 
| packages, and 
| Since Jan. 1st, 1870, 22,610 tie veined at. .$1,901,926 
Same time in 1878, 10,011 at... ‘627/787 
Same time in 1877, be b07 b's 8" , po ‘be 822) 404 
Same time jn i800, g'8, valued at.. 633, 
Same time in pkg "8, Valued at 

Brown hacthiigs and shirtings have been 
in request and sales, together with 
the deliveries on back orders, have made up 
a liberal aggregate amount. Stocks of the 
best makes are small and most of the prom- 
inent brands.are sold ahead. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in fair demand, with shirtings active 
se all grades. The better we she of shirt- 

ings and most widths of wide — are 
d up to and ahead of the 

Corset jeans were in wee ese femnt for 
small lots for reassortments. 

Cottonades were irregular, some makes 
being in satisfactory movement, while 
others were quiet. 

Denims were in fair demand, and several 
of the leading makes are sold to arrive. 

Ducks,—Desirable makes of plain dyed 
and oz, ducks were in improved request. 
oe — are very steady, with stocks 

i 

White Goods.—Piqués were more active, 
with a tendency toward higher prices. 
Marseilles and honeycomb quilts meet with 
‘ready sale. 


Gi hams were in well-sustained demand, 
and les novelties, fancies, and 
stapes rene up to and ahead of produc- 

D 


Dress Goods.—Worsteds have received 
ange attention from interior buyers, and 
and mixed fabrics were freely taken 
considerable lots. Cottons were in fair de- 
mand and many makes are sold ahead. 
Print cloths were dull and the tendency 
ve the market was toward lower prices. We 
te 8 8-16. fash for 64x64 cloths and 
‘oash for 56x 
Prints were in - i and irregular move- 
ment for rai fancies and printed calicoes, 
‘while fancies were in moderate 
demand. 
‘Woolen goods continue quiet, and new 





(business isnot ‘by any means upto the ex- 
\pectation of holders. A few of the leading 
makes of ten’s-wear were in fair de- 


jmand, but the general market was dull. 





am 





[February 27, 1879. 
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moderate, considering the number of buyers 


in the market. 


The main feature of interest in the auc- 
tion-rooms was an offering of 8,000 pieces 


black, — and fancy dress silks 


b 


the auction house of Wilmerding, Hoguet & 


Co. 


The sale attracted a large assemblage 


of city and out-oftown jobbers and retailers, 


and 


ow-grade black, colored, and fancy 


silks were well distributed; but the offering 


of medium and fine 


qualities proved to be 


in excess of the woestet requirements of the 
trade and many lots were consequently 


The imports of foreign dry one at this 


port for the week amount 


to $2,155,705, 


showing a decrease of $111,000 as compared 


with last week, and $432, 000 decline as 


with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
ow is $2,323,719, or something more than 


the imports. 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY AND EVERY 

CONSUMER IN THE STATES. 
Mowpay Evenina, February 24th, 1879. 
PRINTS. 
Albion..... eocescoce SL ee 
MED. ...<s00000000 5 |Mallory ........... 
American .......++0 - 54;Manchester........ 
Southbridge......... Merrimack, D..... 
OEE 6 0:25 cn sss0nses ental...... eccce 
PER n cect ccscices 
Richmond......... 5 
\Simpson’sMourn’g. 6 
Sprague........... 5 
Gloucester .......... a amsutta......... 
SEIN: sosinasncass 53| Washing®on ....... 
GINGHAMS. 
MOA vccccacens 8})Lancaster ere 
Belfast........ 7 |Gloucester......... 
MND. .ccsnceseueces a 9 
eesbhbisens’ 8 |Southwark ........ 7% 
BROWN oquanmee AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4—4..... ia| taenees a basins 6 
ws ee ee eile Ge 

rans 7 a eee | sO 7 

“ D446 | “ X.i) 9 

« Lb44. Massachusetts, BB. 

« V,80-inch.. 6 E.... 
Agawam, F oescceces | vd J... 
Augusta, 4—4....... 6 = Cc... 

“ inch .... Standard. 7. 
Appleton, A, 4—4... 7 |Medford, 4—4..... 

3 R, 30-in... 6 |Nashua, O, 33-inch. 6 
Bedford, R, 8—4.... “«’'R) 86-inch. 64 

yee upret “ EB 40-inch. 8 

Or i casessningniil “  W,48-inch.11 
ae RSE bccouee Newmarket, £ 
ak: eerie seeds ae ES 
Broadway, 4—4...... se ~% 
Cabot, A, 4—4....... 64/Pacific, Extra...... 7 
Wy 4—4...... adi, gure 64 
Crescent Mills, 4—4.. 74\Pepperell, E....... 7 
Contin MIMS; Mscccee ° de ) 
ental, C ade a Re 6 
eogeed 8 m4 Py 
Ps, at » ry 5 = 
chime PRES 5h} “B44 

cg, Ere. 6 = 9—4....16 

Exeter, A, 4—4...... 5 «  -10—4.....19 
ee: Ye i 5 Pequot, A bivplaeee | 
Great Falls, 8....... ia, Oe 
ue Re eee 13 
ts a: 64 Pittsfield, A....... 53 
Harrisburgh, Re sceiee Pocasset : 
Lowawis Canoe, 4—4... 7 
Hyde Park, Send'e.. zs occcessccecee 
Xxx 5 
Indian Head, 4—4.. ray 
30-in. - fZ 
mem Orehard, AA. %|Tremont, CC....... 5 
EE. Utica, y Ber eRe 
“ 
“ NN. EE a mente a4 





RR. 5 
Laconia, MS scenes 











7 Wachusett, 30-inc.. 64 
Bisesevecets inc.. 7 
SD. ecieee ow Se 40-inc. .11 
ee Sere of ws 48-inc. .12} 
Langley, A.......... Waltham, P....... 11 
«Standard .. 7 a a oreene 
Lyman, E, 4—4...... aes “« -10—4.....20 
a nr SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androsco $ ope, 4—4......... 
AA, 4—4..... 9 |Langdon, 4—4..... 
ey ramen 73|Lonsdale, 4—4..... 
Amoskeag, A,4—4.. 8 | “ Cambrie 4—4..7 
3 Z, 7—8.. 6 eae 4—4...9 
Bay Mills, 4—4...... 83\N. Y. Mills, 4—4.. 104 
Bartlett, A,4—4..... 8 Newmarket, H,4—4. 8 
Ballou & Son, 4—4.. Pia cavs 8 
ce ee in.. Nashua, Bi: 
GUE, Bicesccsssccese 7 P, 42-in.. 10 
2 eereiseesene =. she Wain. = 
J BO ‘eppere pap 
Ate, | SRRPEL ARES RE: ee Met 14 
Blackstone,AA,4—4. 7 - 8—4 ....16 
Blackstone River.... 7 $6 9—4....19 
Cabot, 7—8 4g 10-4... 
“« 42ineh....... a "Sa8u.. 
«46-inch... . 
Canoe, 3—4 7-8... 
mes pad oo Oe we 
E : 
Dwight, 8, 4—4. 4—4..1 
ws 5—4.. 
Forestdale, 4—4 6—4.. 
Fruit of the Loom: 5 8—4, .224 
4—4. 8} 5 9—4, .25 
Fearless, 4—4....... a w ae a 
reen, G, 4—4....... ‘au ~~ ae 
Falls, 8....... 6 Wamuntta, 44.21 
528 Mesesses a x 54... 
re -. eoonece 1 Wate Ro SalWhite Rock, +4.. 
og 4..7 
Gord Medal, 14 $200.7 "7—8.. Of 











SEA DEE TD 
———w Cae... © Waltham, 6—4.....17 
. 7 eee | 
Bemper Idem, (4. ” “ ae 
Ameskeag.. te Otis, CC 1 
=o Hf. “iis Geenbeds = Pearl ae eseu ’ 
dol ea’ ese arren, AXA..... 
— ante aa uk | erpenee 11 
Haymaker........... le CO = Gksscted 1 
ABA cccccccoee 18)| Vos... ccccccdcceee bs 
P BD. ccdtvocceve 
American ...... 


‘Amosk iot Sut Mt Puree oa 58 
mMoOsKeag.....- ‘@ e: 
‘ ~ 4 — 


oo nt 


Hamilton......10} ail 





depos, & ACA... mS 5 Hamilton passes ooceae 
jeaeteae 14 |Hamilton, D....... 
” B | 1 wiston, A, 36-in..16} 
ri  vaceteke 124|Methuen, AA...... 
3 Dicesaces 11}'Pearl River........ 
- , 1 |Pittefeld. eeecercese 
Cordis, ACE......... 4 foe River........ 8 
BBA cccccces Willow Brook ..... 14 
Easton, ACA.....-.. Ii York, 80-inch... .. 14 
a ere rn «“  82inch...... 15 
WY Discsvtnnaees 9 
— ae. 
Amoskeag........... Kearsarge ......... 8 
Androscoggin........ uae piateudines ce} 
Canoe River......... 6 Lawrence, Satteens 8 
Hyde Park .......... 8 \Naumkeag, “ 8 
Indian Orchard...... 7 |Pepperell cccccccece 9 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Agawam, F......... 74| Laconia.........++- a 
Amoskeag.........+- q | a cocccccce 7 
Appleton.........++- assachusetts, C... 7 
Ugustes ....ccccccce ibe He se Seesdbacee 8 
Ry ccccccccesce CQ UME, Be ccicdicess % 





SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


A RICH and VARIED ASSORTMENT, including 


' s . 
Elegant Parisian Novelties 
in SILK and WOOL COMBINATIONS. 
Also CHUDDA CAMELS’ HAIR CLOTHS, 
in GRAY, BROWN, and ECRU MIXTURES, 
and CAMELS’ HAIR and ARMURE CLOTHS, in 
BEAUTIFUL LIGHT TINTS, for EVENING WEAR. 


French Buntings 
and Khyber Cloths, 
from 50 cts. to 65 cts. per Yard. 


AT Stewart& (0 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


R. HL, MACY & 60, 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 
GRAND CENTRAL 
FANOY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS. 








FOREIGN DRY GOO FANOY GOODS, AND NOVEL- 
TIES REC D BY EVI EVERY ST: 
Y and SPECIAL 
ORDEDS Fy MAIL SETS MED Pia 


‘|B, H MACY & 60. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


W. & J SHOANE 


WILL MAKE, ON FEB. 24TH, 
A GRAND OPENING OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS, 


IN ELEGANT NOVEL DESIGNS, MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THEIR ORDER. 
ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
INDIA AND PERSIAN RUGS. 


JUST LANDED. 


LINOLEUM, CORTICENE, AND LIGNUM. 


Prices much Reduced. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway, Bleecker-St. Station. 


b Fe 





February 27, 1879.] 


-* 


Weeklu Market Beview. 


‘Vor the week ending Fr‘ Jay, Feb. 2ist, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 

OUFFEE.—Brazrm. Corrrr.—The busi- 
ness from first hands since our last issue has 
amounted to only about 11,000 bags and 
the market throughout has been tame and 
without much character. Values are, per- 
haps, a little more settled on the basis of 
our previous inside quotations—viz., 11 cents 
for Ordinary and 14 for Fair—and at these 
the available stock is generally held; but, 
while sellers display no anxiety to realize, 
the demand is very slack and bids are most- 
ly at a lower range of prices. Mi~p Cor- 
FEEs.—Padang is quiet but firm; the dis- 
tributive demand being steady and the 
available supply at Java and Sumatra re- 
duced to about 45,000 mats and 2,000 bags. 
For West India descriptions there is not 
much doing. New-crop Maracaibo has been 
taken to a moderate extent. We quote: 














Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... ll @1% 
Santos, Best to Choice.............. 16 @17 
Padang....... bechiteaw couacineauses 2 W228 
MN ois d Setcickeksccécdenecedcsnane 

p EELTE ECT PTE TOPO TET ET OT 16 @19 
Laguayra..........0. Smsiioceseevous 174 @18 


TEA.—The market has been quiet and 
steady upon the surface; but some specula- 
tive purchases, the full particulars of which 
have not transpired, would appear to indi- 
cate that there is considerably more under- 
tone to the market than generally supposed. 
We quote: 


MR coc ckcccccscued ccd ccencedece 2 @50 
WOU TNO ooo Ssccccs Secs ceccced 18 @80 
English Breakfast.............0..000 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan..........seeseeeees 22 @60 
errr rrr Teer ate 20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.—The demand has 
continued light and the market quiet. 
Local refiners appear to have sufficient stock 
for their present requirements and the sales 
made to local buyers have been trifling. 
There has, however, been some demand 
from Philadelphia. Values are generally 
quoted on the basis of 58@6§ cents for Fair 
to Good Refining and the market may be 
written steady; but it would probably be 
difficult to sell on the basis of ‘these quota- 
tions. Rermep.—There has been a fair 
demand and a fair amount of business 
transacted; but prices are again lower ‘and 
show a decline of about one-eighth of a cent 
on our former quotations. Granulated can 
be bought in round lots at 8§ cents; but the 
real range of prices is 88@8 7-16. The mar- 
ket closes steady. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba...... eoeee OF @ 63 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............ 0c. 008 93 @ 9} 
CRMs so vsiccciedcececece 9 @ MM 
POWGRIOE «0.0 ccc ccccccccce 82 @ 9 
GRANULATED. .......55 ceccecceeces - 8 @ 8} 
Wauirtr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... & @— 
Steam Refined A.......... 8 @ & 

REtgA 0... cccseccccee cooee TH @ UH 
YELLOw.—Coffee C...... detaccedacvn k@%& 


Other grades............. 64 @ 63 


MOLASSES.—Another cargo of new-crop 
Cuba is reported sold to arrive to a Phila- 
delphia buyer at 28 cents for 50° test, making 
six cargoes in all that have been settled since 
the market opened; but nothing has been 
reported yet for this market, and in the ab- 
sence of business values are nominal. Gro- 
cery grades are in small jobbing request; 
but the market for old-crop is quiet through- 
out and values entirely nominal. New Or- 
LEANS.—There appears to have been rather 
more business doing, and some sellers report 
an improved inquiry and better .feeling for 
sound stock. Prices, however, show no 
quotable change, although some quote a 
slight advance forthe better grades. We 
quote: 


Cusa, Grocery Grades..... Osticecs nomial. 
“  Bothing Grades ............... 28 @33 
NEw Organs, New Crop, Fancy....— @43 
be = ba “  Good..... 82 @41 


FISH. — Mackerel -continue neglected, 
notwithstanding the season is now well ad- 
vanced. The jobbing trade has not materi- 
ally improved ; consequently, dealers are un- 
willing to anticipate their future probable 
requirements. Stock is held with consider- 
able steadiness. Dry Cod continue quiet; 
but there is a steady feeling among the 
trade. Box Herring are dull. Barrel Her- 
ring are unchanged. We quote: 

Ooprisu : 


George’s Cod, ner qt... 400 @ 4 25 









seseeeee SO QBB 
Pickle) Scale, per bbl... $ 15°@ 4:50 
Pickled Ged, per bbi.... 8 50 @ 4 00 
MACKEREL: 

No. 1 Bhore............<18' 00 @20 00 


No. 2 Shore............+ 6.00 @ 6.80 
No, 3,Large......00++-+ 50 @650 
No, 3 Medium........... 3850 @ 4 00 
Satmon, Pickled, No, 1, per bbl.12 00 @18 00 
HERRING, Scaled, per box...... 4@ 18 
Herrina, No. 1, per box........ w@ 1 


SALT.—The receipts of all kinds. con- 
tinue upon a very liberal scale; and, in the 
absence: of important inquiry, cargoes of 
bulk are being placed in store. Prices are 
entirely nominal. We quote: 


Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ ——@250 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 05 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45m a Dbl........ —-@ 


In small pockets, 100 in a bbi.... 
SSE 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing lots only and prices remain‘ nominal, 
We quote: 

Pot, 1st sort......... ee cceccccccccecces 
Bs TS: canssttscdasanisibaiapancs 6 @ & 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Frour. —The 
general demand for Flour has been less 
active since Friday last; but the demand 
for shipping extras has, nevertheless, been 
fair, and the market has been characterized 
by continued buoyancy and firmness, while 
for nearly all Kinds an advance of 20@25 
cents per bbl. has been paid. Good grades 
continue to be firmly held, especially Patent 
Flour, which is in favor even at the higher 
prices which it commands. SovTHEeRN 
Frovur has met with a moderate demand 
and prices are steady for all kinds. Ship- 
ping extras are taken for the Provinces and 
West Indies; but only in a moderate way. 
Ryg Frour.—The market remains steady, 
under a moderate inquiry. Corn MEAL, ex- 
cept Brandywine, continues rather slow of 
sale, though prices are the same. We 
quote: 


Unsound Flour.............sese0s 2 00@ 3 50 
State Supers.................4. --- 3 40@ 8 65 
ONIN Descciciknccencccccdgazans 2 50@ 8 15 
State Shipping Extra......... soeee £00@ 4B 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 75@ 5 00 
er e White....... 5 00@ 5 65 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy.... 4 00@ 4 2 
. New Process .......... 6 00@ 8 50 
Southern Flowr................... 2 30@ 6 30 
Rye Flour, per 100 bbs............ 2 70@ 8 80 
Corn Meal, per bbl..............05 2 15@ 3 50 


GRAIN.— Wueat.— The demand has 
been only moderate for Red and Amber 
Winter Wheat. There has been a strong 
speculative feeling, and holders, under 
orders from the West and in sympathy 
with the further advance in. prices there, 
have demanded higher prices both for cash 
Wheat and future options, which, though 
reluctantly responded to by buyers, have, 
nevertheless, been paid. The same remarks 
apply with almost equal force to White 
Wheat, which is likewise considerably 
higher. Spring Wheat, though in moderate 
request, has been held with increased firm- 
ness and prices are 1@2 cents dearer. 
There has been little or no demand from 
exporters, and the few loads of straight 
have been taken by speculators. Corn.— 
The market has ruled comparatively steady, 
under a moderate demand for cash Corn and 
a fair demand for options; but closed 
yesterday rather easier Rygz.—The damand 
continues moderate; but holders are firm in 
their views and demand full prices. Bar- 
LEY remains quiet and nominal. Prime is 
held at full figures; but could not be sold to 
any extent save at considerably lower 
prices. Oats have been in fair demand 
and rather better prices have obtained. 
Brans.—A fair business has been done in 
Marrows and Mediums at steady prices. 
Other kinds are quiet. We quote: 

WHEAT: 


White State ....... écuncaats 111 @1 12 

White Western........... -107@112 

No. 2 Spring.............- 106 @— — 

Ricks <tccaccncounxe 112 @1 14 

Red Winter............... 10 @ 1 1% 
RYE: 

MGs oe kceeeoctocccates - ST@ Ch 

WORSEN 5 os cccsiccccsceces - B@ 0 
Corn : 

Western Yellow......... - “*#@ & 

Western White....... soeee 4° @ 57 
Oats: 

. a cosscee S2@ 89 

Mixed . . eee ee 01@ 825 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











Barer: 
@tate........ eebereereceee 6:@ 85 
Canada, ... cee ccceesseees 8 @1iM 
Buans : 
Matrow..........05-: f.o.b. 130 @ 1 85 
MRR ccqecnn socneceses 12% @1 30 
White Kidney............. 175 @1 80 
Red Kidney..............- 250 @ 2 55 
eiiadadcccdackcbesaacesss 140@1 8 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been 
considerable inquiry for Beef Cattle, chiefly 
for the better grades, for export; but the 
liberal offerings had the effect of creating a 
rather easier feeling, and prices at the close 
declined one-quarter of acent. The sales 
were at 10}@10%c. for extra Steers, to dress 
57 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 9$@10jc. for 
good to prime do., to dress 56 Ibs. ; 84@9ic. 
for ordinary to fair do., to dress 55@56 Ibs. ; 
and 73@8c. for common stock, to dress 55 
Tbs. The shipments for the week were 264 
Live Cattle and 728 qrs. Beef. For Milch 
Cows the market displayed no animation; 
but quotations were steady at $35@65. 
Calves were quiet, but firm, on the basis of 
6@8c. for Veal. There was only a moderate 
inquiry for Sheep and Lambs and a weak 
feeling was manifest. In some instances a 
slightly lower range was accepted. The 
former sold at 4}@6}c., the outside an ex- 
treme price, and the latter 6%c. The ship- 
ments for the week ending Saturday were 
2,875 carcasses. Live Hogs ruled quiet and 
somewhat nominal in price. The receipts 
for the week were 10,976 Beef Cattle, 97 
Cows, 810 Calves, 26,607 Sheep, and 39,300 
Hogs. 


HAY.— Prime grades are scarce and 
wanted; but medium qualities form the 
bulk of the receipts, and for such the de- 
mand isslow. Prices rather favor the buy- 
ing interest; but no quotable change has 
occurred. We quote Shipping 40@45 cts., 
prime grades 70@75, medium do. 50@65, 
and Clover and Salt 80@40. Good Straw 
is quick; but the receipts recently have 
been made up largely of inferior qualities, 
which find a slow outlet. The quotations 
are for Long Rye 50@60 cents, Short do. 
40@45, and Oat 35@45, cash. 

PROVISIONS. — Porx.—A moderate 
business has been done in Pork; but the 
market has assumed a firmer tone and rath- 
er better prices have been obtained for both 
cash and future options. Bacon. — The 
demand has been more active; but prices 
are without noteworthy change. Cor 
Megats.—Comparatively little has been done 
in Meats; yet the market rules steady at the 
recent improvement. Larp.—The market 
has experienced no radical change, a fair 
business having been done in both cash and 
future options, mainly at about previous 
prices, closing ‘firm. Brrr has been less 
active; but the market rules steady. Brer 
Hams.—The market remains quiet; but 
holders are firm in their views. We quote: 


Mess, Western, new ....... 10 25 @10 50 

Extra Prime, Western...... 87% @9 8 

Prime Meas.... ........... 9 7% @11 00 
Cor MEaTs: 

Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 5 

Dry Salted Shoulders......... 81@ 44 

Pickled Bellies........ .....+ 5 @ 6} 

Pickled Hams................ 7@9 

SO dindecdencnlacseeaesse 74@10 

PRON aa Watise nvscuanasesedas 54@ 58 
LarpD: 

Western, Steam, tcs., pr., 

per 100 Ibs.............. —-—@ 68 

City, prime...........000. 670@ 6% 

OGMAINs cb cccicccce success 706 @ 72 
Breer: 

Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 00 @ 10 50 

Extra Mess, “ ........ 10 00 @ 11 00 

Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 @ 2 00 

Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 530 

City Extra and India Mess, 

CORIO. 6c occcccccicceces 19 00 @21 00 


WOOL.—The market is gradually assum- 
ing a more cheerful appearance, the effect 
of the failures having ina great measure dis- 
appeared, while holders are inclined to name 
firmer figures on all descriptions of stock. 
Since the date of our last there has been a 
fair inquiry for both clothing and carpet 
material, the recent custom decision on the 
latter giving holders of such greater liberty 
to offer their stock, and the business reported 
for the period has been fair. Manufacturers 
acknowledge that the current rates for Wool 
are low; but their purchases are restricted 
by the slow outlet and the low prices they 
obtain for their product. Until a change 
makes its appearance in that direction no 
settled improvement need be looked for in 








+» 








‘the condition of this the raw material. We 
quote: 





American ax ee eeeeseeeees ’ + = 

mérican X..... ahdnnnnnedhentuee — Ss ‘SS 
Te E etAcicconanccencanined — 17 20 
Superfine Pulled.............-+++ — 36 
EE cnn scancnucccnkengaed — 2t 23 
GE I cco ccdcccencsdueces -— 17 
Oak, GPW UME} << ccacdccccces code — 12 25 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER.—The market is more‘steady, 
and a fair business is doing at the lower 
prices before noted. ‘We quote: 


Basses occ ccccesceadseased 17 is 
State, tubs, selections................ 24 

State, tubs, Rene ee eee 10 @2 
State, tubs, Creamery................ 22 

Western, Oreamery.................2- 25 @28 
Western, tubs, choice................ 17 @18 
Western, firkins, ¢hoice.............. 12 ia 
Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—The market remains steady, 
with a fair demand at 94@9}% cents for ex- 
port. Other kinds quiet. We quote: 


eee eter ewer eeeeee 


> ) tOiBae.....ccccree 8 
State, Factory, fair to good 
te, Dairies 


a 
5 
ie) 
i 
30 
F°°272S 


EGGS.—The market is steady at pre- 
viously quoted prices. We quote: 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 28 @ 
State and Pennsylvania. .............. 22 
Western and Canadian, medium...... 21 

FRUITS.—Domestic Drmp.—In Dried 
Fruits we have nothing new. The market 
is steady and firm for most lines of goods. 
We quote: 


Apples, Green, per bbl.............. 1 50 
yee Oe eee a 3 4 
Ba 3 34 
MMe cccccecccsnccecds 2 6 

PAGER FONG soc cadiccaibecccsece 6 @to 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........sceees 8 st 
MINES cscs cacccucccecscses 5 

Ns 6 ciccncs cone sdniececccces encased 14 15 


POTATOES. — The market remains 
steady. We quote: 


Potatoes, State Peerless............. 2 25 
“ Le ees aaa ro) 
GO  * RG SOc ddedecdances +2 25 


SEEDS.—Clover has ruled irregular, the 
tenor of Western dispatches rather favoring 
easier prices. Timothy is unchanged. We 
quote: 

Clover, oon Per D......00- 768 a 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. c. am. st, $56 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 
Stockbridge Manures : 
oy “Corn, per acre.. 20 
“ “ Potato, “ 10 
“ “ Oat. “ 9 
“ “ R e. “ 10 
“ “ heat, “ iT 
. “ Grass, top-dress, 
a, SO 10 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
Oe ET 37 
ster Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 
be Bone Flour......... 36 
= Bone Meal.......... ne 
ee Ground Bone....... 81 
* Crescent Bone...... 27 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 
“ “« ~ Acid Phosphate 30 
“ ‘- Pure Bone Meal 838 
. “Raw Bone 8u- 
rphosphate. 88 00@ 


Loser ae Blood Guano........ 
them camlaad., ... deccoinces cahpes 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 

a —— rose diceacade - 
inni er. Co.’s hate. 

“6 — Pure D.G. Fish Guano 88 

ee Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 88 

“ Fish and Potash..... 30 

- Crude Fish (in bbls.). 17 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High- Nitro-Phosphate... 
3 8u hosphate... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 


i 





esssssss ssssssss SS SSSBsessss S$ SSSSS SSS 


JorSOQBSt BESESERS SB SBSSBRSRS 


SEF 0% 


Ground Raw Bone............. 
ONG PMG ca dcaccnstecscececece 
Raw Boves Ground (pure)........ 83 00@ 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 
Plaster, per ton............+-+0+ 8 


Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), @ Th. S¥e. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 
Muriate of Potash (80p.c.), “ 
Nitrate of Soda, # B........... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, # B.... 
Dried Blood, # h.............. 
ee ere 
J.B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 
“ O BR ic ccccees 45 
“ “ Phosphateses....... 40 


BESeee 
Sssee 





Sv INDIGO BL 
Best ity WASH BLUE mos' measure. 
BY WILTBERGER, Proprietor 


Philadelphia. 


233 North Second 





T AS. prices—Largest com 
‘wanted caromase iedee 


Agents 
ROBT WELLS. Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1987. 


PRAS, ce cost. Best plan to Club 
i Buyers. All express 








THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O, Box 4285. 31 and 33 Vesey &t., HN. ¥. 








24 





Barer leffere will be answered by the Insurance Fé 
ttor regarding the standing of inewrance compa 
nies, and also as to the legal value of poliotes, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope is en 
closed and a description of the policy ts given, each 
point in a separate linc, precisely as follows: 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 
2. Number of full years’ premiums patd. 





On the 19th inst. the board of trustees of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company met to 
hear the report of the special committee of 
trustees in regard to the rebate plan inau- 
gurated by the officers in September last, 
and which has aroused so much opposition. 

As was expected, the committee reported 
adversely to* the continuance of this plan, 
and their previous action was not sustained. 
After a long preamble, in which the desire 
to let the officers down as easily as possible 
was the most prominent feature, the com- 
mittee reported fully and unequivocally 
against the plan, and recommended the 


trustees to at once abandon it. At the same 
time, it was recommended that a reduction 
of fifteen per cent. be made on the regular 
premiums for life policies, both to present 
and to future insurers. 

This action is announced by the officers 
as & compromise with the old policyholders. 
This is most unfortunate. The sole interest 
to be cared for is that of the old or present 
policyholders. Do the officers mean to 
assert that their own personal interest shall 
for a moment be considered in opposition 
to that of the policyholders? A compro- 
mise—with whom? 

There is not the slightest doubt that, 
under the charter, the management of the 
Company is vested with the trustees and 
with such officers as they shall empower and 
appoint. It is also conceded that the 
trustees are empowered to “fix and deter- 
wine” the rates of premium. But under- 
lying this last is the fundamental principle 
which governs all trusteeships, and that is 
the obligation to administer the trust for the 
sole interest of the owners of the fund. 

Is this last move in the interest of the 
present policyholders of the Mutual Life? 
This is the question, and on this the last 
action of the trustees will be judged. The 
question whether the reduction of fifteen 
per cent. is safe or prudent, at this time, 
whether, in the face of the depreciation in 
real estate, in which class of securities the 
funds of the Company are mainly invested, 
is an important one, but this is a question 
of management. Whether wisely or not, 
the management of the Mutual Life is vested 
with the trustees, and it is to be supposed that 
they have carefully examined the question 
in all its bearings, and have satisfied them- 
selves that the reduction is prudent, safe, 
and feasible. 

The policy of the move may be doubted; 
the safety of the reduction may be ques- 
tioned; but these fall within the province of 
management, and in this the trustees have 
full power, under the charter. 

There is one question, however, of far 
greater importance than that of manage- 
ment. A trustee may be incompetent, 
stupid, negligent, and generally incapable; 
but for neither of these can he be called to 
account. 

That question is based upon the general 
and fundamental law in regard to the ad- 
ministration of trusts. 

Is this movement in the interest of or 
contrary to the interest of the policyholders 
of the Mutual Life? This is the question. 
We shall have more to say in this connec- 
tion at a fature time. 





ANOTHER SENSATION. 


THE sudden arrest of Mr. Frederick A. 
Freeman, formerly president of the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Life Insurance Company, of 
this city, has produced a great excitement 
in insurance circles. Mr. Freeman is a son 
of Mr. Pliny Freeman, president of the 
Globe Life Insurance Company, of this city, 
and is vice-president of that institution. In 
the absence of his father at the South, who 
is in infirm health, he is the acting president. 
Mr, F. A. Freeman and others are charged 
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Iusura with defrauding several life insurance com- 





panies of large sums in the process of their 
amalgamation, in which he and they had an 
agency. The following particulars, princi- 
pally from the New York Times of Monday 
last, will furnish our readers with the mate- 
rlal facts in the case: « 

Frederick A. Freeman, formerly pres- 
ident of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Life In- 
surance Company, was under arrest in Room 
No. 104 Astor House yesterday, in charge 
of Deputy Sheriff David McGonigal. He 
was taken into custody on Friday night, on 
an order issued by Judge Donohue, in Su- 
preme Court Chambers, in a suit for over 
$250,000 brought against him by Mr. Henry 
R. Pierson, receiver of the Guardian Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, into which the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Company was 
merged, a few years ago. In the affidavits 
upon which the order was issued it is 
charged that Frederick A. Freeman, Andrew 
W. Gill, who is now in Colorado, and Ev- 
erett Clapp, and others connected with either 
the Guardian Mutual, the Widows’ and 
Orphans’, or the Reserve Mutual Company, 
entered into a conspiracy to unlawfully use 
$252,500 of the funds of the Guardian 
Mutual Company to purchase stock of the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ and Reserve 
Mutual Companies at par, when it was 
in reality worth very much less than par. 
This stock was held largely by Freeman, 
and he was enabled to unload his depreciat- 
ed stock at a very handsome profit. In 1872 
Freeman was president of the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Company. Mr. Gill was presi- 
dent and Mr. Clapp was vice-president of 
the Guardian Mutual Company. The affi- 
davits assert that these and other officers 
and certain of the trustces of the various 
companies agreed that Mr. Gill should be 
elected a trustee and president of the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Company, and a 
trustee of the Reserve Mutual Company. 
Mr. Clapp was to be elected a trustee and 
president of the Reserve Mutual Company 
and a trustee of the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Company. A controlling interest in the 
stock of the Reserve Mutual Company was 
then to be transferred to Messrs. Gill, 
Clapp, and others, and for this stock $252,- 
500 of the Guardian Mutual Company's 
money was to be paid. This agreement was, 
according to the affidavits, carried out to 
the letter. The necessary resignations were 
made, the vacancies were immediately filled 
by the chosen officers, and the Guardian 
Mutual Company was put in control over 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ and Reserve 
Mutual Companies. In this way it is 
claimed that Freeman and his friends paid 
themselves for their stock at par, throwing 
it on the Guardian Mutual Company at a 
price far beyond its value. It is asserted 
that 3,538 shares of stock changed hands, of 
which 8,484 shares went to John G. Hol- 
brook, 59 to Clapp, and 40 to Gill. The 
Guardian Mutual Company finally went 
into Mr. Henry R. Pierson’s hands, as re- 
ceiver, in March, 1877, and the present suit 
is brought by him against Freeman to re- 
cover the amount which the latter and his 
co-conspirators used out of the funds of the 
company. When Mr. Freeman was arrested 
bail was fixed at $300,000. 


Mr. Everett Clapp, when questioned 
with reference to his connection with the 
transaction, said: ‘‘The report of the 
arrest of Mr. Freeman was as great a surprise 
to me as it was to you or any oneelse. The 
entire transaction was a genuine legal pur- 
chase by the Guardian Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of the other two insurance 
companies. It was done openly and with- 
out any secrecy, and every one knew about 
the purchase at the time.” 

‘* Have you been served with the papers 
in this case?” 

‘No. No papers have been served upon 
me. I was vice-president of the Guardian 
Mutual, and could only act in the absence 
of the president. But, as I said to you, the 
transaction did not pass through my hands, 
and, therefore, I cannot give any particu- 
lars. Mr. Holbrook acted throughout in as 
straightforward a manner as possible, and 
no blame whatever can be attached to him.” 

Mr. Holbrook says he did not know any- 
thing about the transaction itself, as he was 
in New Orleans at the time. He himself 
was as clean asa whistle, and if there was 





anything wrong about the matter, he knew 
nothing about it, 














THE ABANDONMENT 


On Wednesday of last week the Mutual 
Life abandoned the rebate plan. It had 
lasted just five months. Its net results were 
a few more new policies than the company 
would have secured without the plan—ob- 
tained at a losing rate of premium and the 
bitter enmity of a great many people. It 
resulted also in the showing of a great many 
past acts on the part of the managers of the 
Company which were anything but credit- 
able. The rebate business was a bad mis- 
take, from beginning to end. It is probable 
that not a half dozen of the persons who 
have insured under it were not deceived. 
They were constantly told that it was a gift, 
out of a fund that had been saved. Ina 
circular which Prof. McCay wrote, in the 
employ of the Company, he distinctly says 
that the officers of the Company told him it 
was a gift, and this circular was distributed 
by the agents. This the rebate policyhold- 
ers believed, and most of the insurers took 
the rebate policy believing that it was 
wrong; but still thinking that, as the money 
was being given away, they might as well 
have a part of it. But it does not turn out 
to be a gift. The insurers were deceived, as 
we knew they would be. It was not in any 
sense a gift, and there can be no doubt that 
the Company, while sending its agents 
abroad throughout the country to obtain 
new members, who were told that they 
were receiving special benefits, intended in 
the end to place them upon precisely the 
same basis as other members, and that the 
Company knew that these new members 
were receiving no benefit whatever, beyond 
what would be secured by an ordinary pre- 
mium note. In the committee’s report, 
which abolishes the rebate plan, we find this 
in the first recommendation: 


‘‘ It being understood that policies already 
taken or negotiated under the present rebate 
lan shall be so adjusted by the actuary as to 
ulfill the obligations of the Company to the 
holders of such policies and equate their par- 
ticipation in the dividends of the Company 
with its other members.” 

That the actuary has a very difficult piece 
of work to perform any one can see. The 
rebate policyholder has been told that his re- 
bate was a gift, and the actuary is to so ar- 
range matters that it shall be a gift, or ‘‘to 
fulfill the obligations of the Company to the 
holders of such policies”; and the actuary 
must also ‘‘ equate their participation in the 
dividends of the Company.” This means 
just two things. 1. That the rebate policy- 
holder, having been equated, will have a 
policy which has cost him neither more nor 
less than a policy of the same kind, for 
which full rates have been paid, has cost an 
other insurer. It means, 2, in consequence, 
that the understood obligations of the Com- 
pany will not be carried out. A very diffi. 
cult matter it will be to ‘‘so adjust” this. 
It may possibly be accomplished by leaving 
one part of it to one actuary and the other 
part to the other; but it would not be well to 
bring their two plans together. If we are 
not very greatly mistaken, these rebate pol- 
icies will hatass the management of the Mu. 
tual Life for many years to come. It would 
seem that the best course the Company 
could take would be to set aside a fund to 
buy them up. It is a very serious question 
as to whether they are insured at all now; 
and, &s the farce has been stopped, these de- 
luded policyholders ought to be put in such 
a position that their insurances will not re- 
sult in lawsuits. In some way they should 
be called in and got rid of. No living man 
can carry out the obligations of the Com- 
pany and equate participation in the divi- 
dends. 

We are glad to say that the report of the 
Committee had about it an appearance of 
fairness which we have not seen of late in 
the affairs of this Company. It recom- 
mended that the rates of the Company be 
lowered to old policyholders, as well as new, 
the reduction being fifteen per cent. on full 
life policies and of an equitable amount on 
others. There is no doubt in the world that 
this is legal and that the Company has a 
perfect right to make this reduction. Nor is 
there any doubt but that a well-managed 
company can afford to furnish insurance at 
such rates. There may be a serious question 
of advisability. The Mutual Life has made 
so many mistakes that any new move must 
be looked at with the greatest caution, 
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OF THE RE- | There is one thing which is entirely cer- 
BATE. PLAN. 


tain: if other companies follow, excessive 
rates of commission must be abolished. Our 
life companies cannot reduce rates fifteen 
per cent. and do business at high rates of 
expense. If the effect of reduction is to re- 
duce expenses in all companies, then the 
Mutual Life will have done a noble and 
needed act. It is encouraging to read the 
following in the report of the committe: 

“That a committee consisting of one 
member of each standing committee of the 
board of trustees be appointed to examine 
into the system of expenditures of this Com- 
pany in its several departments, in order to 
ascertain what reduction can properly be 
made in any or all, y in law expenses, 
salaries, and advertiseng, and report to the 
board for action.” 

The third recommendation is quite as as- 
tonishing as the last quoted; but we are 
very glad to know that the Mutual Life is 
going to deal fairly with its retiring mem- 
bers, and we only regret that it had not long 
ago commenced to do so. The recommend- 
ation reads: 

‘“‘That in the matter of surrender values 
such a scale as shall be fair and equitable to 
those who retire from the Company should 
be fixed and adopted, and no departure made 
therefrom except by consent of the insur 
ance committee,” 

This is just as it should be. The variation 
of sucha rule should be authorized by a 
committee. It is real reform. We know of 
one case which thoroughly exemplifies the 
necessity for carrying out this recommenda- 
tion. A gentleman holding paid-up in- 
surance in the Company to the amount of 
$6,641 asked the amount of the surrender 
value, and was told that it was $1,681. On 
this statement he borrowed from a friend 
$1,500, assigning the policy as security. 
This was in January, 1874. In January, 
1878, he went to the office for the then value, 
and was told that it was $895. Knowing 
that the value had increased during the 
four years, he naturally expressed surprise. 
‘« What!” said the president. ‘‘ Have not all 
values decreased? Doyou expect more of 
life insurance than of other business?” The 
subsequent facts are interesting. As the 
real value of the policy had now become 
$2,746, he insisted upon his rights, and was 
offered $1,200, which he refused; then im- 
mediately $1,500, which he refuscd; and 
then accepted $1,788. Wehave known of 
many such cases, and we are glad not only 
that there is to be fair dealing, but that it 
will take a committee to vary it. . 

The report of Governor Rice’s committee 
certainly looks like reform, and it will be a 
glorious day for life insurance if it can be 
brought about. If the salaries, the advertis- 
ing expenses, the law expenses, and the 
** et celeras” of the Mutual Life can be cut 
down, if the company will treat its retiring 
members fairly, then indeed a great reform 
will have been worked in life insurance. 

But there is one other reform which must 
also come with the rest. If reform is in- 
deed intended, then we must insist that the 
company tell us precisely what its real pre- 
mium income is. One of the worst decep- 
tions ever practiced by any life insurance 
Company or by any corporation claiming re- 
spectability is the deception which the Mu- 
tual Life has practiced in regard to its in- 
come—a deception which has only been 
practiced for the purpose of giving a false 
color to its expense ratio. The premium in- 
come of the Company almost certainly does 
not exceed $10,000,000; and yet it has been 
constantly re by the managers to be 
some five millions more. Let us have the re- 
form all at once. If the Mutual Life, in its 
coming statement, again claims a premium 
income a half larger than it really is, then 
it will be the duty of the ope to call 
for information as to what it really is; and 
we are mistaken or the House of Assembly 
will do it. It would be better to come 
right down to exact facts; and then we shall 
really believe that the Company is going to 
avoid its mistakes, and go about a legitimate 
life insurance business. 





THe proposed movement to stop emi- 
gration from China and Japan—a most in- 
expedient measure, we think—will seriously 
damage the commerce of this country in 
that direction, which for some years past 
has been steadily improving. Our marine 
insurance companies are unanimously Op- 
posed to ae sapenl of the Burlingame 
treaty, as it will greatly curtail, if not en- 
tirely destroy, a valuable branch of their 
business. Our merchants and shipowners 
also are pro the movement. 





A new method to ‘‘ kil) trade,” 
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THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 


THis company was placed in the hands 
of areceiver during the fall of 1876. Its 
liabilities at the time were $5,280,000; and 
they have not changed since, for there has 
not as yet been paid a cent of dividend. Its 
assets were then and are now unknown; but 
they are much less than they were, because 
three different receivers and many lawyers 
and referees have received benefits from 
them. The failure of the Company was a 
blow toa great many thousands of people, 
and has been a great benefit to a very few. 
The few have received their benefits and are 
still receiving them; while the many cannot 
even find out when they will get theirs. 

The present receiver holds the office 
only in name. His friend, Mr. Tobias, 
attends to the business. There is no reason 
to believe otherwise than that both are hon- 
orable gentlemen. The latter gives inform- 
ation about as follows: It is impossible to 
say when a dividend will be made; it is im- 
possible to say how much it will be; it is 
impossible to say how much the assets are 
worth; it is impossible to say whether death- 
claims due when the company failed will be 
preferred claims; and it is impossible to 
guess at any of these matters. Persist- 
ent inquiry, however, develops some cer- 
tainties as to the dssets. The receiver has 
on deposit in a trust company $570,000, 
mainly invested in United States 4-per-cents. 
He has $33,000 in the Metropolitan 8S. 8. 
Co., which he thinks is good; and $10,000 
in Yonkers Water bonds, which he knows 
is good. He has also the company’s build- 
ing, which is worth $325,000; $75,000 af 
perfectly good mortgages; $100,000 with 
accumulated interest at Albany; foreclose- 
ures of bonds and mortgages to the extent 
of $300,000, worth possibly $100,000; 
$1,250,000 premium notes. He has also 
suits for something like a million dollars 
against the defunct New Jersey Mutual, 
Empire Mutual, etc. ; which will, doubtless, 
have a negative value to the extent of the 
attorneys’ fees and the costs. Throwing 
out this last item and footing the others, 
there are guessed assets of about $2,400,000. 
The largest item is the one of premium 
notes. Those policyholders who owe them 
to the Company will, of course, get no cash 
until the notes are settled. In cases where 
the note is in excess of the share in the 
assets the policyholder will never yet any- 
thing; and this will, doubtless, be a 
oss of the balance tothe others. In this 
way the assets would, doubtless, be dimin- 
ished to say $2,000,000. Then there are the 
receiver's fees, and the legal fees, and the 
clerk hire, which will still further reduce 
the amount. The result of all this is that 
the assets probably will amount, on final 
settlement, to about one-third of the lia- 
bilities, 

As to the disposition of the assets, there is 
much doubt. It is a question for the courts 
to decide. When the company failed, there 
were $600,000 death-claims due and past due. 
If these are made preferred claims, they will 
be paid in full, with interest. In this case 
there would be little left for the other policy- 
holders. If they are not made preferred 
claims, it is reasonable to suppose that one- 
third of each will be paid, and that one- 
third of the value of each policy will be 
paid, computed at the time of failure. 
The question of preferred claims is now be- 
fore the courts, and it is impossible to say 
when it will be decided. But no portion 
of the assets can be given to policyholders 
until it has been decided. 

The time for proving claims or for recep- 
tion of policies is limited to June 19th of 
this year. All the information to be ob- 
tained affords little encouragement to those 
interested. The time is uncertain, as the 
amount and the method. The whole mat- 
ter is deplorable in the extreme; and this 
must always be expected in life insurance 
Management where rascality and lack of 
economy gotogether. It may be added that 
the employment of attorneys is entirely un- 
necessary. The unfortunate policyholders 
have simply to wait. W. W. B. 








“INSURANCE ITEMS. 


THE Boston Underwriters’ Committee re- 
rently reportéd on the following schedule 
of rates: 


Schedule A.—Minimum rates, with poth- 
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ing more hagardous ffi the building: Hides: 


boots and shoes in cases; dry goods in un- 
open packages; heavy hardware; flour in 
barrels; salted pravisions in barrels, hogs- 
heads, and boxes may be written at 40 cents 
in brick or stone buildings or in iron-clad, 
gravel-roof warehouses. 

Schedule B.— Minimum rates: General 
package merchandise in brick or stone or in 
iron-clad, gravel-roof warehouses at 50 
cents; and in wooden buildings, 75 cents. 

Schedule C.—Minimum rates: This sched- 
ule includes extra-hazardous risks—such as 
apothecaries’ stocks, fuel, crockery, drugs 
and oils, hardware, jewelry, oil, glass, etc.— 
and the rate is from 60 cents to $1.50. 

Schedule A was amended by the addition 
of the words: ‘‘ And no merchandise shall 
be written at less than 40 cents.” A motion 
was then passed to appoint a committee of 
three to obtain the views of each under- 
writer in Boston on the proposed tariff, and 
the meeting then adjourned. 


.-Mr. J. D. Jones, president of the 
Atlantic Mutual (Marine) Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, and Mr. Henry A. Howe, 
president of the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, also of New York, have gone 
South, o¢a Washington, for health and re- 
laxation. They are both hard-working men 
and deserve the brief period of rest and 
change of climate they seek in the Sunny 
South. 








INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FURNISHED AT THE 
F THE COMPANY OR ANY OF ITS 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 





Asuate over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LTE AND TROT C0, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 3d MONTH, 224, 1865. 


at’ Trsous coutemplatin insur! are Invited to write 
‘or the Company's publications the home office, at 
Philedelphis, or to 
ARTHUR C. IVES, General Agent, 
409 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The principal features. of ti this Com 
LUTE SECURITY ECONOMICAL MA 
LIBERALITY TO THE 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, a, 
ce) H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED LN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value, 
Endowment poles at life rates. 


Agents wanted. 
- 1B STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,123,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
- JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
. President. 
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A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 
R. E. BErEecuer, 

Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 











and sole leather; sugar in unopen’packages; | 
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THIRTY-FOURTH™ ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.............0.ceeeees $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 896,289 26—$5,725,566 78 
Interest received and accrued............... Di asecandas 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878........ ueakacs P 


815,895 35—$1,048,665 13—$7,674,281 91 


842,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $982,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

WHT GHAI IO OOo oii c is vcd cdcnccccicaccccncesecssecceasossas 14,791,267 72 
ON OU a 5 i dR SEA ada cbeweccdccwseccieds ccnthwcaddbeuaesiiess 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security). ..........0....cceeeeceeeeeees 14,864,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000)...........0.ceceee eee eees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

SOqUEEE te TAMMANY Tat TOTO eons os cc cccceccccweved csepcecaces 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve ou these policies, $590,000; included 

SU IIa 4. ain. cindace cocecicccccnacessacdapacaqnemaeas wueens 146,834 75 
Agente? balanqee ss. sis 65 iis... . 8 ss eo swe si eGe rc cccccccccvcccvecce 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879 


eee e ewww amen ene 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 


report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


eee eee ee ee ee eee eee) 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879............... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............-.--seeeeeeeeeeeece 180,993 89 
Matured endowments, due and unpald.........-..4-.seeeee eee eeeee 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium..............scccsecseccceecvers 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... Pidccccedecesecees 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent 


CRO O Ree HEHEHE EEE EEE THEE H HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE E ES 


Surplus, Estimated by tho New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent, 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, ineuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 


uary lst, 1876, $2,499,656. 
uary lst, 1877, $2,626,816. 
uary lst, 1878, $2,664,144. 


uary Ist, 1870, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


JOHN MAIRS, 
DAVID DOWS, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashi 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of ‘Agencies. 








OF NEW YORK. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addt- 

po errr rere erect eee e 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..........00.cee cree ceeeceeescenenes 231,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies. .... pieaeg lone 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. . . 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... ee 88,635 00 
Profit and loss account........ SeGdcacncdcccstescacgevacadcseedeses 


8,568 98 — $5,918,679 59 
$96,213,457 61 


306,225 98 - $36,213,457 61 


623,837 62 


$36,837,295 23 


14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


over $0,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,486.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 


127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan, Ist, 1879, 45,005, Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,050. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from Interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from Interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
menny 100, eo | it WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


Vice-President and Nedieees 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


135 


BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1879. 


CM STE CMPPNT MD. «-0:..0ecccccvececccssnteccescccsstencecnssaeesssseescecsssaesccssasesssssassesesssssssssseasesscsecscascesssessssess+ BB000,000 00 








Freeserve for FRGimsSurance. .........-e.ecccceeee eerabershseneners eoeun pejed ie Sais éiedebeckersedsckdsecedssteseeeeibdmatenminwiieshe IE 766, "771 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and I ING oso s ces india timciviadtissivecimses ith ph "260, 092 46 
SWCE Seer less. -- 2. .cceesreccccccccsccccccccssccccccccssccreesecsessssassessssseseecsersccscserssenes saroisteets aeemngads Mike Soge@eu ean ewepseawaceees 1,363,488 94 

TOT MM, SRE TG. occccccccccccccsccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccciecccccsccscccevsssece aiataia Selle seer MOSS SM eNawegeeere sa sereeeeeee $6,390,352 40 








SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE nl THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE eens OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


a ee ee ee 


$117,432 64 


oan. and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


DN 5s5:n0650.000 45 00.099866050400% 
United hearse Stocks (market value) \sasaeee 
Bank Stocks, 
State and Municipal Denti market value. 


Total... 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN President. 


higubecemasacaclaoncedensaden 2,056,836 33 
PT ee ee 3,226,125 00 
182, 765 00 
235, 778 00 


POOR HOO eee twee eee e meee eseees 


eeeeeesee 


POPC e emer eer rere erereree Cee ee ee eseseresereeeresese 





T. B. GREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 





SPREE om E Vin SP tote. 2O™- 
THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust,and Safe- 
Deposit Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-proof Building, 


Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


a pony peoseaball $2,000,000 
rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 





"DEPORETS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
SROCEE COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 





The Co as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
PA) and Pat ARDIARS, and ReckivE and EXEcUTE 
RUSTS Of ever. m the courts, corpor- 
ations, and ind vidual ‘a - 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and IN| INVESTMENTS are ke 


qeparete and apart from the assets of the Fh. 4 
Asan additional security, we Company has Me 


Trust Capital primarily respons! 
their Truet Obligations. ™ 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 





STEPHEN A. "ire 
JOHN B. ahet vin ice-President 5 fn cherge of the 


ment. 
TROBET PATTERSO Tr and & 7: 


mre 
Stephen 4% pe J. Git m Fell, 





Clar Henry Pratt McK 
Alexander soarm William H. Me ~ 
George F. Tyler, ohn 
Cc n, w 





The largest amount of Life Insuranee at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly ves renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, pensive. k] 
insurance is at for the whole of life or as | 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by 
ds of the com y 


Large accumulations in the are 
thus rendered unnecessary the policyholder never 
Res of sist mose than the actual cost of one year’s in- 


6u: 

In t this w the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided” and the protection of life insurance is 

offered upon a = as simple, fair, and just as isa 
conmrect of fire insurance, 

Send Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 


_t@r" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 3 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 

GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


PRINGFIEL 


F. and M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


sk Carica, al MASSACHUSETTS, 
1, ajl paid in....... 
era aah T pei ise: $750,000 00 


77,808 83 


sell eaten Jan, Let, 1879, $1,760,620 68 
Becretary HT R. SMITH, Presi 
SANFORD J. ~_e 


ADEE" Ww J. WRIGHT, aioe 








CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
Thie Comp ducts its busi under the New 





” York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Breadway, New York; 

Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 

Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
ee wi 

Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,771 74 

| re 1,000,000 00 

Not Surplue..............cecseseseere 1,038,422 27 


Reserve for Unearned Pree 
DS waihsedaenwanevecsuée vance? 1,060,384 21 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
State and other’ tes Bonds at market value..g1,064,260 00 
Bonds and Stocks.......... ‘$40,074 50 
sepneeanenehtaseseeecbstesncesss 160, 08 
peaeuhhbhcheasbeeseeusane 289,510 00 
603,750 00 
tf a 690,000 00 


Demand "i 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 

A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn iatnicoannen 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Lift Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT 


for the Year ending Dec. 81st, 1877. 
IN i cccckcsctsdseeessinsneensoome $2,862,282 00 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 





EE tae a ae ier PoP CE 437,100 26 
Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com. 

missioner’s Teport..........-...seeeeeeeee 14,466,020 58 
Total Surplus, do. do. do. do,, 1,621,078 68 
New Policies Issued. .............ccsceceeeees 1,871 
III, wusessassvcunsucnetecocescosessancoes 1,665 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investi- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Maasa- 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BRNJ. F. eave Prestdent, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Boots 
Ww. Me CROWN, Assistant Secretary 


W. O. WRIGHT, Td. 
JOHN HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash CS $400,000 00 
— and all Lia- 
SEMIOD crciicapaveneeas «+» 785,025 lf 
Surplus...... eccccccccee phe cen + 670,212 88 
1,855,238 04 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN L. THOMPSON, Ass’ Ase't Seo, 


f Assistant Secretaries. 





LA GAISSE |: 


Nea dee 
mae Rack 


Twenty-eighth Annual Statement | 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


WOTOAL CIE MSTRANCE COMPA, 
Hartford, Conn. 


January 1st, 1879. 





Net Assets, January Ist, 1876............ $10,689,104 96 
Received in 1878. 
Jor eeineet end xemia..... ©" Spoons So 
— 1,977,041 97 
$12,667,186 83 
Disbursed in 1878. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS : 
For Siotms by 


sur 


Tax 

EXPEN SES 
Commiss i ons 
and other com- 
pensation to 


Mellical <a 
ers’ fees.... 6,820 8 


Office expenses, 

printing, ad- 
vertising, post- 
age, exchange 
and 


————— 249,706 02 
Balance of a and loss 
account, costs 
of foreclosure............. 106,062 20 
$2,138,028 73 
Balance net assets, Jan. 1st, 1879....... . $10,534,112 60 
Schedule of Assets. 
Loans on first m of real estate.. 96,560,173 92 
Loans secured by col 
Bills VEDIO...» swocce doen es 
Real the'Gom| 


en eeee cece 


ADD: 
Interest accrued and due. 
Prem: minims in course of col- 


eee eeseeesereaserees 


uarterly premiums..... 55,484 74 
a $316,970 41 
Gross assets January lst, 1879........... $10,850,002 01 
Liabilities. 
Reserve on ppliaics t in 
force at pout 2S 
interes, Four Bindu. $20,118, 796 00 
Claims by death ou pagan 
pees mae ie aces 98.873 8 
ading on outs 
and deferred np ms. 11,762 25 
Contingent reserve on a 
icies liable to be surren 
s de ierassnanegeoensseevere ppted 4 
pecial Reserve..........+. i 
$10,580,880 00 
Surplus at 4 cent., Conn. and 
watt stand i Nai Yan 8820-119 O1 
WORIAEE sss cascosscsecunesscopssecree $1,010,699 01 


A, C. GOODMAN, President. 
J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


THE GLOBE 


ponies a ~epoamr te co. 





Saee ee ence eeeseee 


naan. 


bo which it should be enabled 
it JOHN ‘pe 











remy ERATE CHGS a 











ities $324,021 
Interest due on Ist fn lal 1879...... SBA Utn Oe Maw saeioe sewtetei eels eae 
Balance in hands of Agents.........---- oeeaue ne 
Real Estate.................--eeeeeenes 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sst of December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from lst January to $lst December, 
I si cucnucusegnadsansccanigececdaaenss $4,000,300 47 
Prepinms on es not marked off Ist 
POET cehssccsenscseceversecsess 1,848,697 86 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 88 


No Policies have Deon, ton issued upon Life 
disconnected 





Ris u 

with thane ang 
Premi “ marked off from 1st January, 

1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, 


Uaaiad pestes ir and other Stocks © . $10,088 = 00 
nk, and other 8. 
seoured b Stoc 200 00 


Loans, 7 ks and otherwise. 
Real PEstate and Claims due Com- 
pany, estimated at...............-.000+ 9,034 50 
Premium = and Bills Receivable... 1,529,259 7: 
PEE OP NEE. ccccssvoccecvecccovesesecesioss 1,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets.......... + $18,900.468 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will céase. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
HORACE GRAY 
RULES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


TT ALEXA V. BLAKE, 
SUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
GEORGE wetaN A 
. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUAR 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
. STURGIS, REDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEMOYNE, CHA LEVERICH, 


AM BRYCE, 

WILLIAM DGE, LIAM R Br FOUG, 
OMAS F. es THOMAS AS B. P CODDINGTON, 
C. A, HAND HORACE cE K. TH 
JOHN D. HEWL A. A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM HL. WHEE WILLIAM DEGROOT 

HHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


























Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$8,400,000 oPiis; 
‘| $4,900,000 "°punayrsiaers;° “° 


$1,700,000 Ussitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


| EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. ‘ 


HENRY STOKES, PRestpent. 





Superintendent. 


OY. WEMPLE, nt papel 
* i. i i Ber ‘Asatet’t Seo's, 
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FLORA’S ORNAMENTS. 


BY FANNY PERCIVAL. 


THE ornaments that Flora wears 
Give every one delight ; 

8o feir and beautiful they are, 
8o radiantly bright. 





And those who love her dearly think 
No royal diadem 

Could make her look one-half so sweet 
As she appears in them. 


She puts them on at early dawn, 
However dull the day, 

And even though she may be dressed 
In quite the plainest way ; 


And only leaves them off at night, 
Before she sleeps, and then 

The angels keep them safe for her 
Till morning comes again. 


They never will less precious grow, 
Whate’er the change in styles ; 
For these bright ornaments of hers 

Are sunny, loving smiles. 





KATRINE AND THE TROLL. 
BY HENRIETTA H, HOLDICH. 





‘‘ComeE here, Katrine, and look at this 
fellow,” said Hanserl. 

Katrine laid down her little bundle of 
faggots carefully. She was a quaint little 
figure, this Katrine, with her tightly-braided 
hair, and her little white shirt, and her trim 
ermson boddice and skirt. You might 
have liked her yellow hair and her clear, 
honest blue eyes; but you would have 
thought her dress very queer, for Katrine 
and Hanserl were only German peasant 
children. 

“This fellow” was a great brown toad, 
which Hanser] had cleverly penned into a 
corner under a moss-grown rock, and was 
now threatening with a big stick. The toad 
squatted down, and puffed out his wrinkled 
sides, and glanced up with its beautiful 
bright eyes in deadly terror. Katrine clasped 
her little hands imploringly. 

‘‘Oh, Hanserl! Dear Hanserl! Let him 
go!” she cried. ‘‘ Poor fellow! how fright- 
ened he looks. Oh! please let him go. 
Don’t, don’t hurt him!” 

“Tm not going to hurt him, you little 
sheep’s-head,” said Hanserl. ‘I’m only 
going to frighten him a little, just to see 
how fat he grows. What does he do it for, 
I wonder? See him now, when I hold this 
stone over him. He is twice the size he was 
at first. Isn’t it funny?” 

“‘ Hanserl, you are a wicked, cruel boy!” 
cried Katrine. ‘How do you think you 
would like to be treated so yourself? If 
you do not let him go this minute, I will 
run and tell the mother; and you know how 
angry she will be. She always tells us that 
we must be kind to every creature that the 
good God has made, or the Christ Child will 
not love us.” 

“Tm not doing any harm,” said Hanserl, 
sulkily. But he took the stick away, and 
let the toad hop off and bury itself out of 
sight under a big stone. 

Hanserl and Katrine picked up the bundle 
of sticks which they had been sent out to 
gather, and started again on their homeward 
way. Hanserl was still too sulky to talk; 
but Katrine amused herself very well by 
looking at the queer stretching shadows 
and the golden arrows of light which now 
and then shot down from between the 
branches. Then the shadows skurried 
away, and huddled themselves into corners 
under the great rocks or clung close to the 
boles of the great trees, hugging them with 
their long gray arms. 

“It is like a battle between the Trolls 
and the Elves,” thought little Katrine; “but 
the night is coming, and then the Trolls will 
have it all their own way.” 

They had passed the forest now, and were 
hurrying across the great rocky plain which 
extended for some distance along the base 
of the mountain. They told wild stories of 
this place in the neighborhood, and few 
even among the men dared to cross it after 
nightfall. It was not dark yet, however, 
though the sun had set, and Katrine’s con- 
science was good; so she walked on fear- 
lessly, for she knew well that neither Elf 


nor Troll can really harm those whom the. 


dear Lord loves, 





ing; and Kitrige and Hanser! both stopped 
‘‘ He! het hét” the voice again. 


“Oh! you stupid mé¥tal children! Can’t 
see what is just under your little pug noses. 
Wait till I take off my cap, and then look 


Suddenly, just under their noses, as the 
voice had said, sat a little man—such a tiny, 
tiny man—dressed in queer little brown 
clothes and holding in his hand a red 
pointed cap. Hanserl and Katrine rubbed 
their eyes and stéfed; but there was no 
doubt about it. There he sat, with his 
brown, warty skin wrinkled like a toad’s, 
and his sharp bright eyes, which gleamed 
up at them full of malicious mfrth. 

‘Well !” cried the sharp little voice again. 
“Do you think you will know me the next 
time you meet me, with my cap on? Oh! 
you stupid mortal children. Look sharp, 
my dearies, or you'll miss@ rare sight one of 
these days.” 

Katrine and Hanserl were trembling all 
over by this time, for the Trolls were some- 
times very mischievous creatures. One 
must speak them fair, or soffer for it 
though. So Katrine said: 

‘‘Oh! please, kind sir, what do you want 
with us? We never did you any harm, 
and never will, if you will only let us go 
our way to our own home.” 

‘‘Go your way to yout own home?” said 
the little man, chuckling. ‘‘Why, you 
don’t suppose I want you in mine, do you? 
Pretty figures you'd be ina palace! I only 
wanted to ask you a civil question, Noth- 
ing to be scared at in that, is there? I 
wanted to know whether you had seen my 
wife anywherein the forest, I should never 
have troubled myself to take my cap off for 
your sakes, you may be sure.” 

‘Oh! please, sir,” cried Katrine, eagerly, 
‘‘we have not seen your wife. I am quite 
sure that we have not. You are the first of 
the—the—underground gentlemen that we 
have ever seen.” 

For the Trolls have an objection to 
being called by the name which mortals 
have given them, and Katrine did not dare 
to speak it. 

“What has that to do with it?” asked the 
Troll, sharply. ‘‘‘ Underground’ she may 
be; but you don’t call my wife » gentleman, 
do you? But it’s very queer!” continued 
the Troll, scratching his head, reflectively. 
‘She put on her brown leather cloak aid 
went to take a quiet walk in the forest this 
morning, and hasn’t come home yet. Can't 
tell what it'means, unless she has met some 
wicked children on her way. Well, never 
mind. You are telling me the truth, little 
girl. I see it in your eyes. As for rite, J 
must go and look for my wife. Only one 
word. Watch the hearthstone on dark 
nights, and when the light shines beneath it, 
listen.” 

The little man clapped on his red cap like 
an extinguisher, and in an instant he had 
vanished from sight. Hanser] and Katrme 
stared round them in vain. He was nowhere 
to be seen. Only, as they turned to hurry 
homeward, a sharp little voice piped out in 
their very ears: 

‘Watch the hearthstone on dark nights, 
and you will see what you will see. He! 
he! he!” 

Tlie voice was borne away on a blast of 
wind which rushed past them just then, 
and all was silent. 

‘What did he mean ubout watching the 
hearthstone, Hanserl?” asked Katrine. But 
Hanserl could not tell, nor their mother 
either, to whom they told thestory, on their 
return home. 

Of course, they examined the hearthstone 
carefully; but there was dothing there to ex- 
plain the mystery. It wa avery ordinary 
hearthstone; nor, though theitfather care- 
fully pried it up. with # cro , was there 


anything to be seen below i er pots of 
thaleys ror chests of jewels—to account for 
the Troll’s curious words. 


The summer wore away, and the early 
auttitnn paseéd Wie it, atid KatMiie and 
Hanser] had nearly forgotten about sipir 
adventure. All-H: Eve had come, the 
night when spirits and fairies have power 
Stich as-tlidy hate Of voidéliey night of the 
year. Hanser! atid Katrine were alone in 
the little cottage; for there was a wedding 





at the old homestead that night, and the 
father and mother had gone tqit. They 
had started early in the afternoon, and 
would not.be back until the next morning. 

“‘T am sorry to leave you, children,” the 
mother haf said; ‘‘ but Christine is my only 
sister, and I must dress her for her bridal. 
We shall not stay for the whole feast; but 
come back to you to-morrow. And for you, 
be good children, and remember always that 
the good God rules the world. In danger 
he will protect you, and if you do any evil 
thing he will see it. Remember this, and I 
shall not fear for you.” 

‘‘We will remember, Mother,” said little 
Katrine; and then the mother kissed them 
and went away. 

It had been very nice at first, just for 
a while. Katrine had set out their supper 
of brown bread and milk upon the table; 
and, after they had eaten it and put away 
the dishes, they had roasted apples and 
burned nuts in honor of All-Hallow Eve. 
They had dropped melted lead into water, 
and watched the curious shapes which it 
took; but the figures were so strange and 
ghastly that Katrine shuddered. Crosses 
and coffins and skulls—nearly every drop of 
lead ran into ome or other of these forms. 
Even Hanserl was startled when, with a 
loud size! the lead flew together into the 
shape of a toad, with a little peaked Troll’s 
cap upon its head. 

‘‘What does it mean, Hanserl?” asked 
Katrine, shuddering. 

Hanserl looked glum. 

“T don’t know,” he said; ‘‘ but it’s stupid 
work anyway. Let’s go to bed.” 

But their. bed was in the loft above, 
and neither of them had courage enough 
to be the first to climb the ladder 
which led to it and face the darkness 
alone. §o they sat in silence by the hearth, 
listening to the gusts of wind which swept 
past and the soft patter of the snow as it 
fluttered down the wide chimney. The 
snapping and crackling of the wood-fire 
filled up the pauses of the storm, and the 
great, weird shadows went wavering over 
floor and ceiling in a wild, uncanny dance. 
Suddenly Katrine caught Hanserl’s arm, 
whispering: 

“What is that, Hanserl? What is that? 
Look! look! Quick! The heartstone is on 
fire!” 

Hanser] looked and shivered. It was no 
reflected light from the fire above which 
shone up through the cracks and crevices of 
the old hearthstone; but a clear red glow 
shining up from the depths, leaping up in 
little jets of flame, shaped, Katrine could 
not help thinking, exactly like a Troll’s cap. 
Quicker and faster they came, until the 
hearth was covered with them, leaping and 
whirling in a wild, fantastic dance. 


“Children!” cried a little piping voice. 
‘‘Hanserl and Katrine! are you there, up 
above? Watch the hearthstone, and you 
will see.” 

In an instant every flame was gone, skurry- 
ing down pell-mell through the cracks and 
crevices up which they had come; but still 
the glow from beneath shone up clear and 
steady, paling the very firelight by its in- 
tense brilliance. Brighter and brighter it 
grew, as slowly the stone rose into the air, 
hair’s-breadth by hair’s-breadth, until from 
beneath it they saw the eyes of their Troll 
friend peering at them. 

‘‘ Aha! are you there, my children?” said 
the Tro. ‘‘ What did I tell you would 
happen if you watched the hearthstone? 
Did you see my little pages, my merry little 
red-coated whirlers? Did they dance for 
you, my dearies? Did they charm the very 
hearts out of your bosoms with their bright- 
ness and grace? Come down with me, my 
children, and you shall see them nearer. 
Come down, Hanser! and Katrine, to the 
underground world, and see how we live 
there.” 

The children shrank buck in terror. Han- 
serl would have run away; but Katrine held 
him fast. 

‘‘Be brave, Hanserl,” she whispered. 
“None ever yet feared or flouted a Troll 


without suff for it.” 
Then, ad ag. the Troll: ‘‘ Kind sir,” 
she said, ‘‘ we not.go down, my brother 


and I. We care not for your dark under- 
ground. world, We are but mortal children, 


and air and sunshine are enough for us,” 
‘ ,, 6. not fear,” enid the Proll, 
“You come’ back; both of you, to 
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your air and.sunshine, your cold and glare. 
Come with me, now, and before morning 
you shall be back upon your own hearth- . 
stone, with your hands overflowing with 
gold. There is anew prince in the under- 
ground world, and to-night he must be 
christened. Human sponsors we must have, 
or the Troll is a Troll forever. Will you 
come and give the Troll prince a share in 
your svais and a hope of your fair, white 
Heaven?” 

Hanserl would have hung back still; but 
Katrine stepped forward bravely. 

“It is our duty, Hanserl,” she said. 
“The Christ Child loves those who lead 
even a Troll to him. No harm can come 
to us if we go to the underground world to 
share with a Troll the immortality which 
the dear Lord has given to us.” 

For Katrine knew well that the Troll has 
no soul. He may live a thousand years; 
but at the end of them he must die forever. 
Therefore, he is sad; for the thought of an 
endless death is terrible. But happy the 
Troll whose parents have persuaded some 
human being to stand sponsor for him in 
his helpless infancy; for then the dear Lord 
has granted that a little spark of soul shall 
awaken in his bosom, never to die. For 
centuries still he must live in the under- 
ground world, with longing in his breast; 
but when his life as a Troll is done he may 
still hope to enter Heaven. And, therefore, 
the Troll seeks far and wide throughout the 
land for human beings so kind and loving 
that they are willing to share theirsoul with 
the Troll babe. 

The Troll’s eyes grew soft as he looked 
at little Katrine. 

‘‘Come, then, brave girl,” he said, and 
held out his tiny hand. 

Katrine put hers into it fearlessly, and, 
drawing Hanserl with her, they stepped 
together over the edge of the hearthstone, 
burrowing into the earth like the soft little 
blind moles. On and on they went, so 
far that Katrine began to wonder how 
they were ever to find their way 
back; but she knew that she could 
trust the Troll King. The passage would 
have been dark, but for the little red-coated 
flames which danced around them. Katrine 
started back when one of them perched it- 
self upon her yellow hair; but its mild 
warmth hardly made itself felt. Now the 
passage widened out, and they entered a vast 
hall. The little flames flew away from 
them, to join their brothers, who clustered 
thickly upon the walls and the lofty ceiling. 
Katrine and Hanser] looked about them in 
wonder and admiration; for the hall glit- 
tered with gems, carved into all manner of 
shapes. Here sparkled a huge emerald, hol- 
lowed out to form a chair, in front of which 
lay a foot-stool, formed of one monstrous 
ruby. Here stood a table of pale straw- 
colored amber; and yonder a sofa, carved 
from a single lump of malachite. Ame- 
thyst and carbuncle, garnet and topaz, sar- 
donyx and chalcedony were everywhere; and 
all around flickered and wavered the wan- 
dering flames, sporting in mid-air or cling- 
ing close to wall and ceiling, until the whole 
hall was alive with glitter and radiance. 

‘Hats off!” shouted the King; and in- 
stantly the room was peopled with myriads 
of tiny shapes, frolicking and rioting hither 
and thither, weaving themselves in and out 
in fantastic dances or tumbling heels over 
head in ecstacies of mirth. 

Little goblins approached them, with eyes 
of mischievous glee, tendering dishes heaped 
with strange and tempting fruits; but the 
King waved them sternly aside. 

“Touch them not,” he said to the won- 
dering children. ‘‘ They who eat the Troll’s 
fruit are his slaves forever. But you, who 
bring us the gift of a living soul, are safe.” 

The goblins scuttled wildly away as they 
heard the words, filling the air with cries as 
they went. 

‘“*A soul! They bring to our prince a 
royal gift, a living soul!” 

The Troll King led them onward to a 
second chamber, smaller than the first and 
more dimly lighted. Here, in his diamond 
cradle, lay the little Troll prince, a brown, 
shriveled atom, with pitiful eyes, and wail- 
ing Woice upraised in ceaseless lamentations. 
Near him reclined the brown little Troll 
mother, watching eagerly for the arrival of 
the expected guests, She smiled on the 
awestruck little Katrine a smile of friend- 
liest welcome; but when her eyes fell. upon 
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Hanserl her face changed. With « shriek, 
she sprang to her feet and rushed to the 
cradle, spreading her arms above it, as if 
she would shield her child. 

“‘Send him away!” she cried, in shrill, 
frightened tones. ‘‘That is the boy of 
whom I told you—the boy who would have 
struck me in the wood, but for the little girl 
who saved me. Oh! send him away!” 

The Troll King turned angrily to Hanser). 

“Is this true?” he said. ‘‘ Were you the 
coward who threatened my poor, little, 
harmless wife, when she was taking a quiet 
walk in her leather cloak?” 

‘‘T never touched your wife, never saw 
her before,” protested Hanser], eagerly. 

“You did not see her under her own 
shape,” said the King; ‘‘but the poor little 
toad which you threatened in your cruel 
sport was she.” 

‘‘T would not have hurt her,” said Han- 
serl, half humbly, half sulkily. 

The King looked at him sternly. 

‘*8o it does not hurt to be frightened?” 
he said. ‘‘Look up, Hanserl, and see how 
you like it yourself.” 

Tremblingly, Hanser] raised his eyes; and 
there just above his head he saw a huge 
block of stone, suspended by chains so fine 
as to be almost invisible. Frail as the 
chains looked, they were very strong; but 
Hanser! could not know that, any more than 
the toad could know that the stone sus- 
pended above her head would not fall. He 
would have fled from the danger; but his 
feet were rooted to the spot. There he must 
stand, trembling with helpless fear, while 
the Queen turned to Katrine. 

‘* Not his soul,” she said; ‘‘ not that cruel, 
coward soul of his, shall my son inherit. 
Better far to be a Troll forever. But you, 
my good, brave girl, shall be sole sponsor, 
and you alone shall receive the reward. 
Take the child, and sign it upon breast and 
brow with the sign of your holy cross, and 
lay upon his lips a human kiss into which 
you have breathed a prayer. So shall my 
son escape the Troll’s fate, and perchance 
enter at last the Heaven of your dear Lord.” 

Silently and solemnly Katrine took the 
child, light as a feather, upon her out- 
stretched hands. And when she signed the 
holy sign upon his brow, the pitiful wail was 
hushed; and when she signed it upon his 
breast, he opened his weird eyes and gazed 
upon her with half-comprehending wonder. 
But when she laid upon his lips the deep, 
heart-felt’ kiss, a bright, solemn smile over- 
spread the baby face, asin him was wrought 
the wonder of a soul. 

And suddenly, with one joyous clang, all 
Trolldom burst into triumphant music. 
There were blare of trumpets and ring of 
cymbals and the blast of all wind instru- 
ments, and, faint and far, yet rising above 
all the tumult, came the clear, soft chiming 
of the church-bells—chiming for joy of the 
soul which was born, never again to die. 

Gayly the goblins frisked around them, as 
the King led them back by the way they had 
come, after heaping Katrine’s apron with 
gold and gems, as a thankoffering for the 
wondrous service she had done him, Sulk- 
ily Hanserl plodded, empty-handed, behind 
the joyous train amid which Katrine walked, 
with eyes brimming with happy tears. And 
when once more they stood upon their cot- 
tage hearth, it would all have seemed like a 
strange dream but for the glittering heap 
which lay at Katrine’s feet. 

“‘The Trolls are your friends for life,” 
said the mother, joyfully, when she heard 

Katrine’s story. ‘‘ Those who have done 
them this service they never forsake.” 

“That is very good,” said little Katrine; 
‘* but the best of all is that I have given to 
the dear Lord another fair human soul.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tae INDEPENDENT, New York.} 





“Way are the stars on our coinage six 
pointed, while those on our flag have only five 
points ?”’ 

Has any one of you ever heard that question 
asked? Now, you can readily convince your- 
self that this difference really does exist ; and, 
if you can as readily give a good reason for it, 
we wish that you would let us know your con- 
clusion. ‘‘Puzzledom”’ is open for a discus- 


sion of the question ; and, while the world will, 
doubtless, move on just the same if we never 
find out about it, still that extra poiut seems to 
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* 
The first would not be of any use without the 
other, and yet they are entirely unlike in form 
and substance. Together they are most import- 
ant and in constant use. 
The first corkecrew, first cross-word, is a 
short, rough branch; second, connected with 
the first ; third, not straight ; fourth, belonging 
to the laws; fifth, of small diameter ; sixth, a 
part of the body. ; 
Second corkscrew, first cross-word, not to 
advance ; second, to have pain; third, neither 
to walk nor run; fourth, to act as one wills; 
fifth, a weapon ; sixth, not polite or kind. 
M. B. H. 


DIAGONAL. 


1. Haughty. 2. Pertaining to America, 3, A 
written composition on a particular subject. 
4. A girl’s name. 5. Loyal. 6. A traitor. 7. 
Astonishment. 8. A person skilled in lan- 
guages. 

Diagonal from left to right down, s precious 
stone. L. E. L. 

ENIGMA. 

My 1, 2, 16, 9, 20, 6 is a mechanie. 

My 17, 19, 5, 11, 21 is an animal. 

My 18, 3, 12, 14 is a dissolution. 

My 15, 2, 4, 7 is to sharpen. 

My 18, 19, 10, 8 is @ tool. 

My whole is an American poet. 

Barney. 
LINEADUCTIONS, 


Cross the Ls and make them Ts. 

1. I grant for temporary use, a line makes 

me move in a certain direction. 

2. I have something granted for temporary 

use, a line makes me a pavilion. 

8. I throw, a line makes me wounded. 

4. I have a pleasant expression, a 1 ne makes 

me hurt. 

5. Lam a smooth piece of stone, a line makes 

me take a higher condition. 

6. Iam in a state of unconsciousness, a line 

makes me like a precipice. 

7. Tam an animal, a line makes me a resting- 

place. 

8. Iam a preserve, a line makes me a small 

pier. 

9. [am very unwise, a line makes me a part 

of the body. 

10. I am an tnstrument of labor, a line makes 

me a noise. 

11. [am in a state of combat, a line makes 

me harmonious, 

12. I am one who sets free, a line makes me 

a temptation. Moruer D. 
ENIGMA. 

Tired, I dropped my 1, 8, 7. 

To 1, 5, 8, 9 soon was driven. 

To sail for 8, 9,5, and 3, 

Ride o’er the waves right merrily, 

And see a 4, 8, 2, and 9, 

Who was an ancient friend of mine. 

Sweet odors as I reached his gate 

Rejoiced my 7, 6, 10, and 8. 

Surely a9, 6, 4, and 2 

Must 9, 5, 4, 8 to my view. 

But see my friends’ 4, 6, 8 come 

To welcome me unto their home. 

A scholar 9, 5, 1, and 2, 

I find him to his instinct true. 

Reading of 2, 9, 6, and 10, 

Of 5, 6, 7, and of men 

Of note, as 9, 2, 7, 8, 

A king who nobly served his etate. 

After some hours of happy talk, 

Down to my 5, 7, 8 we walk ; 

Exchange our farewell greetings there 

And both unto our homes repair. 

All through our happy land my whole you’l 


find. 
Though out of sight, oh! keep them still in 
mind. Selected. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 20ra. 


Entomas.—I. Laura Bell. II. Betsy Pringle. 
III. Solomon Grundy. 

Rippies.—I. Reef. II. Brine. 

Cross-Worp Entoma.—Valentine Day. 

Easy TRaNspositTions.—1. Naples. 2. Ven- 
ice. 8. Rome. 4. Genoa. 5. Turin. 6. Ve- 
rona. 7% Modena. 8. Cremona. 9. Milan. 
10. Bologna. 

My Garden.—l. Heliotrope. 2. Rose. 3. 
Mignonette. 4. Candytuft. 5. Tulip. 6. Fox- 
glove. 7. Bluebell. 8. Phlox. 9. Sweet Pea. 
10. Morning Glory. 11. China Aster. 12. 
Japan Quince. 18. Jonquil. 14. Hollyhock. 
15. Box. 16. Pink. 

REVERSED WORD. 


DROWNED, 
ITALI. 
ADA. 





be worth looking after. 
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COX & SONS, vonvor. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

CBU R OH AND ETAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. 

DEOORATIO FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
DWELLINGS. 

List of CATALOGUES on a 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA fr m SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with aLarge~’ ction of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


R CKET SRE RS’ SUPPLIES. 
B BRAC. PLA aoe each. 
RA! SAWS, 10 cents per dozen. 
All free by mail. Send samp for new Design Circu 
lar and Price- . Sorrento Woods for Scroll Sawing. 
GEORGE M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 
JENNINGS BROTH Manufacturers, will have 
the firm’s name in raised letters on the bottom of their 
IMPROVED DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD P. und 
oar all their Pitchers, Cuspadores, Basins, etc, eta. 
ers, ores, , otc., @ 
Goods warranted. ee 


Office, No. 61 Murray Street, New York City. 
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Tafke Bites Automatic 
Dress Plaiter 


te the Best and Cheapest. 


T haveone of your Plaiters and like 
) we much.—Mary J. Root, Green- 
e 


One of your Agents called this P. 
M. with Plaiter. J bought one at sight, 
—Miss C. A. Langle, Medficld, Mass. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1. 
STK wanted everywhere. Address 

LISS BROS.,, Pittsfield, Mass. 





PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 
ame _ coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 

Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
ope and America. 

he toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphor ice, and toilet soaps—- 
are superior to any similar ones. 


TRY THEM. 
25 and 50-cent sizes of all our goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DKUGGISTS. 











te Youn America PresseCo,, 











7 35 Murray St., New York, 
2 manufacture a variety ofhand, se! f-inking 
4 and rotary presses, cangrng, in 
a Aincluding 
28 A. g 
on ye and other celebrated printing 





machines. Our new rotary presa, the 
United States Jobber, for 
h and 1} is unrivalt- 





PME ed. Other presses taken in exchange 

\ Lowest prices for type and printin 

(a \% material. Circulars free. Speci 

ps men Book of Type, etc., 10 cts 

Lm A sample kage of plain and 
fancy cards, W cents. 













Why do you carry that 


new one? And don’t let 


soil the skirte when wet. 
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1878. PARIS EXHIBITION. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


SHOE DRESSINGS, Etc. 


MADAM! 


Bag, when you can make it look just as well as a 
so rusty and shabby, when an elegant polish 


can be given them by either of these Dressings, 
which you can get at any shoe store. 


In consequence of their great popularity, there 
are several imitations. Be sure and get 


BRO W N’S, 
aud you will be perfectly satisfied. 


To keep peace in the family, give your hus- 


BROWN’S 
ARMY AND NAVY 


BLACKING, 


that he may be on an equal footing. 





1878. 






rusty-looking Traveling 


the children’s boots look 


It will not 























Don’t buy until you have seen 
the 
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UPERIORITY D ] 
MAINTAINER w 
Improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 
progressive age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICTOR 


WITH SEVERAL 


Important Improvements. 
Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 


the peer of any machine in the market—a fact 
supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
friction, and altogether a Tare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others, 


pa Send for Tustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade.-@X 


the lightest running machine in 


2 World,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 
VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN,, and Nos. 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILI. 
COMPETENT FRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, tn advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 


“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, living, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


NortH Wats, Pa., Feb. 17th, 1879. 

I called last week at Lippincott’s with your 
order, and secured the Dictionary. I cannot 
but feel very grateful for the valuable present, 
I hope you will realize some advantage from 
these unprecedentedly low terms, although 
how that is possible I confess my inability to 
understand. 1 shall consider myself as doing a 
great kindness to my friends in urging them to 
do as I have done. THEO. HEILIG. 

ToLepo, O., Feb. 8th, 1879. 

Please excuse my neglect to acknowledge the 
receipt of ‘‘the Dictionary’? more promptly. 
It arrived by express, in good condition; and 
perhaps you can imagine my joy, upon opening 
the package, when I tell you it has been a steady 
companion ever since. You might justly blame 
the Dictionary, as being the cause of my not 
writing you sooner, for it has taken all my 
sparetime. J. B. BALDY, 2nv. 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 13th, 1879, 

The Dictionary was received in good con- 
dition. Please accept my thanks for the gen- 
erosity you have shown in giving such a valu 
able and useful premium, I have been a sub- 
scriber for many years, and always enjoyed 
reading TH INDEPENDENT and consider it 
well worth its subscription price. 

M. J. ANDREWS. 
Moorgstown, N. J., Feb, 14th, 1879. 

I received yesterday, from Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Worcester’s Dictionary. I am 
very much obliged to you for the very hand- 
some present, as I call it. I have circulated 
the papers and supplements to different per- 
sons, J. C. STROUD. 





INDEPENDENCE, IowA, Feb. 14th, 1879. 

I have just received your valuable premium, 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, from Lip- 
pincott & Co. The book is well bound, and 
the paper and print are, in my estimation, 
superior to the latest edition of Webster, with 
which I have compared it. It is gaining in 
popularity with our educated classes every day. 
THE INDEPENDENT is my favorite weekly paper, 
and is well worth the price without a premium. 

A. L. CLARKE, M.D. 


Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 11th, 1879. 
The prize Dictionary reached me yesterday. 
1 can assure you [ feel more than pleased with 
it. It 1s just the thing to have in my office. I 
have distributed the circulars you sent me; 
and I am very sure the more this splendid offer 
is known the more people will take advantage 
of it. V. SIMSON. 


Low811, Mass., Feb. 9th, 1879. 
The promised copy of the Dictionary has 
arrived and is a very fine and generous pre- 
mium, and I am obliged to you forit. I esteem 
Tae INDEPENDENT one of the best papers pub- 
lished. .D. HALL RICE. 


Mipp.xtowy, R. I., Feb. 14th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came to hand in due time in 
good condition. Am very much pleased with it. 
Consider it the most valuable premium ever 
offered by any paper. 
— FREDERIC A. SMITH. 


Lzxrineron, Mo,, Feb. 13th, 1879. 
The Dictionary and first number of Tus 
INDEPENDENT came duly to hand, with which I 
I am well pleased. 
P. H. CHAMBERS, M. D. 


New Hampton, N. H., Feb. 14th, 1879, 
The premium Dictionary has arrived all right. 
K. W, SMITH. 








WartsrTowN, Mass., Feb. 15th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is hcre. Many thanks. This, 
as a premium, is exactly in keeping with your 
representations and with the liberality of your 
paper. [t is surely one of the best and most 
attractive of your generous premiums, I truly 
hope the circle of those influewced by your 
adinirably edited paper may grow larger and 

larger. JOHN W. BALLANTINE. 


MILFORD, N. H., Feb. 5th, 1879. 
Accept thanks for the premium Dictionary, 
just received. Tue INDEPENDENT has been a 
part of the establishment since 1865 and an 
essentia) part. This is the second premium we 
have received—the first a ‘‘ Howe Sewing-ma- 
chine.” L. M. BLANPIED. 


CaRLisL¥, CUMBERLAND Co, Pa, 
February 14th, 1879. ‘ 


I received the Dictionary. In critical eluct- 
dation, print, and binding it is more than I ex- 
pected it to be. Im one word, i am well 
pleased. THO. STEWART, M. D. 


BuFvaLo, N. Y., Feb. 15th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary ordered by me 
from you, with $9 in payment therefor and 
three years’ (1879, 80, and ’81) subscription for 
THE INDEPENDENT, is received by express. 
L. F. ALLEN. 


Oavenssoure, N. Y., Feb. 12th, 1879. 

I have to acknowledge the roceipt of one 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT, also to-day of 
copy of Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
and I am pleased with both. 

WM. M. CRAIG. 


SackvILxe, N. B., Feb. 12th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received in good 
order. Lam much pleased with it, and beg to 
tender you my hearty thanks. 
A. E. COGSWELL. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S NEW BOOKS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “OONSOIENOE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josep Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘“‘ BroLoay,” ‘“‘ TRANSOENDENTALISM, ‘‘OrTHODOXY,”’ ‘‘ConsciENCE,’’ ‘‘ HEREDITY, 


” and “ MARRIAGE,”’ 


embody, in a revised and 


ston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


ber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tue INDEPENDENT for two 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Bo 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tak INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any su 
years, and any two volumes, Aeron ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance 


j-e” We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures f 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





rom October 11th, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January ist, 1079, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every 
or not, Who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘Hk INDEPENDENT for one year, postage 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or an 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits 


The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

. David Copperfield, 520 pages. 

. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

. Martin Chuzzlewlt. 530 pages. 

. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


Sue co NO 





Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
.00 for three years in advance. 


7. Old + ey and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 
pages. 


| 8. Little Dorritt. 
9. Bleak House. | 582 


8. 
10, Barnaby Rudge and Hard Times. 570 pages. 
Pictures from Italy, an merican Notes. 


11. Oliver Twist, 
506 pages. 








id, together with any one volume, handsomely 
50 for Tus INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 
18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches . 576 pag 
14. Uncommercia] Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


356 pages. 
15. The Lege J of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of En- 
gland, 


rson, whether already « Subscriber 
nd in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


514 pages. 
e8. 


aster Humphrey’s Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. = 


Any one of the Magnificent *#” Steel Engravings, -@% by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subsoriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3.00. 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel En; 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one 


wings ever 
the 


ublished. It has a historic interest 
est living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 


penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


find a place in every home in the country. 


“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engravin 


Ritchie. 


rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 


&. Size, ——, By 
With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


“ Ex-President U. 8. GRA 
“ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” 
Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS 





NT.”” Fine Steel Engraving. 


BY Ritchie. 


B 
Fine Steel E — ?, Ritchie. 
Fine Steel En ving. 'y Ritchie. 


D SACRED SONGS No. 4” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been. distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is 
together one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


_This really wonderful book (the copyri 
YVERY SU SCRIBER, NEW or OLD. w 


ht of which is now owned by 


ven for 


THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as o p-rcinium 
\ o sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Wercester’s 





ctio excepted, which is 
BSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE 


_ Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 


63.00 for ONE YEAR’S'8 


le with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to auy person paying 
ear’s Su ption. 
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Farm wid Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


BEDDING FOR STOCK. 


In this cold climate good bedding is almost 
as essential for the comfort and thrift of stock 
as is good food. Bismarck says the latter is in- 
spiration. It certainly puts new life into man, 
energy into the horse, strength into the ox, 
milk into the cow, and lard into the hog; but 
if half the virtue of the food is required for 
keeping up animal heat, and the other half fn 
renewing the wastes of the body, greatly in- 
creased by every annoying circumstance, from 
whence is the inspiration to come to stimulate 
energy or secretion of milk or fat? It is a good 
but rather difficult thing to imagine ourselves 
in the place of the inferior animal, and consider 
how we would like to be tied up and compelled 
to lie on bare boards, and, besmeared with our 
own excrement, to breathe the foul air arising 
from its fermentation. Bismarck, with all his 
genius, and nourished bountifully with roast 
beef, saur-kraut, and lager beer, wouid feel 
little inspiration *‘ to govern men and guide the 
state” were he not allowed to sleep comfort- 
ably o’ nights. Quiet rest and refreshing sleep 
are essential not only to the thrift, but to the 
very existence of both man and beast. Experi- 
ments have proved that men and animals suffer 
fully as much from the want of rest and sleep 
as from the want of food, and every man knows 
that sleep, in order to be refreshing, must be 
attended with a sense of comfort. If the sleeper 
is shivering with cold, or aching way into his 
bones from lying on ropes or hard slats, with a 
thin layer of straw over them, the comfort and 
refreshment are small. 

Of course, the inferior animals are not as 
sensitive to cold, filth, and discomfort gener- 
ally as is man. Many treat them as though 
they were destitute of nerves, and had no {dea 
of neatness and no need of repose and comfort. 
“Get up, you lazy brute!” has been uttered 
many atime toa reposing cow, and enforced 
with a kick, apparently with no motive except 
to show the power of man over beast. Though 
our domestic animals may not suffer to a like 
degree with man from cold and filth, still it 
should be remembered that they discriminate 
between comfort and discomfort, and are com- 
pelled to suffer much more of the latter than 
either necessity or economy warrants. In com- 
fort, they thrive even on limited rations; but 
abundant food cannot compensate for discom- 
fort. Judging from the manner in which our 
domestic animals are often kept, we should 
conclude that their owners considered filth as 
congenial to their natures ; but the truth is, they 
are all—the hog not excepted—naturally neat. 
We can think of no animal that does not look 
neat when in its free, normal condition. Even 
the toad, that makes its house in the dirt, when 
he comes forth from his hiding-place, looks as 
slick as anew pin, and nota particle of dirt 
sticks to the eel, though he ploughs in the mud 
for his living. The woodchuck burrows in the 
sand-hill, and, though he has no wash-bowl, nor 
towel, nor comb, nor brush, who ever saw one 
dirty or with hairdisheveled? The whole feath- 
ered creation are as careful of their personal 
appearance and as nice and tidy in their dress 
asa bride. It is only in their domestic, abnor- 
mal condition that the inferior animals look 
filthy and are filthy; and here it is not their 
fault, but their misfortune. They are under 
the dominion of man, subject to his mercy, 
which sometimes is cruelty. 

It is perhaps impossible that animals com 
fined in stalls, sheds, or other close quarters 
should not be more or less contaminated with 
excrement and foul air; but every tidy farmer 
will seeto it that the contamination is less, 
rather than more. Economy demands this as 

emphatically as does humanity. He that keeps 
his animals above boards and filth by a liberal 
use of straw or other bedding will keep him- 
self above board by the increased returns of 
milk, beef, pork, and wool. If we have learned 
anything from a long experience of farm-life, 
it is that animals thrive most when kept in the 
greatest comfort. We have seen pigs, making 
slow growth so long as they slept on bare, dirty 
boards and wallowed in mud, take a new de- 
parture in life so soon as their dirty quarters 
were exchanged for comfortable ones ; and this 
with no improvement in their rations. Good 
bedding is a great auxiliary to good feeding. 
We hear some farmers say that they believe 
in bedding stock ; but they can’t afford straw 
for this purpose when it brings in market al- 
most as much as hay. Good rye straw, doubt- 
less, makes the best of bedding, as its large 
yellow stalks will absorb large amounts of 
liquid ; but straw is not the only substance that 
will make cattle and other stock comfortable. 

Dry leaves are no mean substitute for straw. 

They are not so good aa absorbent; but they 

make a better manure and every farmer should 

secure in the falla large pile of them. A bed 
of leaves is always selected bya cow when 





as comfortable ina bed of ke 
grandmothers did in feather beds. Leaves are 

more wholesome thau feathers, as 
they emit an aromatic odor; whereas feathers 
often give ont an animal efffuvia, which is 
neither pleasant nor healthful. 

Another substitute for straw is. ¢eaydust. 
This in magy parts of our countey is thrown 
away a8 useléss; while in others it is eagerly 
bought at a cent or two per bushel and util- 
ized for bedding. It is a good absorbent and 
makes a dry, soft bed. In itself it does not 
amount to much as «@ fertilizer ; Witen 
saturated with urine it ferments quickly, and 
serves to make land more porous and open to 
the influences of light and air. We have found 
an under-bed of sawdust with a thin covering 
of straw to make most comfortable sleeping 
quarters for stock. The sawdust made from 
hard wood is said to make better manure than 
that of pine, hemlock, and other soft woods, 
and very possibly it does, as it contains more 
potash; but soft wood sawdust is more 
aromatic and keeps the air of the stable pure. 
The baleam from pine has great healing virtues, 
is excelleot for diseased lungs, and, indeed, for 
all diseased viscera; and no bedding can be 
better than pine sawdust for the sore and 
calked feet of horses. There is pine sawdust 
enough made in the country to supply the 
wants of every farmer in this line; but the 
trouble is that it fs not made where it was 
wanted. It will, however, pay for transport- 
ing by horse-power a longer distance than 
most farmers suppose, as it is light stuff (one 
hundred bushels of freah dust can be hauled 
at ope load); and we expect to see. the time 
when it will be an article of freight on our 
railroads. We recommend sawdust for bed- 
ding with the more confidence as we have 
tried it for twenty years and know its virtues. 
In summer we prefer it to anything else, as it 
is so clean, healthy, and easily handled. In 
winter it does not make so warm a bed ‘as 
straw; but this defect may be obviated by 
using it as an under-bed, withan upper one of 
straw. The straw in this case lasts enough 
longer to pay for the extra expense and the 
air of the stable is kept much purer. 

Sawdust has no rival for absorbing all effluvia 
and keeping the air of the stable sweet, unless 
it is dry, sweet soil. Straw and sawdust may 
not be hed in all localities; but no farmer can 
say that he has no soil, and, therefore, every one 
is without excuse who compels his cows and 
horses to lie on bare boards. There is the 
same objection to soil for bedding in the winter 
as there is to sawdust; but if the stables are 
kept warm, ag they should be, the objection has 
little weight. Fine sand, such as is used for 
making mortar, serves a good purpose for bed- 
ding ; but does not add so much to the value of 
the manure as the fine alluvial. Housed in a dry 
time, it makes excellent bedding, is a good ab- 
sorbent, and is particularly valuable for adding 
to the virtues of the manure, being in iteelf 
rich with saline material. One great advantage 
in using soil for bedding is that it makes com- 
post deftly, and manure of herses.even doesnot 
“ fire-fang ’ when thrown out im conjunetion 
with it. The imcreased value of the manure 
alone pays for all the labor involved in bedding 
stock with alluvial soil. 

Dry muck is sometimes recommended for 
bedding ; but it is too dirty. It is a good ab- 
sorbent of liquids and gases; but when wet it 
sticks to cattle and men and gives anything but 
atidy look. Neither is it so valuable as a fer- 
tilizer as good alluvial soil. 

After all that can be said in favor of other 
materials for bedding, the. great majority of 
farmers will contine to rely on straw, atid, as 
thig is cheap and abundant this winter, it should 
be used liberally. Freely we have received, 
freely let us give it to our stock, and thus add 
to their comfort and thrift and our own profit. 
Whoever withholds bedding from his stock 

“withuolds more than is meet, and it tendeth 
to noverty.”” When straw is worth $20 per ton, 
it dees seem a little wasteful to put it under 
cavtle and horses, to be trodden under foot; 
but if the higa price ever tempts any farmer to 
seli his straw, he should not fail to use some 
substitute. Aside from the comfort it fur- 
nishes the animals and the addition it makes to 
the pile of manure, the increased. purity of the 
air of the stables is alone a sufficient reagon for 
keeping stock well supplied with bedding.— 
ALEXANDER Hype, in ‘‘ N, Y. Times.” 
EE 


HOW HOME GARDENERS GO TO 
WORK. 


EvERrY person on the farm appreciates early 
vegetables as a pleasant change of 4 most agrec- 
able and healthy character from the stereotyped 
potatoes and turnips which have served them 
so well throughout the ‘winter season. The 
early lettuce, onions, radishes, cabbages, toma- 
toes, éuetinbers, and melons, as they come 
along, are both healthy aad invigorati the, 
spring, ‘when work ia the @eld is com: ings 
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PENDENT. 


ie Whobobeteeae 


in having some nice rich sandy or light loamy 
soil, well sifted through a coarse ashes-riddle, in 
the cellar or other shelter, where it can be used 
when wanted, and in having a good hot-bed. 
All the raw material is right at the hand of the 
farmer, and the only point is a little energy and 


«foresight in the handling of them. Now isthe 


time to get at work, and half a day on the part 
of the farmer himself or of his hired man will 
get everything into good shape for the work. 
A great many of our readers have an idea that 
a hot-bed is an expensive luxury, only fit to be 
in the gardens of city folks. But let them make 
one, and let them place it in some sheltered 
corner on the south side of their house, where 
it will be handy for some member of the family 
to attend to it, and let him provide the few 
seeds that are needed, and then watch how it will 
become a source of interest and care to the boys 
and girls, and how little attention it will need; 
how it will add by its productiveness to the table 
and the stores of food inthe household. Any 
man that can use a hammer and saw can make 
a hot-bed good enough to raise young plants 
of the vegetables that will be ready to set out 
in the open ground by plowing time, aud which 
will be ready for use fully a month earlier than 
usual, when he has to wait till the frost is out of 
the ground before he ‘‘ can make garden.”’ 
Now, at the beginning of spring, he ought 
to make preparations for the work. He can 
easily save and hill-up beside the place where 
he means the hot-bed shall be a few loads of 
horse-dung from the stables, loosely, and see 
that it does not heat much till he is ready to 
use it. He can secure some nice top-soil, even 
if it is frozen, and put it in his cellar to thaw 
out, mixing it with some sand, if it is too heavy, 
and turn it over two or three times, to get it 
well mixed, and sifting it through a coarse wire 
ashes-riddle till it is mellow and fit for a seed- 
bed. He can get his glass ready, with a few 
boards, and make a good cover, that will close 
it up tight during the nights when the frost is 
hard; for the young plants are tender and must 
not be checked in their growth. All this can 
be done or ought to be done now or during the 
next two weeks. In this way, if done in time, 
ample preparation can be made for a hot-bed 
that will not only supply his own wants, but 
the wants of his neighbors, who have not the 
foresight to do those little things which help 
to add to the comforts of the house and which 
will provide food that will save the use of med- 
icines and the payment of doctors’ bills in the 
summer. Besides, it will give a pleasant em- 
ployment to members of the family, male and 
female, that will bean enjoyment. Now, we 
say every farmer should have a hot-bed in the 
spring; and we want our correspondents to 
send us in all the suggestions and hints in re- 
lation to its management that they deem useful 
for those who have never had one, After the 
vegetables are out, there is no end of the beau- 
tiful plants and annuals it will furnish for bed- 
ding out early in the season, for the enjoyment 
of the mistress of the home mansion and her 
boys and girls.— Michigan Farmer. 
<<< 


LITTLE THINGS ON THE. FARM. 


“Tams care of the pennies and the dollars 
will take care of themselves” is an old adage, 
which correctly illustrates life as a whole. 
Life and all of ite departments are made up of 
small things. Character, for instance, is the 
aggregate of small things; of our thonghts first 
and their harvest, our acts. Men who despise 
small things are not our successful men, and it 
matters not in what calling of life we tind them. 
Itis often thought, entirely too often, that this 
regard for little things shows a niggardly 
spirit, and that it is unbecoming in men of 
mind and character. If a man stoops to pick 
up a pin, in order that he may save it, there are 
those who laugh at him for his pains. But a 
pin is worth something. It represents some 
labor and some value in itself. A bushel 
basket full of them would represent consider- 
able of value; and while, if a man’s time be 
very valuable, it might not pay to stop even 
long enough to pick up a pin, if he had nothing 
else to do, he had better stop and save even 
that. The actual worth of the pin, however, 
is not exactly the entire benefit which results 
from the act of picking it up. The habit of 
saving thus shown grows stronger every time it 
is exercised, and it will be shown just as 
strongly in more important affairs in life. The 
spirit of derision against those who are seid to 
stoop to such small things would lead to the 
derision of the Creator himself, for there is 
nothing too small for his care and protection. 
The whole universe is a complete system of 
economy. Nothing is wasted in any part of it. 

But nowhere does close economy and the at- 
tention to small things pay better than on the 
farm. The litte leaks are what run away with 
the profits in farming, and it does not require 
much time or trouble, usually, to.stop the leak 
. when dt first.begins. It is the slightest of work 
to,réplace arail or a board when it has been 








The great difficulty in getting these vegetable 








pushed from a fence ; but it is more serious to 
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build the eytire fence, efter it has been neg 

for years and permitted to tumble all to 
Pleces. Nor is this all. A tumble-down fence 
may cost the farmer acres of grain. Many a 
farmer has found his corn trampled down by 
the stock, which never could have entered if he 
had replaced every rail as it became dislodged. 
When decay once cx , it pr ds rap- 
idly, unless checked at once. A board falls off 
a building, and is not replaced. Very soon an- 
other board follows, and it will not be many 
years before what might have been a good-look- 
ing and comfortable building is a perfect ruin. 

We have seen some farms without a hennery. 
Among the seemingly more important duties, 
provision for the fowls was thought to be too 
in/gnificant to receive attention. The result 
was that the poultry were roosting in buildings 
which should be kept clean, and among farm 
implements, which they were disfiguring, if not 
ruining. More time was spent in cleaning up 
after the chickens than would have been re- 
quired to build half a dozen hen-houses. Here 
was a direct loss ; but it was not the only one. 
The hens had no place provided for them to 
lay, and so they often sought out-of-the-way 
places, where the eggs were never found; and 
here was more loss. 

And so in very much that is regarded as of 
small importance on the farm neglect results 
very expensively. Go on a farm on which 
every detail is attended to, and the smallest 
with as great care as the largest, and prosperity 
will be found there Leaving out of the ques- 
tion altogether the increased pleasure which 
comes from having a place for everything and 
everything in its place—of Having order every- 
where—there is profit in it On such a farm 
the swill-barrel never gets what will give a bet- 
ter profit out of it than in it; the butter is not 
made in such a way as to be worth nothing ex- 
cept for grease; the chips about the woodpile 
are not permitted to rot; the straw-stack is not 
permitted to go to waste; the manure is care- 
fully saved, whether it is made by the cattle, 
swine, or fowls; and, in short, there is strict 
economy, order, and, what always accompanies 
them, prosperity.— Western Rural. 
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STOCK-FEEDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA. 








Tuene is a wide difference in the system of 
feeding stock in winter in the Old Country and 
in the New. In Great Britain, for instance, 
every care is used to get the greatest possible 
benefit from every mouthful of food given 
stock. Great crops of turnips are raised, and, 
instead of feeding them whole, or even cut up, 
they are reduced to a mass of pulp by machin- 
ery, and then this pulp is mixed with cut straw 
or hay, and allowed to lay in a mass for two or 
three days, till the first stages of fermentation 
commence, as it is thought the food assimilates 
better and does more good in this condition. 
Hay and straw are almost universally cut up, 
and meal of some kind mixed with it, before 
being fed to stock. Corn is obtained from 
America; but always ground into meal before 
being fed. Oil-cake meal goes from this country 
by hundreds of tons annually to Europe, to be 
fed out to stock. It is thought too expensive 
by our people to feed; but the stock-raisers of 
Great Britain purchase our supply, pay large 
freights on it, and then think it the cheapest 
and best feed they can obtain. They wet it and 
mix it with cut hay and straw, and meal, and 
pulped turnips, and feed from this variety and 
mixture to their stock, and find it pays. They 
count the manure from such feeding of very 
great value, and are careful to save every par- 
ticle of it and apply it to their lands. 

In this country we will gradually work into a 
more economical system of feeding. As land 
becomes more valuable, grain commands a 
higher price and meat a greater value, our stock- 
feeders will see the importance of economizing 
and getting every cent they can from the food 
consumed by their stock. Our stock-men ought 
to begin to post themselves on the most 
economical system of feeding. They ought to 
try experiments, to ascertain whether it will pay 
to cut feed, to grind grain, to cook food, to 
pulp turnips, or not. This is an age of progress, 
and if we can make any advances on the present 
system of feeding, we ought to do it.— Rural 

World. 
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THE WHITE RUSSIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 
United States by 8000 FAIARERS as the 


most productive variety ever in- 
» many of be have written us 
that their R 





orable in the w: ng it. 
urs ORROW. 
Osan P. O., ONTARIO, CaNnaDA, Oct. 


for trial. The 
result was a yield of bushels, which is 
ahead of an ‘ee | other wheat here, either fall 


or spring. am well satisfied with the 

Reuse , and can, indeed, hly recom- 

mend it. ours JOHN GREEN. 
From Gero, W. ABBOT, Harvard, Neb.—My 

White Russian Wheat yielded, from one 

bushel of els. Other varie 

ties yield: m 10 to 20 bushels per acre. 

un 


variety fro 
rices, to all who ft nclose a stamp and ad 
ress W. E. STITT, 228 Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, il. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 


receiving consignments of all 





Alsike Clover, 
Red Top, 
Hungarian, 
Fewl Meadow, 
Orchard Grass, 
Blue Grass, 

R. I. Bent, 

3 Barley, 

~ Wheat, | 

Rye, 

> Hemp, 

Flax, 


Clover, 
> German Millet, 
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»¢ White Clover, 


o Timothy, 
a4 
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ar Oats, 
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Al Bane for Seed, and all 
orade t BEANS and P r Culinary y pu = 
which we otter at bottom seies ‘7 lots to sui ota 
tious furnished on application. And all orders shall 
hav “THOS beat OWE 


S. W. EMERSON & CO., 


Commission Merchanta and Dealers in Grass 
124 and 126 Gouck Gey St., Boston. — 











All kinds of SEFDS for the Farm and Garden, of 
the vir’ best in quality and strain, Send for Catalogue. 
FRANK 8S. PLATT, Seed Grower, 
806 and 398 State Bt., New Haven, Conn. 
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RS Re 
FLORAL oe 


A beautiful work o: One Colored 

viewer Plate, and 4386 Herat sate: with De- 
iptions of the best wers ani FA ey and how 

to See Se. All fora In English 


se Flower er and Vegetable Gorden 1s! 1% Pages, 
x OD ey ‘riaies, anna $ 1.00 in elegant Engravings. 
Vv ‘a, Ilustraced Monthly- Magazine. 32 


te in every number, and many 
fine ings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for 


mi ) are = best in the world. er) 
vac 7 owt Seis tor 8 FLORAL Le ay contafhing List 
I Prices and plenty, of information. 
“a JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. 
The Grandest and | most Simple Znvention of | the oe 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Small Fruits be mtn » Bulbs, etc. Our new Descri 

tive Priced Catal nailed’ free on coeieees. t 

contains valuable nformation for tree pla! 
WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrtsville, Pa. 


New Fodder Plants. 


Pearl Mitlet. 


ene SALE BY THE INTRODUCER. 
lean Seed, 15 cts. per Syma ane per Ib. Seed in the 


“wae Me By Rote vey par ab Kl ge 
Pry. sate 1b,; vie ea : anid 


tian Corn, 15 cts. per. pkt.; 75 cts. per lb. 
pm Be poy many others are described in my lst of 
— for Farmers. Sent free by mail to all who 
apply: 
WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 
125 Chambers St., New York. | 


A GOOD SAW-MILL 


for $188. 
Our No. 1 Plantation Saw- $ is di 
by 8. 8, 10, or a sates power fr Ng With 
is power fro! 


1,500 to 4,000 Feet 


etnniedaahieiteniaes a product 25 procathag 

















cent. greater than can be cut with “7 reciproca 

saw-mill. 6 8 are com xcept saw, 

will be put on the cars in Cinofanadlf rod ie ow 
Ww: 





LOOK WELL TO YOUR 


i | in i” 


HORSE’S FEET. 





The above drawing was made from a nail, showing 
the lamination of iron in the Cop ROLLED AND SHEAR- 


ING PROCESS, 


This gramming wee made from he pau prasp, fro 
tap and coffin. bone, as shown in 1 

foot is the Most 1 prane pt the ani- 
mal’s body, to whi¢h the eare and tion 
should be d ; for e | hebenies l or 
diseased the "8 serv ion are diminished or alto- 
oy lost. * Teneo, the v alue of a horse di dis ip 

aad FOOT, NO HORSE. 





The onl Tlot-Drawn « 


Hamm ammer- ‘ointed 
ach ene Shee ‘Nail afi"'in the 


pon aie point and 








that is 
will not a fit tn ates.” Made b 
TNA AM, NATL Soux rien ass. 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BELLSi = CR EY Seamed 


Ww AE RAN? Eb, Tia 
vent Free. VANDUZEN & 


MENEELY & KIMBEBLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR Qu ALITY OF BELLS. 


attenti: to CHU 
athe on given ph RCH BELLS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


et Se West Troy, N. ¥. 

al CHURCH BELLS and 
ADEM AGtORY, BELLS, ete. Im: 
Petent nt Mountings. talogues free. No agencies. 

















‘MEDICAL. | 
PURIFY THE LIFE CURRENT. 


SCOVILL’S 


=| BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


A PEERLESS REMEDY FOR 


Scrofula, White Swellings, Cancer, Ery- 
sipelas, Chronic Sores, Gout, Tumors, 
Carbuucles, Salt Rheum, 
AND ALL DISEASES INDICATING AN 
IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD. 
Cutaneous eruptions u “7 the face or body do not 
necessarily indicate x taint of Scrofula ses whether 


the insidious poison aot dire e malady is present in 
the system or not, sortain it ia ¢) 


SOVIL'S HLOGD AND LIVER SYRUP 


completely cures such disorders. If the virus of 
Serofula does exist in the vor Ge mat captive. purifier 
will root out pony Pic Aes . No aoa on manney. 
urify 
action 0! this & sate ‘and Apeeens Be remedy, sed which renders 








received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
evory State and County Fair at which they were ex 
oe 

her with our specialty of Platform 5: 

facilities for manufacturing and our 

. es years’ noe a Wag in Re business, we are en 
a 


and finis 
kind in the’ vou 





LANE t BODLEY CO., 


JOHN AND WATER STS., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur’g tn, 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Clark's Patent Root-Catter.. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel Knives (gouge 





shaped). The roots are neatly cut in picccs suitable 










8 lore. 
Pure, Fresh and Reliable. 
~ CROSMAN BRO’S will send their 


“beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds to any 2 address EE. 


oman & RRO’S, 
_Gaaidet 1840.) ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


E.P, ROE'S $5 #0¢ 


for family use. 22 VARIETIES. 
The most LIBERAL OFFER of the Season. 


$15 WORTH OF PLANTS FOR $5. 
&@™~ Send for Descriptive Catalogue. Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


&B W. Payne & Sons, Corning N. Y. 


hed in 1840, 


Eureka Safety Power 


h.p. cyl. ht. spacé. wt. price. 


















23% 4 48in 40x B00 $150) 
Ki xi “66 | 40x30 eon $30 
"72 | F5x42| 2700 























asuse, it aE asa z 
n 8 
‘Plantations. Send for cfr 


KRING. |Brailey's Reversible Hazzov, 


Two Harrows in One, 
and sold at the price of one. 


Harrow, 


combined with a vertical or 
ADLE: tooth. 


HARROWS)....E APEX Af, 
MATTHEWS’ owiit 


DRILL. 
The Standard of America. 
Admitted by leading Seeds- 
men and ——. = 
everywhere to 
ect and reltable ‘Drill . 4 
use. Send for Circular. 
Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 





OF 









for feeding. A boy can easily cut 356 to 40 bushels per 
hour, 80 easily does it do ite work. 


Retail Price, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP.. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
HIGGANWVOUM, COMM. 
WAREHOUSE, 

88 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass. 











i] 

ng over 1200 
a Flower nos ———— Roses, Eta. 
pvherg for it. 


M. FERRY ¥&00. D Detroit Mich. 









Harrison's ik Newly lproved. 
—_ aa He a Corn 


of 12-inch Mill, 

2to 12 hour. 
ity ¢ 80-inch 

to 40 bus. per hour. 
Wholesome 6 Bread. Paae 

» Quick 

by xm ery 


EDWARD HARRISON, New "Haven, c onn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer fessedly tal: 
the soll elements found in cach cro Bint at a 
use of ms Connecticut 
six 0 f 














coy gitation. 
our in| 
have’ as we guaranteed, ained 
thant to we calmed Pty ine fais glements 
tor Girgiares mii ae 















Address 


Columbus Nursery, 


Roses Mailed Froe for $1 


Splendid Assortment of Plants sent safely by Express or Mail, any 
distance. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send 3 cent Stamp for Catalogue. 


R.G. HANFORD & SON, 






COLUMBUS. OHIO. 





EMPIRE FARM FORGES Se 


CHEAPEST. 
te for circular 
SOHOES, N.Y. 








HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR. 
The ins Swee 
takes of G0, for bent 
Ee een was 





n aie 
stakes of for best 
but Pie in 
U States or Can 

awarded 


was 
ad Camp, Oswego, 
The First Premium for 
best butter made in New 
York State was awarded 
J.8. Murray, Delhi, N. Y. All used the 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 


THE CHEAPEST DAIRY APPARATUS IN USE. 
Send stamp for Circular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS VT. 


Washbugn & Moen Man'f’'g Co. 


ORCESTER, MASS. 
Sole Mancfacturers East of Chicago, of 


PATENT STEEL BARB FENCING, 
—- ~ 





















A BTEEL Thorn bg a ame 
cheap or up so ever rusts, 
doupe, aeabe 20 wai Unaffected by fire, 
wind, or flood. A com; barrier to the most 
——o-. In ay man oo bens Two 
THOUSAND NS BO AND PUT UP 
DURING THE Last YEAR For sale at the 
leading stores, with Stretchers and 
Rtenlee Gas ter fre iNustrated Pamovhlet 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, a Flour. 
ER BROTH 
New Vork a Omice 150 159 F Tone Street. 


T_-snccaaal 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


use STI the yas, Norrish, 











the skin 
CLEAR, SOFT, AND BEAUTIFUL. 


When o1 icines utterly fail to arrest sang 
progress - ‘alous and om a awnive 

persistent use of this tf parable depurent 
secures the desired result. rot - 


THE ARRAY OF PROOF 


f its reliability in our posscantom we make the t 
following cou dansed extrac Tracts : jai 
Mr. Samuel H. Matthews, Modestown, Accomac Co., 
Va. atates that that his when a month old, was at- 
tacked od hy tad ten m which h covered its head, face, 
arms, fee ato “ nearl 
bat Ly two and a half bottles of 
é Liver Syrup eff 

complete cure, 

Martin Robbins, Jr., pone that he suffered from 
Scrofulous White Swe! with twelve runn 
ulcers on This legs, from w more than 100 pieces 0! 
bone sloughed away ; but by the time he had finished 
the twenty-fourth bottle of the Syrap he was com 
pletely cured. 


THIS GRAND REMEDY 
is a Pp 1 of vegetable extracts, the chief of 
which are . Po : 

Sarsaparilla and Stillingia. 
The cures effected by 
Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup 


are absolute, and their record is undisfigured by 
failure. For sale by all Druggists. 





Price $1. 00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & C0., 
8 College Place, New Fork. 












aa * s— I and Physio) Exhaustion, py 
Weal sness: minished Vita 
dy, ene = » etc. 
to the airections of E. N. Hors- 
ford, —- ing Harvard bs ity 


i 
highly recomme ae by all the 





he pan phiet, ai wane Surthes r information, will be sup- 
pli upon Bel ion by mail to the manufacturers, 
_RUMFO! OR! CHEMICA WORKS, Providence, R. L 


of te CIGARETTES for CATARRH, 
<r ‘.. ASTHMA, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
AFFECTIONS of the THROAT. 
C wie vegetable ic. pleasant of the best 





WARTS a geen © 





THE 


Celluloid Truss 


AN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 
Barclay or? Broadway, 

















For particalars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
29. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 





bing Arrangements, see page 415, 


THE 
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ee 


irobinees 27, 1879. 





MODDLETOW PLATE MPA 
SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED Wal 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 





FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send as mel, one half dozen Charter Oak 
City Shirts, Uniaundried, Guaranteed perfect, First 
quality Waingutta. Fi Fine, pure linen bosoms, 3 ply, in 
two st ~ fet mee ge bosom for 
Give size of Collar, 
ps re from gontar of back, 
around elbow, to knuckle of little finger, arm bent. 
Also directions how to = ish Bosom, Ne sok band, and 
Cuffs, Open Back or 


McCULLOUCH & ROBERTSON, 
Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mention this paper. 


A SITUATION 43 4 4544).01 se 


the man or woman who w = ei and 
to py ha’ time in ining a business education. 
Address, with stamp, Copn’s COLLEGE, Painesville, O. 


a ll 
BOSTON MASS 








Snr Exe” (B76. 


mS REC'D MEDAi aruS 
THEUNITED STATES. 


THesk RAZORS are piateomed in Europe as the 
best cutters inade in the WORL The testimony that 
comes to us in regard to them is that “ in cutting qual 
ity there will not exist any razors at all that can atand 
a comparison with these made by Johan Engstrém 

TT es are of the same quality and workman 


“they are made of the best steel attainable ; hard 
ened ond tem by a secret chemical process 
which renders a for any razor not to be o' 


the best ousting De four 
“ They will ‘ound Xo shave any beards growing on 
the human face.” 


The experience of the themsande in the Unite: 3d States 
who have used these Swedish Razors during the 
year fully verifies the excellence claimed for t = 
above. 

Sold and warranted by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Agents also for LLOYD'S EUXESIS FOR SHAVING, 


374 Washingtes st., Basten, Maes,, 
Manufacturers, Agents, and Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in American and Foreign Cutlery. 


Umpire Measuring Jar, 


An indispensable requisite in every 
kitchen and bakery for Measuring, in 
stead of Weighing, Sugar, Flour, 
CLs, and for Liquids, by the quart, 
pint, and fluid ounce. 

SAMPLES sent by express on receipt 
of 50 cents; or by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of sé cents. 

County A Wanted e« verywhere. 

Address OME THE LARM CO. 

. ; cED 


100 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test, 150, Water White and Oderjess. 
This old-established brand unsurpassed as an Tum 
inating Oil. For sale only by 


E. WICKES, 153 Maiden Ian ne. 


THE Prints La. 
Every Man $3 Pre 18S 1... cnrds 

HIs OWN Jeasnre, youny 
PRINTER 1 tts 


d 
roaen we of Pres, Ty Type, Ete. 


CATARRH 


905 Right Ave., New ve., New York, Dec. 17, 1878. 
I think your remedy for Catarrh * ‘One of the 
— discoveries of the age.” Before using 
ne NORWEGIAN BALMmy w ife suffered untold 
misery for years, We sought medical aid, fai 
and near, but to no effect. Our regular Physic 
ian, distinguished for his knowledge, skill and 
honesty, pronounced the disease incurable ;that 
it would extend from the nasal organs to the 
throat and bronchial tubes, and finally to the 
lungs,— and that death would be the result atno 
distant day. This was weil nigh the case. Butin 
your NORWEGIAN Bao she Sound immediate 
relief; the extremely offensive odor of her 
breath, from which she had suffered so many 
years entirely disappeared within two weeks 
after she commenced to use the BALM. After 
having used only one bottle, if not fully cured, 
she feels wellon the way. (, C, 8U. Hy TAM, 
sey ice and Commission 
55 Chambers Street, New 7 York? 


IMMEDIATE RELI EF GUARANTEED. 


Quart Bottle, $1.00, (sufficient for wo Months’ 
use.) Trial Bottle, Twente Cuan 


\sk Your Druggist for it, orsend for Oireular to 











N. B. PHELPS,Prop’r,, 6 Murray St. NY. 





Buowns heabi. 
Fecdeick Brown 














Coughs, 


eriden, Conn 











SPENCERIA 





STEEL 
PENS. 


[etgien eee cena 


i, 4 ny “a 
a 


© peat ationer Cone: 








rat 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo. 
NEW YOuK, 














two Tele 
feet heavy wire, at2@& 


cer the weathe 
ng 


money an y ali chavwes. 
age 2c. Name this paper when aaa write, 





WRHNORKOERNCE 28 DORA. 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N. J. 





two ae six copper bound sree 


nt. discountfrom regula 


\ Seer’ offer +s mando for a Miinited, tim: 


oon be sufficient! 





ESTERBROOK & GO 
FALCON PEN 


SAMPLES AND PRIcEs OY ppuicatiO’ 





SAFETY, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
SECURED BY USING 
THE 


Rubber-Cushioned 
AX TUE. 


The most important and vajushie tmprovement ever 
made in the construction Lo free _— asure 
vehicle of any size or class = peasect w a MRAM aot 
and easy riding = assured, also great savin: 
wear and tear. No other device or springs of any k nd 
can produce the same results. Even Invalids can now 
ride over rough and uneven pavements and roads 
without discomfort and fatigue. 

Approved and used by leading carriage builders in 
all sections of the country and in Europe. 


Axles and Wheels. 


The latter, fully ironed with the cushioned boxes, cor 
rectly set and fitted ready for use, can be obtained of 
the two noted wheel manufacturers, 


8. N, BROWN &CO., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WHEEL 00., 
New Haven, Conn,, 


whe have special facilities for doing the work per- 
fectly and at the least possible expense. 


Send for Circulars and Testimonials, 


THE RUBBER-CUSRIONED ARLE 60, 


roadway aud 434, ae. ong Acre, N. Y, 


USE ppeus AV SUSE 
ri RITING TS, 


TE MuciLAce, &e. 
¥ Best Known. FsTart ISHED, 1824, 
A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION! 















HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 

ERADICATES 
Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cengh, 


Colds, Pacumonia, 


+ | and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 


HWALI’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in 
flamed and polsoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac- 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is net an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and FALT’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 


DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be 
nign specific may cure you eyen though professional 
ald fails. 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Dr. D. PD. Wright, of Cincinnati, bends us the sub 
oined professional, sadoceamyent: “Thave prescribed 
fall's Balsam ins _ — ber of cases, and aliways 
with success,’ 8 that “in one case a patient 
with every a keene of confirmed consumption was 
restored to his usual health soon after Commencing to 
take the Balsam,” 


John Kuhn, of Lafayette, Ind., writes: “One year 


ago l was t yall appearance in the last a es con- 
sumption, and eo a0 low_our decker 8 could not 
live twent further re that 


“after a on nine Miectlon of TEA. LALL’s 
h s 

e is now in perfect health, having use 
medicine.” 


The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALIT’S BALSAM in alt cases ~where the 
breathing organs are affected, und showing the estf- 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


AS wo 





JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College 6 Place, New York. 


THIRTY--NINTH YEAR, 
THE 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1879. 


The Leading American Agricultural and 
Household Weekly. 


For Town and Country, 
For Old and Young. 


(Established 1841.) 


TAK Pram FARMER, now in its Thirty-ninth year, 
is the leading AGRICULTURAL and HousEHOLD Weekly 
of America, and acknowledged ar. a 
the United States and Canadies upon topics 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
STOCK-RAISING, ETC. 
Being deat Agriou aman, she more 


in practica! 
xatielent edito corps and prom) tly 
ees be before its readers in the most attractive = 
readable form. 
ITS LIVE-STOCK DEPARTMENT. 
ater amount of reliable Live-S8tock jutelixemce 
r fu its columns during the year than in any 
other publication. 
ITS VETERINARY a 
is conceded to be thoroughly reliable and oe 


tical. All « aA queries by sul Wa we romptly, c 
full 

plishé a4 OLR, 4 ou 

whose, 4 $3 


NOUSEHOLD AND OO AND Geen > NEAT. 
Weekly articles in each of these departments, pre- 
pared expressly for this paper, form a prominent 


feature. 
ITs MARKET REPORTS, 
including Live Stock, Gruin, and General Markets, are 
carefully prepared by aspecial reporter up to the hour 
of going to press. 
THE AIM OF THE PUBLISHERS 
will be in the future, as in the past, to make every de- 
partment full and complete so far as practical talent 
can scoop nish the end—that of making the PRAuUE 
FARMER the best AGRICULTURAL and Home JouRNAL in 
America, 
Terms, 2.00 per year, in advance, 

Specimen copy free to any address. Liberal Cash 
commission allowed to Agents, who are wanted every 
where to organize Clubs, and to whom canvassing 
outfit will be furnished free upon application to 


PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
é Chicago Il. 
THE UNIQUE HAIR-CRIMPER. 
Iti , 
t is ee A Nght,  faaily na "Method doe 


not break of wear ¢ oul des al 


10 vents ; 2 } pair, Moonta.” BN art 
Agents w: IF! RCrURiNG co., Bs} 


Sudbury Street, Howton} ‘Mean. 


Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Portable Mills, Smut Ma 
chines, Packers, Mill Picks, Water Wheels, Pulleys 
ond Gearing, apectally adapted to Flour Mills. Send 
for catalogue. 


J.T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOOD CURE 


ee 


THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the vital nutritive qual. 
ities in one bushel of wheat, in lL =! extracted 
without. fermentation (thus retain{ ng the. natural 
vitalized condition), will velieve all Grant of the 
Nervous System and Digestive . yeas. Sin- 
ele bottle sent by express, on alg 
RECOMMENDED B 

Dr. EGRERT Sheahts West ‘oad St,, New York; 
N 8M 


‘ive — 
Science are 








Dr. J, ROBIE W est 17th St, New York; 
Dr. B. SUTTC AM, Irv ae Place, New York ; 
rof. C. 8. LOZIER, mt 36 Lath 8, New York’; 
iad others. Clroulars sen Sold by Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


"HE ONLY SILVER MEDA 


at the ¢ cara Fixposition, 1 1978, = 

xLC R 
COD. 

Be gee ke 


eee and Other quale oO P epraed Rareke 
GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 














Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane weak, New York; 


| 


ne, we ee 


SILVER - PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED RY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 













A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


os the 
BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair,and rendering it dark ro | glossy. 

The Cocoaine holds ina — 
a large proportion of deod 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this pire 

No other compound possesses the pe- 
culiar properties saioee 80 exactly suit 
eek various conditions of the human 


It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 
It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 

A with the hand, ora soft brush, 
Rh r day, “~ often as the ay 
may requ rubbing rou; 
into the roots of the hair. 4 

Toremove Dandruff, Scurf,&e wash 
the head with Burnert’s KAuiston, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON. 


Entered to Act of Congress, in tile 
1851, by Josue Beamert & Con in’ tho Clocks 
Office of of Mass. 






























8. Davis, Jr.’s, Brand, Cincinnati. 
CHEAPER THAN BEEF. 


38th YEAR, 


Centenn: Comm in 1876_reported a 
awa aah oe “sag rst: The gee rd paver ot 


the me nae Heitor a 


Sold by Provision on Deale Hi] pad. fending + oot 


whohave Posner iaenoum the ‘Diamond’ Hams.” 


DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, > 
CONN. 


al BP?. Warehouses: 85 
dd 87 John 8t., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UMPsS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
nes, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Wceants, Street Washers, 


a FOUNDED IN 1382. 

Highest mugdal awarded 

them by the Universal Ex- 

: hibition. at Paria France, in 

Vienna, Austria, in 

1978; wr: Centennial ¥exni 
bition, 1876. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 80 varieties, is particularly Svaulliy 
the attention of — buy ers. 
Send for Price-List 


GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


RIBS aLt05 


It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has upon 
a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridge’s 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
over. Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
&CO. In cans, 85c.; 65c.; $1.25; and $1.75. 
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PREss, Nos, 21 AND 23 Rosk STREET. 
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